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PREFACE. 


WE trust that, in the year now concluding, many works of 
considerable merit have been reviewed, and many communica- 
tions of importance have been laid before our readers. The Notes 
on Boswell’s Johnson being nearly terminated, it is proposed to 
supply the place which they occupied, by some other papers of a 
similar kind. The Diary of a Lover of Literature, which has 
been so favourably received by our readers, we intend to continue 
at the usual intervals. It is also our intention, before long, to 
commence the publication of an original Provincial Glossary, 
illustrated by passages from the old English Poets: in this 
Glossary no word will be admitted which the writer has not 
himself heard from the mouths of the peasantry, and almost all will 
be shown to have been in use previous to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, though now, as regards the general language of the 
country, they have fallen into desuetude. Our Retrospective 
articles will be continued, as often as we discover works of old 
writers that have not been previously brought before the public : 
if this department is not more full, it is owing to the Censura 
Literaria, and other books of a similar kind, having pre-occupied 
much, especially in poetry. 


From the space which is filled in our Magazine by other 
departments of Literature, it sometimes happens that our Re- 
views of New Books are not so quickly brought out as we could 
wish; but as a compensation for that defect, when it arises, we 
endeavour most carefully to ascertain their merits and character, 
and give such an account as our readers may rely on with con- 
fidence. Among the multifarious productions of the Press in the 
present day, it is of importance to distinguish between what is 
hastily got up for present purposes, and what is intended for 
real use, and lasting improvement. We are sorry to say, that 
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many of the characters given of modern publications, are like 
false lights, held out only to mislead, and the critic becomes either 
the too partial friend, or the mercenary eulogist of the author. 
From such a betrayal of our duty to the public, we trust the 
pages of this Magazine will be always free. We have no more to 
observe at the present time, but to hope that our correspondents 
will continue to favour us with their obliging and valuable com- 
munications on Literature and Antiquities as they have done; 
and, in conclusion, we venture to observe, that to animadvert 
without acrimony, and to amend without the severity of censure, 
are the surest methods of obtaining the ends desired ;—the 
domain of Literature and Science should emphatically be—the 
domain of Peace. 


Dec. 31, 1839. S. Ursan. 
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Mr. Ursan,—In the church of Wine- 
stead, in Yorkshire, is preserved a docu- 
ment, a copy of which follows. The 
original, as I judge from a fac-simile given 
me by the Rev. James Hildyard, is nearly 
contemporary with the latter event :— 

“ Anno ab _incarnatione domini 
MCLXXXvI1I. combusta fuit hee ecclesia 
in mense septembri in sequenti nocte post 
festum sancti mathei apostoli: et in anno 
Mcxcvil. vi idibus martii facta fuit in- 
quisitio reliquiarum beati johannis in hoc 
loco et inventa sunt hec ossa in orientali 
parte sepulchri et hic recondita et pulvis 
cemento mixtus ibidem inventus est et 
reconditus.’’ 

As far as I know, this has not been 
printed before, and, as it is well worthy 
of preservation, I hope it will find a cor- 
ner in your miscellany.—Jesus Coll. Cam. 

Hilil. 


In our number for March (p. 318) 
we gave a short biography of Captain 
Thomas Coe. Since then his museum 
has been sold by public auction at Cam- 
bridge, and formed perhaps the largest 
collection of Burman curiosities ever 
brought into this country. The idols 
were purchased at reasonable sums, but 
the larger portion fetched high prices : all 
the Burman MSS. and inscriptions were 
purchased by J. O. Halliwell, esq. of 
Jesus College. 


C.W.L. remarks that the following 
passage in the Psalms of David—‘ So 
that the sun shall not burn thee by day, 
nor the moon by night,” which is not in- 
telligible to the inhabitants of a colder 
climate, where the injurious effects of the 
full moon are not so obvious, becomes plain 
when the curious facts which were no- 
ticed in our review of Martin’s History 
of the West Indies are considered ; and to 
them it may be added that the human 
frame does not escape these skyey influ- 
ences, the cause of which is not easily 
explained. It may however be observed, 
that some years since a series of experi- 
ments was carefully made, from which it 
appeared that if two thermometers were 
exposed to the beams of the moon, anda 
slight cover interposed between one of 
them and the moon, it indicated a higher 
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temperature than that which was unco- 
vered; and it was therefore inferred that 
there is a direct descent of frigorific rays 
through the atmosphere when the moon 
is shining brightly at its full. 


Mr. Bruce will be much obliged by 
any information respecting the Life, or 
Works, of Sir John Hayward, D.C.L., 
author of the Life of Edward VI. and 
other works. Address, 17, King’s Pa- 
rade, Chelsea. 


Mr. J. G. Nicnots is about to prepare 
for the press a new edition of Leland’s 
Itinerary ; to which he proposes to give a 
clearer text and arrangement, but without 
modernising the orthography ; and he in- 
tends to illustrate it with such notes as 
may appear strictly pertinent to the sub- 
jects mentioned by the Author, and the 
period at which he wrote. Any commu- 
nications in furtherance of this design will 
be gratefully received. 


C. J. inquires for any information 
as to a family named De Vestrous? 
An antique seal was found, a few 
years ago, at Finningley, near Don- 
caster, having thereon a lion rampant, 
(not on a shield) and this legénd, S. 
NICOLAI DE VESTROVS. 


J. T. remarks “In your March num- 
ber, p. 226, it is stated by ‘ An old County 
Magistrate’ that no Special Commission 
has been issued in England since 1820. 
This, I beg to observe, is an error,— 
Special Commissions were issued in 1830 
for the trial of Rioters in the counties of 
Wilts, Berks, and Hants, which were held 
at Salisbury, Reading, and Winchester ; in 
1832, for the trial of Rioters in Bristol 
and Nottingham; and in 1833 for the 
trial of Prisoners at the Old Bailey, Lon- 
don, who had been previously tried at 
Hicks’s Hall, but which was rendered ne- 
cessary by the celebrated mistake of the 
Middlesex Magistrates.’’ 


With reference to ‘‘names ending with 
-cock,” H. remarks, Luke Badecot was 
Sheriff of London 1266. It is possible, 
after all, that Badcock may be the cor- 
ruption of this surname, originating from— 
not “a shocking bad hat,” but a shocking 
bad coat. 
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THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. By Wirutam Scrorg, Esa. 
8vo. 1839. Murray. 


‘* Incipe veloces Catulos emittere pratis, 
Incipe Cornipedes latos agitare per agros.”’ 


may be called the mottoof this singularly picturesque and delightful 
work ; the production of the sportsman and scholar united, and written 
under the immediate protection of the same Deity of the Bow and the 
Lyre, to whom xBapis re itn wal xaprvda roga.* Our only fear is 
least we should enter the awful precincts it describes with unworthy feet ; 
and peruse, in the spiritless seclusion of the closet, a work which should 
be read and studied under the forest boughs, or on the mountain-side. 
We have heard of a well-known Professor of Geology who gives his lec- 
tures on horseback, and who is seen, at stated days,. with his whole class in 
full trot from quarry to quarry, to the astonishment of the Oxfordshire 
peasants. In this way, Mr. Scrope’s volume should be opened, where the 
scenery would be in harmony with the subject ; and the solitary evenings 
in the forest-lodge give a double zest to the bold adventures, the gallant 
pursuits, and the perilous escapes which it describes. What a stir would 
the appearance of this book have made some few years since in the halls of 
Abbotsford! How soon would its most glowing pages have found their 
way into some Highland tale ; and its wild legends, its remote supersti- 
tions, its dark and lawless characters, its daring exploits, its noble and 
picturesque descriptions, its dramatic portraits, and its pleasant and quiet 
touches of humour have been the delight of the Northern Minstrel’s joyous 
board. Even in his later days of his weakness, woe be to the knave 


‘* Who took 
From his cold hand this mighty book.’’ 





For ourselves we hope that, like Is. Walton’s Venator, “ we are no scoffers, 
and pray let us speak it without offence, as to patient and simple men ;”’ 
but we think that the general readers of our Magazine, being most of 
them gentlemen arrived at a certain time of life,t and, like ourselves, — 





* Apollo was called Noses, on which Spanheim has written one of his learned 
notes on Callimachus, p. 76, 77. Pindar calls Apollo Aygia xds Néwiov, v. Pyth. Od. 
ix. In Mr. Cary’s spirited and truly poetical translation, thus, 

‘* A Jove and pure Apollo, 

Of dear mortals the delight ; 

Hunter and herdman both; 

And as a swain not loth 

His simple flock to follow, &c."’ 
He may with a peculiar propriety be considered the patron deity of this treatise ; as it 
was his custom, on particular occasions, to assume the form of the “‘ stag.’’ ‘‘ Fertur 
hic deus (Apollo) in varias formas ob amores fuisse mutatus; in leonem, in Cervum.’’ 
V. Natalis Comes, lib. iv. c. 10. oe ; 

+ We had lately a letter from a gentleman, signing himself “a Subscriber to the 
Magazine from the Commencement!’’ This is assuredly our oldest friend; for 


the Magazine commenced in 1731! ! 
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urbis amatores,—whose chief excursions into the country have been framed 
with a view of copying brasses, passing their judgment on pedigrees, and 
pronouncing on the ages of certain chapels and clerestories ; may be a little 
alarmed at the startling and novel nature of the subject that is now to be 
presented to them; nor are we ourselves, though not unacquainted with 
the severi religio loci of the Alpine solitudes :—-though we have beheld the 
eagle in his native home, and heard the shrill whistle of the chamois on 
his hills of snow,—yet we are not without fear, lest we should fail in doing 


justice to the very powerful impressions which this book has left upon us : 
but we will endeavour ;— 


‘* Primitias dedimus quas noster agellus habebat, 
Quales ex ¢enui rure venire solent.”’ 


It is true that Mr. Scrope saves us from some difficulty, by entering, as a 
bold sportsman should, at once upon his subject. He does not, like his 
brother hunter of Tottenham Cross, commence his praise of his craft, by 
the observation—“ that the earth is a solid, settled element,’’—and, in 
addition, “‘ that it is universally beneficial to man and beast ;’’ or, ‘ that 
in commendation of the earth we may say, that it puts limits to the proud 
and raging sea.” ‘These things he appears to have taken for undisputed 
truths,—known axioms, which have been allowed after due examination, 
and carried to account. Nor does he preface his observations on the stag, 
by informing us that “ it has cloven hoofs and chews the cud,” and that 
“ Moses permitted it to the Jews." He cannot quote the example of Dr. 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, or Sir Henry Wotton, Provost of Eton, as 
proficients in deer-stalking, and “directing a tenth part of their time to 
that honest sport ;" but in the absence of such authorities, he is enabled 
to bring forward the scarcely less illustrious names of Peter Frazer, and 
Thomas Jamieson, and Charlie Crerar, and Peter Maclaren, the Meleager 
of the North ; and he has formed from such materials, perhaps, the most 
engaging, attractive, and admirably executed work that was ever devoted 
to the description of the sports of the field. Even apart from its imme- 
diate subject, there is much to delight the lover of nature, in the glowing 
and picturesque descriptions of mountain scenery, which are given with all 


the brightness of the rising sun and early dew upon them. Take the fol- 
lowing sketch : — 





‘¢ Mounted on his horse, Tortoise (this 
is a nom de guerre), soon left the silent 
castle, and away he went, wending his 
rugged course through the forest of pines, 
some standing stately and dark in their 
verdure, others riven and blasted by the 
storm, their bare branehes lying across 
the path, or driven crashing into the tor- 
rent below, where the waters of the Ba- 
navie come struggling through their rude 
barriers. The morn broke silvery and 
bright on the mountain-top, just moving, 
withlove-refreshing breath, the light leaves 
of the birch and mountain ash, which were 
scattered about, in Nature’s careless haste, 
hanging in graceful forms, and glittering 


with the falling dew-drop. Now and then 
a roe sprung up from the bracken in the 
secret glare of the wood, and vanished in- 
stantly with a bound among the gloom of 
the thicket, as the feet of the good gallo- 
way clattered over the stones. To say 
that the rider ‘ recked not of the scene so 
fair’ were to do him injustice. Nosudden 
gleam of light shot vividly across the moor, 
—no cataract leaped and dashed down the 
rocky chasm,—no wreath of mists rose 
sluggishly to the mountain-tops, with their 
trains flickering behind, the effect of which 
did not excite his mind powerfully and 
awaken it to the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions— 


‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good!’ ”’ 


We also refer our readers to the description of the scenery of Glen 
Tilt (p. 172) which is still more strikingly and elaborately drawn, ‘Those 
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who are acquainted only with the gentle and graceful form of the fallow 
deer, with their broad palmated horns and spotted skin, reposing under 
the shade of the silvery beeches, or brousing on the soft perennial verdure 
of the southern parks,* can bring from the recollection of these “ dappled 
fools’’ but a faint idea of the red deer in his mountain solitudes, ranging, 
as Mr. Scrope says, ‘‘ free as the winds of heavens, and whether picking 
his scanty food on the mountain tops, or wandering in solitude through 
the beech groves, or cooling himself in the streams, giving grace, character, 


and unity to every thing around him.” 
Let us take our first view of these beautiful creatures, with their branch- 
ing heads and feet of wind, as they appear approaching the Glen Croinie :— 


‘‘ And now the stately herd began to 
crown the summits, and were soon descried 
from the glen, hanging on the sky-line in 
long array. Those in the van gaze stea- 
dily on all sides, onward move the others 
in succession, their horns and bodies loom- 
ing large against the sky. Heavens! what 
a noble sight! how beautiful! how pic- 
turesque! See how they wind down the 
crags with short measured steps. Now 
hidden, and now re-appearing from behind 
some impending masses of rock. Now the 
prudent leader halts his forces and closes 
up his files. Those in advanceare scrutiniz- 
ing the glen, whilst the rear-guard, wary 
and circumspect, are watching the motions 
of the pursuing drivers. As the men 


herd begin to mend their pace,—calves, 
hinds, and harts come belling along and 
wind down the oblique passage of the 
steep, putting in motion innumerable loose 
stones, that fall clattering over the crags. 
+ + « « « « Beset upon their flanks 
and their rear, and seeing no obstruction 
in the wild forest before them, after long 
and deep misgivings, they take their des- 
perate resolution—down they sweep in 
gallant array—dash furiously across the 
meadow, and plunge right into the flash- 
ing waters of the Tilt. Hark! how their 
hoofs clatter on its stony channel! On. 
_ they — the moss-stained waters 
ying around them, and are fast gainin 
the opposite bank.” 





come forward in a vast semicircle, the 


And so for the present we must leave them, 
‘« Tli inter dumos arrectis auribus acrem 
Arripiunt sonitum,—sed tunc nec pascua cordi 
Leta prius, nec stagna placent; tremor occupat artus, 
Dant saltus, celerique fugA nemus omne pererrant.’? 

If any of our readers, however, of a somewhat bolder nature, would see 
more than we can tell them of the sagacity and the self-possession, of the 
courage and noble bearing of the deer, of his beautiful motions and his 
symmetry ; or if they would behold him in his wrathful mood, when chafed 
to madness by love and anger, and hear the angry roar and bellow of the 
rival monarchs of the herd ; then they must be content to spend many a 
summer day— albeit unused to the melting mood,”—panting against the 
iron ribs of Ben Derig, or toiling over the naked scalp of Ben-y-gloe : 
they must be willing, if occasion calls, to have their faces forced into a bo, 
in Glen Mark, or Glen Brear ; they must eschew the power of the Wizard 
Knight who haunts the forests of Glenmore ; and, above all, they must fly 
the enchantments of the Leannain spell, and not form tender connexions 
with ‘‘ the Fairy Sweethearts” on the mountains, as certain deer hunters 
are said to have done, and to have been detained for weeks in their dan- 
gerous and unhallowed intercourse, while their lawful wives were exposed 
to imminent peril from the jealousy of this irritable and capricious race, 
Should they behold, as the morning dawns, a number of neat little women 
on a knoll, dressed in green, milking the hinds—that is the race of the 





* It is singular that Gilpin should consider the sheep as a more picturesque animal 
than the fallow deer! See his Forest Scenery. In the same spirit he prefers the yew 
tree to the cedar of Lebanon ! 
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unbaptized—let them flee, nor stop till they have gained the nearest 
stream, for there 

‘* No fairy strikes, no witch hath power to harm.’’ 
We will, the while, like Hamlet, to our book. 

There are three ways of pursuing the chase of the red deer in Scot- 
land; by driving,—by coursing with deer hounds,—and by stalking. 
The first requires a great plenty of game, and a large space of unoccn- 
pied ground. On the continent, Mr. Scrope tells us, it is still practised 
on the grandest scale, the game of a whole province being surrounded by 
the marshalled peasantry of a prince or noble, and fixed to some central 
spot for slaughter. Spottiswoode has mentioned that Queen Mary hunted 
the deer in the forest of Marr and Atholl in 1563; and Barclay tells us, 
that two thousand Highlanders were employed for several weeks in driving 
the deer to the amount of two thousand, besides roes, does, and other game. 
Three hundred and sixty deer were killed, five wolves, and some roes. 
This method is still resorted to in the forest of Glengarry and other places ; 
but since the woods have been destroyed, and fire arms improved, the 
system has given way to the more exciting amusement of deer-stalking. 
The second system of hunting with stag-hounds could not be practised in 
the mountains and abrupt country of Scotland, where a horse could not 
follow, though Ossian describes the car-borne Fingal whirling over the hills 
of Morven, like a meteor from a stormy cloud: and to pull down the stag 
with the greyhound, unassisted by the rifle, seems more than the powers 
of the dog, unless under extraordinary circumstances, can achieve, except 
in a time that would be tedious from its length. ‘There remains then the third 
method of deer-stalking, so graphically described in Mr. Scrope’s work, the 
art of which consists of approaching the deer unheard within rifle shot (a 
work of great delicacy and difficulty), assisted by deer hounds to follow and 
bring him to bay, if only wounded. Now, there is no animal more solitary 
and shy than the red deer. He takes the note of alarm from every living 
thing on the moor—all seem to be his sentinels ; the sudden start of any 
animal—the springing of a moor fowl—the scream of the plover—or the 
smallest bird in distress will set him off in an instant. It was this habit of 
starting and affright, without any visible or sufficient cause, that probably 
gave rise to the Celtic superstition, that the deer beheld the ghosts of the 
dead: ‘‘ the deer of the mountains avoids the place, for he beholds a dim 
ghost standing there.’ He is always most timid * when he does not see his 
adversary, for then he suspects an ambush. If he bas him full in view, he is 
as cool and circumspect as possible: he watches him acutely, endeavours 
to ascertain his purpose, and takes the best means to defeat it. He is 
never in a hurry or confused, and when he does take his measure, it is 
decisive. When hotly pursued by dogs, a stag will select the most desir- 
able spot in the mountains where he can stand at bay. His instinct leads 
him to the river, where his long legs give him a great advantage over the 
deer-hounds. Firmly he holds his position, while they swim round him 
powerless, and would die from cold and fatigue before they could make 
the least impression on him. Standing on a rock in the midst of a river, 
he makes a most majestic appearance. Unapproachable in the rear he 
takes such a sweep with his antlers, that he could exterminate a whole 
pack of the most powerful lurchers, that were pressing too closely on him 





at Lucas, the keeper in Richmond-park, says, that the Buck (fallow deer) shows much 
more courage before the dogs than the Stag, and often turns against them. 
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in front. Superior dogs may pull him down when running, but not when 
he stands at bay. A stag is seldom brought to bay a second time by the 
same dogs who overtook him at first; for they exhaust themselves by their 
clamour and exertion, while he is in a comparative state of rest and reco- 
vering his wind. Mr. Scrope, at p. 59, has given us a most animated 
description of a hart brought to bay in auld Hulan :— 





‘‘ In a narrow projecting ledge of rock the precipice, as it seemed on the very 


within the cliff, and in the mid course 
of a mountain cataract; the upper fall 
played close behind him; and the water 
coming through his legs, dashed the spray 
and mist around him, and then at one 
leap went plump over into the abyss be- 
low. The rocks closed in upon his flanks, 
and there he stood, bidding defiance in his 
own mountain-hold, just at the edge of 


brink of eternity. The dogs were baying 
him furiously. One rush of the stag would 
have sent them down into the chasm, and 
in their fury they seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of their danger. All drew in their 
breath, and shuddered at the fatal chance 
that seemed momentarily about to take 
place.’’ 


There are also two similar descriptions further on in the volume (pp. 


213, 223), of equal strength and force of colouring. Mr. Scrope, or 
rather the hero of his book, Mr. Tortoise, commences his campaign, b 

starting from Blair Castle for the Bruar Lodge, in the forest of Atholl ;* 
and, as he proceeds, discourses in such noble terms of the great and difficult 
art which he is pursuing, that we would fain transcribe them all; but as 


that cannot be, we must be content in hearing him say :— 


‘‘ In the pursuit of this sport all your 
powers of body and mind are called into 
action, but, ifthey are not properly ex- 
ercised, the clever creature will inevitably 
defeat you. It is quite an affair of general- 
ship ; and if you have any thoughts of the 
army, I would advise you to scan all our 
motions, that you may gain a knowledge 
of ground, and skirmishing. You will 
find that almost every step we take has 
a meaning in it. We shall creep along 
crafty paths, between clefts and recesses, 
and make rapid and continuous runs, ac- 


cording to the various motions of the 
quarry ; so that when the deer are a foot, 
the interest and excitement will never flag 
for a single moment. See what a bound- 
less field for action is here! and what a 
sense of power these rifles give you, which 
are fatal at such an immense distance ! 
When you are in good training, and feel 
that you can command the deer, your 
bodily powers being equal to take every 
possible chance, the delight of this chase 
is excessive ; and here ends my eulogy.’’ 


We must now suppose that a fine hart is seen; but we must first ex- 


plain what the word seen means in the mouths of the foresters of Atholl. 
It approaches something to the “‘ videor videre’’ of the Roman orator ; or, 
it means what our friends the antiquaries will understand, when having 
scraped the moss off a single letter, the only one left, they pronounce on 
the whole inscription, as . . . 1. . —read puitius ; for it must not be 
supposed that the stag is visible, as in the Epping hunt, in his bodily 
form, and to the naked eye; but that at some immense distance—per 
@quora montium,—or as Plutarch calls it, rekayioy re yedpa—the tip of 
his antlers is to be perceived by a practised vision through the tube of the 





telescope. The plan of the campaign is now opened. 


‘¢ We must all go round by the east be- 
yond yon two hills, which will bring us 
into the bog ; we can then come forward 
up the burn under cover of its banks, and 
pass from thence into the bog again by a 

de wind, when we may take his broad- 


side, and thus have at him. It would be 
quite easy to get at the hart if it were not 
for the hinds on the top of the hill; but 
if we start them, and they go on belling, 
the harts will follow them, whether he sees 
them or not. Above all be silent as the 





* “It is a fact, that one of our most gallant and celebrated generals (why should I 
— to mention Lord Lynedoch ?) declared that he got his knowledge of ground in 
is forest,’ 
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grave,* and when you step upon stones, 
tread as lightly as a ghost. Jf your back 
aches insupportably, you may lie down 
and die; but do not raise yourself an inch 
to save your life. (One man remains to 
watch the course of the deer after the 
fire, another follows with the dogs, and 
a third carries the rifles.) The party 
then advanced, sometimes on their hands 
and knees, through the deep seams of the 
bog, and again right up the middle of the 
burn, winding their cautious course accord- 
ing to the inequalities of the ground. Oc- 
casionally the seams led in an adverse di- 
rection, and then they were obliged to re- 
trace their steps. This stealthy progress 
continued sometime, till at length theycame 
to some green sward, where the ground was 
not so favourable. There was a great dif- 
ficulty : it seemed barely possible to pass 
this small piece of ground without disco- 
very ; however, the dangerous pass was 
then attempted. Tortoise then made a 
signal for Sandy to lie down with the dogs, 
and placing himself flat with his stomach, 
began to worm his way close under the 
low ridge of the bog ; imitated, most cor- 
rectly and beautifully, by the rest of the 
party. The burn now came sheer up to 
intercept the passage, and formed a pool 
under the bank, running deep and drearily. 
The leader then turned his head round 
slightly, and passed his hand along the 
grass as a sign for Lightfoot to wreathe 
himself alongside of him. . . Tortoise 


then worked half of his body over the 


bank, and stooping low, brought his hands 
upon a large granite stone in the burn, 
with his breast to the water, and drew the 
rest of his body after him as straight as he 
possibly could. He was then half im- 
mersed, and getting close under the bank, 
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rably. They proceeded in this manner 
above twenty yards, when, the ground 
being more favourable, they were enabled 
to get on dry land... A sign was given 
to Peter Fraser to come alongside, for 
they were arrived at the spot at which it 
is necessary to diverge into the moss. In 
breathless expectation they now turned to 
the eastward, and crept forward through 
the bog to enable them to come in upon 
the flank of the hart, who was lying 
with his head up the wind, and would 
thus present his broadside to the rifle 
when he started; whereas, if they had 
gone in straight behind him, his haunches 
would have been the only mark, and the 
shot would have been a disgraceful one. 
Now came the anxious moment; every 
thing hitherto had succeeded: much va- 
luable time had been spent; they had 
gone forward in every possible position, 
their hands and knees buried in bogs, 
wreathing on their stomachs through the 
mire, or wading up the burns, and all this 
one brief moment might render futile, 
either by means of a single throb of the 
pulse in the act of firing, or asudden rush 
of the deer, which would take him in- 
stantly out of sight. Tortoise raised his 
head slowly, but saw not the quarry; by 
degrees he looked an inch higher, when 
Peter plucked him suddenly by the arm, 
and pointed. The tops of his horns were 
alone to be seen above the hill in the bog, 
no more; Fraser looked anxious, for well 
he knew that the first spring would take 
the deer out of sight ; a moment’s pause, 
when the sportsman held up his rifle stea- 
dily above the position of the hart’s body ; 
then making a slight ticking noise, up 
sprung the deer, as instantly the shot was 
fired, and crack went the ball right against 











took the rifles. The rest followed admi- his ribs as he was making his rush.’’ 


Kadpn Saray év kovinat Keirat.— 

What with the vigilant timidity of the deer, its acute hearing, and its 
exquisite power of scent, so delicate as to detect the slightest taint in the 
passing breeze, “ smelling the blood of an Englishman,” even on the 
zephyr's faintest wing, and moreover having scouts or sentinels, tanguam 
milites stationarii, placed on every commanding post of danger, it seems 
as much as human skill and enterprize can achieve, to gain mastery over 
these noble brutes in the present day. Have they advanced in intellect 
and sagacity, and dread of man—their foe >? for father neas, who had 
neither stalkers (Oypdexo7ot), nor rifles, nor telescopes, found no difficulty 





* An excellent story is told, p. 230, of a French Count, who, in one of these par- 
ties, after many failures, brought down a hart. He patted the sides of the animal, 
and in his happiness held a snuff-box to his nose—‘‘ Prenez, mon ami, prenez donc.’’ 
This operation had scarcely been performed before the hart, which had only been 
stunned, sprang up suddenly, overturned the Count, ran fairly away, and was never 
seen again. ‘‘ Arréte, toi traitre,’’ cried the astonished Count, ‘‘ arréte, mon enfant. 
Ah! c’est unenfant perdu! Allez donc a tous les diables !’’ 


| 
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with his bow and arrow * in bringing down seven fat bucks upon the Libyan 
shore, and successfully overtaking the wounded in his heavy armour, and, 
sword in hand, or, as old Stanyhurst gives it,— 

‘* No ships thence he ’scried, but three stags sturdie were under 


Near the sea-coast gating, theym sloth thee clusterus herd-flock, 
In greene frith browzing ; stil he stands and snatcheth his arrows. 








And bow bent sharply, from kind and faithful Achates 

Chiefe stags up bearing croches high from the antlier hauted 

On trees strongly fraying, with shaft he stabb’d to the noombles 
Through fels and trenches thee chase thee companie track’d, 
Their blades they brandished, and keen prages goard in entrayles. 
Of stags seven mighty, with ships thee number is even’d. 

With this good venery to the road the captain aproach’d 

And to his companions thee wild stags equally sorted, 

With wine their venison was swyl’d, bestow’d by nobil Acestes, 
Those pipes Aineas then among the company broch’d,” &c. 


There is an opinion amongst many, founded on tradition, that the deer 
attains a very extraordinary age, amounting to some hundred of years.— 
“ Longa est Cervina juventus.’ Mr. Scrope has given us the foliowing 


account :-— 


‘¢ In the year 1836 the late Glengarry, 
accompanied by Lord Fincastle, now Earl 
of Dunmore, was hunting in the garth of 
Glengarry. The beaters had been sent 
into a wood, called Tora-na-carry: a fine 
stag soon broke forth, and was going 
straight to Lord Fincastle, but owing to 
a slight swell, or change of the current of 
air, he turned towards Glengarry, who 
fired at, and killed him. On going up to 
him a mark was discovered in his left ear. 
The first man who arrived was asked, 
‘What mark is that?’ he replied, ‘ That 
it was the mark of Ewen-Mac-Ian-Og.’ 
—Five others gave the same answer; and 
after consulting together, all agreed that 
Ewen-Mac-Ian-Og had been dead 150 
years, and for 30 years before his death 
had marked all the calves he could catch 
with this particular mark: so that this 
deer, allowing the mark to have been au- 
thentic, must have been 150 years old, and 
might have been 180. The horns, which 
are preserved by the Glengarry family, are 
not particularly large, but have a very 
wide spread. Now this circumstance,” 
says Mr. Scrope, “ is clearly and honestly 
attested ; it was communicated to me both 
by the late and present Glengarry; we 


must, therefore, either subscribe at once 
to the longevity, or we must imagine, what 
indeed seems to be the most probable, 
that, as the old forester’s mark was known 
to all the clansmen, some of his succes- 
sors might have imitated it without the 
knowledge or sanction of their chief. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Captain Macdonald, 
of Lochaber, who died in 1776, at the age 
of 86, knew the white hind of Lochtrig 
for the last 50 years of his life; his father 
knew her an equal length of time before 
him, and his grandfather knew her for 
sixty years of his own time, and she pre- 
ceded his days. These three gentlemen 
were all keen deer-stalkers. Many of the 
Lochaber and Brae-Rannoch men knew 
her also: she was purely white, without 
spot or blemish : 


“‘ White she was as lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in Heaven.”’ 


She was never seen alone, and tradition 
furnishes no instance of any shot having 
been fired at the herd with which she was 
associated. 





* ‘« We are told that the most perfect shots and celebrated sportsmen never suc- 





ceed in killing the deer without practice ; indeed, at first, they are sure to miss the 
fairest running shots. This arises from their firing at distances to which they are 
wholly unaccustomed. It is seldom that you fire at a less distance than 100 yards; 


and this is as near as I could wish to get. The usual range will be between this Et 


200 yards ; beyond which distance I never think it prudent to fire, lest I should hit 
the wrong animal, though deer may be killed at a much greater distance. The sports- 
man accustomed to short guns, in shooting of deer, invariably fires behind the quarry. 
Deer go much faster than they appear to do; and their pace is not uniform, but they 
pitch in running, and this pitch must be calculated on. The fire in the midst of a 
sharp run, or when a man is dead blown, must also be taken into account, or as he 
lies on his stomach in the heather.” 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XII. Cc 
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‘A very large stag was known for 
200 years in the Mona-Lia,—a range of 
mountains lying between Badenoch and 
Inverness. He was always seen alone, 
keeping the open plains, so that he was 
unapproachable. He was always distin- 
guished from all others by his immense 
proportions. About 1777, Angus Mac- 
donald got within shot of this large stag, 
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called Damh-mor-a Vinalia, and wounded 
him in the shoulder blade, but he got 
away. In 1807, thirty years after this, 
the same deer was shot at the head of 
Badenoch. After a minute examination, 
the ball of 1777 was found in the left 
shoulder, an inch under the skin, which 
still retained the mark of an old-standing 
perforation.” 


The belief in the extraordinary longevity of the deer is not peculiar to 
the Highlands. A gentleman who attended the Duke of Saxe Cobourg’s 
hunts, informed Mr. Scrope that he had lately seen, in the mountains of 
Thuringia, a stag of stupendous height and dimensions, whose great age is 
quite a tradition, having been handed down from father to son in the 
village from a very remote and untraceable period of time, though he still 
appears in full vigour ; he has Jong enjoyed an indemnity, the Duke having 
restricted every one from firing at him. ‘The woods are of oak, and the 
acorns are one great cause, no doubt, of the large growth of the German 
deer.* It is confidently asserted that a white hind continued to be seen 
in Benalder for two hundred years, and there is at the present time a hind 
which was marked ninety years ago. There was also a large hart well 
known in the forest for seventy years. He was said to carry eighteen 
branches. He has disappeared, however, during the last three years. 
There is now also a hart which has been remarked for many years ; he 
has a peculiar formation of antlers; and it is well ascertained that he 
was shot through the body some years ago, and is now perfectly recovered : 
a deer that has been wounded has, ever after, his horns deformed. It 
must however be noticed, that, in a tame state, or confined in a park, 
deer do not attain any considerable age ; and that the keeper of Rich- 
mond Park (Lucas) does not remember but one that lived to twenty years ; 
and that was the Knap-hill stag, turned out by order of George the Third. 

Besides sports of this animating description, the chase of the WoLr 
also was followed in former times with considerable ardour. Some tra- 
ditionary notices there are of the destruction of the last wolves seen in 
Sutherland, consisting of four old ones and their whelps, which were 
killed about the same time, at three different places, widely distant from 
each other, and as late as between the years 1690 and 1700. Indeed 
some of these detested prowlers continued to ravage the Northern High- 
lands till the disappearance of the pine forests deprived them of retreat 
and shelter. The last survivors of this rabid race were destroyed at 
Achermore, in Assynt, in Halladale, and in Glen-Loth. The death of the 
last wolf and her cubs, on the eastern coast of Sutherland, was attended 
with some remarkable circumstances : 








** Some ravages had been committed 
among the flocks, and the howl had been 
heard in the dead of the night, at a time 
when it was supposed the villanous race 
was extinct. The inhabitants turned out 
in a body, and very carefully scoured the 
whole country, but not successfully ; for, 


after a very laborious search, no wolf 
could be found, and the party broke up. 
‘* A few days afterwards, a man of the 
name of Polson (not Porson), who re- 
sided at Wester Helmesdale, followed 
in the search, by minutely examining the 
wild recesses in the neighbourhood of 





* Pennant mentions a belief existing in India of an immense specimen of deer, or 
elk, now existing in the deep and remote forests, and but rarely seen,—‘‘ Quale 


portentum neque militaris,’’ &c. 
vols. 4to. 


See Outlines of the Globe, by W. Pennant, 4 
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Glen-Loth, which he fancied had not been 
sufficiently attended to before. He was 
accompanied by ofly two young lads, 
one of them his son, and the other an 
active herd-boy. Polson was an old 
hunter, and had much experience in trac- 
ing and destroying wolves and other 
predatory animals ; forming his own con- 
jectures, he proceeded at once to the wild 
and rugged ground that surrounds the 
rocky mountain gully which forms the 
character of the base of Sledale. Here, 
after a minute investigution, he disco- 
vered a narrow fissure in the midst of a 
confused mass of large fragments of rock, 
which, upon examination, he had reason 
to think might lead to a larger opening or 
cavern below, which the wolf might use 
as his den. Stones now were thrown 
down, and other means resorted to, to 
rouse any animal that might be lurking 
within. Nothing formidable appearing, 
the two lads contrived to squeeze them- 
selves through the fissure, that they might 
examine the interior, whilst Polson kept 
guard on the outside. The boys de- 
scended through the narrow passage into 
a small cavern, which was evidently a 
wolf’s den, for the ground was covered 
with bones and horns of animals, feathers 
and egg-shells, and the dark space was 
somewhat enlivened by five or six active 
wolf-cubs. Not a little dubious of the 
event, the voice of the poor boys came 
up hollow and anxious from below, com- 
municating their intelligence. Polson at 
once desired them to do their best, and 
destroy the cubs. Soon after, he heard 
the feeble howling of the whelps, as they 
were attacked below, and saw, almost at 
the same time, to his great horror, a full- 
grown wolf, evidently the dam, raging 
furiously at the cries of her young, and 
now close upon the mouth of the cavern, 
which she had approached unobserved 
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among the rocky inequalities of the place. 
She attempted to leap down at one bound 
from the spot where she was at first seen : 
in this emergency, Polson instinctively 
threw himself forward upon the wolf, 
and succeeded in catching a firm hold of 
the animal’s long and bushy tail, just as 
the fore part of the body was within the 
narrow entrance of the cavern. He had 
unluckily placed his gun against a rock 
when aiding the boys in their descent, 
and could not reach it. Without appris- 
ing the lads below of their imminent peril, 
the stout hunter kept a firm grip of the 
wolf’s tail, which he wound round his 
left arm, and although the maddened 
brute scrambled and twisted, and strove 
with all her might to force herself down 
to the rescue of the cubs, Polson was just 
able, with the exertion of all his strength, 
to keep her from going forward. In the 
midst of this singular struggle, which 
passed in silence,—for the wolf was mute, 
and the hunter, either from the engross- 
ing nature of his exertions, or from his 
unwillingness to alarm the boys, spoke 
not a word at the commencement of the 
conflict,—his son, within the cave, find- 
ing the light excluded from above for so 
long a space, asked in Gaelic and in an 
abrupt tone—‘ Father, what is keeping 
the light from us?’ ‘Ifthe root of the 
tail breaks,’ replied he, ‘ you will soon 
know that.’ Before long, however, the 
man contrived to get hold of his hunting- 
knife, and stabbed the wolf in the most 
vital parts he could reach. The enraged 
animal now attempted to turn and face 
her foe, but the hole was too narrow to 
allow of this; and when Polson saw his 
danger, he squeezed her forward, keeping 
her jammed in, whilst he repeated his 
stabs as rapidly as he could, until the 
animal being mortally wounded was easily 
dragged back and finished.” 


This interesting exploit, so spiritedly narrated by Mr. Scrope, Hogg the 


Ettrick Shepherd has entirely spoilt, by depriving it of all verisimi- 
litude, in the attempt to make it his own. He has turned the wolf into 
a boar, which never dies in silence, and which has not a bushy tail, as 
many gentlemen at wakes and fairs and rural sports, can, to their sorrow 
and disappointment, tell. This mention of the aper fulmineus leads us to 
observe, that, in our author's account of the Forest of Marr, in Aberdeen- 
shire, he mentions that the present Earl of Fife has tried many spirited 
experiments of the introduction of different animals into this celebrated 
forest. He brought over Capercalies (Cock of the Wood) from the North, 
and they increased to the number of twelve ; but when the place was let, 
and the birds removed, they soon died. He has now procured two more 
old ones, and has succeeded, we are told, in rearing up another brood.* 





* Co & -ascithe Gelinote, or Poule de Bois, be introduced into Scotland? it is 
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The wild boar was introduced also, on the advice of the Margrave of 
Anspach, who was at Marr Lodge for a fortnight, but the experiment did 
not answer for want of acorns, which are their principal food: if these 
animals, however, were turned out young, the ant-hills, which abound in 
the forest, might probably be an efficient substitute.* Rein-deer were 
also introduced by his Lordship, but they all died, notwithstanding one of 
them was turned out on the summits, which are covered with dry moss, 
on which, it was supposed, they would be able to subsist. In spite of 
these failures, Lord Fife wished to see if the chamois would live in his 
Alpine domains, and he imported five of these animals from Switzerland ; 
his late Majesty, however, having expressed a wish to have them at 
Windsor, they were accordingly sent there, where they produced young 
ones. A wooden tower was built for them, and they raced up and down 
it as if they had been among their native rocks. They died from having 
eaten some poisonous herb; so that, on all accounts, it is much to be 
regretted that they were not sent originally to the Marr forest. 

There is towards the close of the volume a very interesting account by 
Mr. Macneil, of Colonsay, of the Highland deer-hound—the Canis Vena- 
ticus, celerrimus, audacissimusque,—a title he still preserves, though his 
race, like the race of all other heroes, in these days, is hastening to 
decay. Le chien sans peur et sans reproche, like the Chevalier of the same 
title, will soon, we fear, be known only in the records of history: and 
Buskar and Bayard will be the last of their respective genealogies. It 
appears that the Highland deer-hound and the celebrated Irish wolf- 
dog are the same { : at an early period these dogs were known by the 
same Celtic name, Miol chi, a tradition still prevailing among the High- 
landers that a much larger species of deer than the present formerly 
existed on their hills, which they called Miol (Elk?) Evelyn, in his 
Diary in 1670, says—‘ The bulls, (i. e. bull-dogs), did exceedingly well ; 
but the Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a stately 
creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiffe.” Buffon considers this race of 
dogs as original in our island, and that they were called by the ancients 
dogs of Epirus, or Albanian dogs ; and the dogs at present in use on the 
mountains of Macedonia, for the purpose of deer-coursing, are similar in 
figure, colour, disposition, and in the texture of their hair, to those used in 
this country. They are exceedingly rare, and only to be found in the 





found so near us as the forests of the Ardennes. It is now two years since the last 
bustard was seen in Norfolk. 

* This forest consists of four contiguous glens on the north bank of the Dee. Its 
length may average 15 miles, and its breadth 8 miles, which would give an area of 
about 60,000 acres. It joins the forest of Atholl on the west, and that of Invercauld 
on the east. The stock of deer is reckoned about three thousand. In this forest are 
the last remains of the old pine forests of Scotland. The leaves of the pine trees are 
of a dark green, as compared with the common Scotch fir. 

+ The boar is the animal above all others which the warriors of the pseudo-Ossian 
pursue: the wolf is, I think, scarcely mentioned: and the stag less often than the 
roe. But we have the Boar of the Mist, and the Boar of Runa, and the Boar of 
Gorwol, and two Scandinavian Kings engage in war from a dispute about killing a Boar ; 
and Sarandrono was the King of the Land of Boars. The oak forests must also 
have flourished at that time (?), as they are mentioned often, and the pine but seldom. 

+ British dogs were known and esteemed among the Romans. Nemesian says, 


Sed non Spartanos tantum, tantumne Molossos 

Pascendum catulos ; divisa Britannia nutrit 

Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos ; 
that is, as I understand it,—they received not only mastiffs, but greyhounds from Bri- 
tain ; and, if greyhounds, we must suppose, dogs of the original breed. 
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possession of the nobility.* In Ireland, at the present day, not a vestige 
of this breed is to be met with: the same of England. In Wales some of 
these dogs may remain, though Mr. Scrope says that he has no evidence 
of the fact. In Scotland perhaps not a dozen pure deer-hounds are to be 
found. In their pristine and more perfect state they may have averaged 
in height thirty inches, in girth thirty-four inches, and in weight one 
hundred pounds. None of the canine race presents such a combination of 
qualities as the Highland deer-hound—speed, strength, size, endurance, 
courage, perseverance, sagacity, docility, elegance, and dignity: all these 
qualities are possessed by this dog in a very high degree, and almost all are 
called into exertion in pursuit of the game. What proves the super- 
eminence of this breed is, that every attempt to improve it by crossing 
with any other species, has utterly failed. By the cross with the bull-dog 
courage was gained, but speed, strength, weight, and roughness for the 
protection of feet, was lost. Even the courage was in surplus quantity, 
for it led the animal to attack the deer in front, where all successful 
attack is impossible, and where the dog must be injured or killed. In the 
cross with the blood-hound no quality was gained but that of smell, while 
speed and size were diminished. With the Pyrenean wolf-dog, speed 
and courage were both lost. Sir Walter Scott’s famous dog, of which, as 
well as of the false quantity in its epitaph, we have heard so much, was a 
cross with the blood-hound. The purest and finest specimens of this 
deer-hound now to be met with, are in the possession of Captain Macneil 
of Colonsay ; of which he has in particular two dogs,t Buskar and Bran, 
and two bitches, Runa and Cavack. Two are of yellow, two of sandy red ; 
with black tips to their muzzle, tail, and ears. They are supposed to be 
quite as swift as a well-bred greyhound ; but they are much stronger and 
bolder than the greyhound, and far more sagacious. There is also a dis- 
tinct breed of grey-dogs considered pure in the districts of Lochaber and 
Badenoch :—but, strong, swift, and courageous as they are, there are 
few if any dogs who are capable, single-handed, of pulling down a full- 
grown stag. A most spirited and picturesque account of a deer hunt in 
Capt. Macneil’s’ property in Gara, with all its wild and striking accom- 
paniments, is given, but which is far too long for any room we have to 
spare: yet, as old reviewers, like old dogs, learn to run cunning at last, 
we will cut across the field, and afford our readers a bird's eye view of the 
progress of the course. 
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‘“‘The dogs were slipped,—a general 
halloo burst from the whole party: and 
the stag, wheeling round, set off at full 
speed, with Buskar and Bran straining 
after him. The brown figure of the deer, 
with his noble antlers laid back, contrasted 


with the light colour of the dogs stretch- 
ing along the dark heath, presented one of 
the most exciting scenes it was possible to 
imagine. The deer’s first attempt was to 
gain some rising ground to the left of the 
spot where we stood, and rather behind 





* Dr. Chandler, in his Travels in Greece, appears to have been singularly afraid of 
the large and fierce dogs which accompanied the Albanian Shepherds, to guard their 
flocks against the wolves; et non solum in feras, sed in hostes, etiam latronesque ; 
which thieves and robbers they did not distinguish from a travelling Fellow and Doc- 
tor of Divinity, who returned exclaiming—‘“‘ Tray, Blanche, and Sweet Lips, they all 
bark at me.’’ 

+ A beautiful drawing of Buskar, by Mr. Landseer, is given in the title page—‘ dig- 
nusque numismate vultus.”” The pure bred dog must be of an entire colour, that is 
essential: so that Fingal’s famous dog Bran was only a cross,—for he is called 
«¢ White-breasted Bran.’’—v. Ossian, &c. Fingal, Book vi. Temora, book viii. The 
height of the fine young brindled greyhound at Lucas’, in Richmond Park, is either 29 
or 30 inches, which is equal to that of Buskar. 
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us ; but, a. closely pursued by the dogs, 
he soon found that his only safety was in 
speed. And (as a deer does not run well 
up hill, nor, like a roe, straight down hill,) 
on the dogs approaching him, he turned, 
and almost retraced his footsteps, taking, 
however, a steeper line of descent than 
that by which he ascended. Here the 
chase became most interesting: the dogs 
pressed him hard, and the deer, getting 
confused, found himself suddenly on the 
brink of a small precipice, of about four- 
teen feet in height, from the bottom of 
which there sloped a rugged mass of 
stones. He paused for a moment, as if 
afraid to take the leap, but the dogs were 
so close that there was no alternative. 
At this time the party were not more than 
one hundred and fifty yards distant, and 
most anxiously waited the result, fearing, 
from the ruggedness of the ground below, 
that the deer would not survive the leap. 
They were, however, soon relieved from 
their anxiety ; for though he took the 
leap, he did so more cunningly than 
gallantly, dropping himself in the most 
singular manner, so that his hind legs 
first reached the broken rocks behind: 
nor were the dogs long in following him. 
Buskar sprang first, and, extraordinary 
to relate, did not lose his legs. Bran 
followed; and on reaching the ground 
performed a complete somerset. He 
soon, however, recovered his legs; and 
the chase was continued in an oblique 
direction down the side of a most rocky 
and rugged brae: the deer apparently 
more fresh and nimble than ever, jumping 
through the rocks like a goat, and the 
dogs well up, though occasionally receiv- 
ing the most fearful falls. From the high 
position in which we were placed, the 
chase was visible for nearly half a mile. 

When some rising ground intercepted our 
view, we made with all speed for a 
higher point, and on reaching it, we could 
perceive that the dogs, having got upon 

smooth ground, had gained upon the deer, 
who was still going at speed, and were 

close up with him. Bran was then lead- 
ing, and in a few seconds was at his heels, 


and immediately seized his hock with such 
violence of grasp, as seemed in a great 
measure to paralyse the limb, for the 
deer’s speed was immediately checked. 
Buskar was not far behind; for, soon after- 
wards passing Bran, he seized the deer 
by the neck. Notwithstanding the weight 
of the two dogs which were hanging to 
him, having the assistance of the slope of 
the ground, he continued dragging them 
along at a most extraordinary rate (in 
defiance of their utmost exertions to de- 
tain him,) and succeeded more than once 
in kicking Bran off. But he became at 
length exhausted ; the dogs succeeded in 
pulling him down, and though he made 
several attempts to rise, he never com- 
pletely regained his legs. On coming 
up, we found him perfectly dead, with the 
joints of both his forelegs dislocated at 
the knee, his throat perforated, and his 
chest and flanks much lacerated: as the 
ground was perfectly smooth for a con- 
siderable distance round the place where 
he fell, and not in any degree swampy, it 
is difficult to account for the dislocation 
of his knees, unless it happened during 
his struggles to rise. Buskar was per- 
fectly exhausted, and had lain down, shak- 
ing from head to foot, like a broken-down 
horse ; but on our approaching the deer, 
he rose, walked round him with a deter- 
mined growl, and would scarcely permit 
us to approach him: he had not, how- 
ever, received any hurt or injury: while 
Bran showed several bruises, nearly a 
square inch having been taken off the 
front of his fore-leg, so that the bone was 
visible, and a piece of burnt heather had 
passed quite through his foot. Nothing 
could exceed the determined courage dis- 
played by both dogs, particularly by Bus- 
kar, throughout the chase, and especially 
for preserving his hold, though dragged 
by the deer in a most violent manner. 
This, however, is but one of the many 
feats of this fine dog. He was pupped 
in Autumn 1832, and, before he was a 
year old, killed a full-grown hind single- 
handed.’’ 


This is a noble chase indeed, worthy of the presence of Artemis herself, 
with her Cretan hunting shoes (@vdpdycdes) and well-stored quiver ; and 
well may Mr. Scrope say, that this is a chase which makes all other 
field sports appear wholly insignificant ; and probably such could not have 
been seen in any other part of Great Britain. We are told by the same 


authority that 


‘¢ The speed of a deer may be estimated 
as nearly equal to that of a hare, though, 
in coursing the latter, from its turnings 
and windings, more speed is probably 
required than in coursing the former ; 
but, on the other hand, if a dog is in 


any degree blown when he reaches a 
deer, he cannot preserve his hold, nor 
recover it if once lost ; indeed, it is only 
from his superior speed and, bottem that 
a dog can continue to preserve his hold, 
and thus by degrees to exhaust the deer, 
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till at length he is enabled to pull him 
down. This great power of endurance is 
only to be found in a thorough-bred grey- 
hound ; for even though a cross-bred dog 
might succeed in fastening on a deer, he 
seldom has the speed and endurance 
necessary for _—t his hold: and 
should he receive a fall, will in all 
probability suffer more than a grey- 
hound, whose elasticity of form is bet- 
ter calculated to receive such shocks. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage possessed 
by superiority of speed is, that the dog 
rans less risk of injury : for so long as the 
deer has the power of movement, he 
will not turn round, or attempt to defend 
himself with his horns, but endeavours to 
fly from his pursuers, till they have fas- 
tened on him, and are enabled, by seizing 
some Vital part, to pull him down, Where- 
as a cross-bred dog, who has not sufficient 
speed for a deer, and succeeds only in 
running him down by the nose (and that 
after a long chase), finds the deer at bay 
with his back against some rock. In this 
situation no dog can possibly attack a deer 
with the slightest chance of success. In 


fact, so skilfully does he use his horns in 
defence, and with such fury does he rush 
upon the dogs, that none can get to close 
quarters with him without the certainty of 


Having now given a specimen which we cannot hope to surpass of 
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instant death.* In this position, indeed, 
he could, without difficulty, destroy a 
whole pack. When running obliquely 
down a hill (which is a deer’s forte), no 
dog can equal him, particularly if the 
ground is rough and stony; and in such a 
situation, a dog without great roughness of 
foot is perfectly useless. It is therefore 
advisable not to let loose a dog at a deer 
in a lofty situation, as the ground is gene- 
rally most rugged near the tops of hills, 
and the dogs run a great risk of being in- 
jured. On the other hand, on low and 
level grounds, a dog is an over-match for 
a deer in speed, and as the deer generally 
attempts to make for the high grounds for 
security, and is a bad runner up hills, the 
dog has a decided advantage when slipped 
at a deer in such a situation. It must be 
a subject of regret to the sportsman and 
naturalist, that this noble race of dogs is 
fast dying away, and will, in the course of 
a few years, inevitably become extinct, 
unless some extraordinary exertions are 
made on the part of those who are still 
possessed of the few that remain. Should 
they once be lost, it is difficult to imagine 
how any race of dogs can again be pro- 
duced, possessing such a combination of 
qualities.’’ 


canine courage, we must, in equal justice, find one of the human ; and we 
hope that the breed will be preserved with as much care, as that of the 


dogs. 


‘““A forester of the present Chief of 
Clan Chattan, in passing last summer 
(1837), through the forest of Stramashie 
near Loch Laggan, descried the horns of a 
stag above the heather at some distance: 
and taking advantage of the cover of a 
grey stone on the lee-side of the animal’s 
lair, crept cautiously up to him while he 
was apparently asleep. He had no rifle, 
but opened his deer-knife, which he placed 
between his teeth, that his hands might be 
free, and then threw himself suddenly up- 
on the stag. Upstarted the astonished 
beast, and sprung forward with Donald on 
his back, who grasped him with might 
and main by the horns, to keep his seat in 
a sportsman-like manner: no easy mat- 
ter, I trow—for the animal made right 
down the rugged side of a hill with head- 


long speed, to a stream in the glen below, 
and dashed through it, still bearing his 
anxious rider on his back with the knife in 
his mouth, which he had neither time nor 
ability to use. When, however, this gal- 
lant pair reached the opposite side of the 
glen, and the deer began to breast the 
hill and relax in speed, Donald was enabled 
so far to collect his bewildered senses as 
to get hold of his knife, and he absolutely 
contrived to plunge it into his throat. The 
deer fell forward in the death-struggle, 
and Donald made a summerset of course. 
In consequence of this extraordinary feat, 
the man has been dubbed by the people 
with a new and appropriate name in 
Gaelic, which my authority, Mr. Skene, 
told me he could neither write nor pro- 
nounce.” 


This was dextrous work ; but there are innumerable examples of the 
spirit and determination of Scottish sportsmen ; and Mr. Scrope furnishes 
us with some examples that would make the blood of us Southrons run cold 
in our veins, not only of combats 4 7 outrance with stags, but even with the 
flock of Proteus in their own element ; though we much suspect it was 





* Voltaire, in one of his dying letters, says—‘‘ Je suis un vieux Cerf, plus que dix 
cors, et je leur donnerai de bons coups d’Andouillers, avant d’expirer sous leurs dents.”’ 
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Proteus himself whose capture by a Highland laird Mr. Scrope describes, 
as the god had before surrendered himself to the intrepid son of Cyrene. 
Mr. Scrope also describes the late Glengarry as going forth in his kilt, and 
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remaining on the hills for a week together, sleeping in the open air. 


‘¢ When the stag was at bay, he would 
sometimes have a close engagement with 
him, using his gun-stock or skene-dhu, and 
though often in peril, was ever successful ; 
stout-hearted and enthusiastic as he was, 


nothing could obstruct his course. When 


his dogs once held a stag at bay in an 
island of Loch Garry, no boat being at 
hand, he placed a knife in his handker- 
chief, which he bound round his head, 
swam lustily through the waters, and com- 
pleted his victory.’’ 


Men must either be inspired by the Godhead or the Demon : that is, 
they must sport lawfully on their own lands, or go poaching on those of 
their neighbours ; and there are not wanting instances of determined 
courage, though ‘found among the faithless.” 


‘¢ When men went forth singly (we are 
told)on these unlawful excursions, they were 
sometimes placed in considerable difficulties 
for want of effectual assistance. A poacher 
had lately a very desperate struggle in 
Glen Tilt, the particulars of which I men- 
tion, as they came from his own mouth, 
for he was never discovered. He set off 
in the evening, that he might be on a deer- 
cast in the grey of the morning. Whilst 
it was dark, he descried the horns of a 
deer in a hollow way near him. He had 
small shot only in his gun, and was in such 
a position that he could not change the 
charge without danger of disturbing the 
stag. He crept, however, so close to him, 
that when he sprung on his legs he fell to 
the shot. Not a little surprised, the 
poacher threw down his gun, dashed for- 
ward, and seized his victim by the hind leg ; 
but it was no easy matter to hold him. In 
this struggle the man kept his grip firmly, 
whilst the deer dragged him at a tearing 
pace amongst the large stones and birch 
hags, till he was all over bruises, his legs 
severely lacerated, and his clothes torn to 


shreds,—his bonnet and plaid had entirely 
disappeared. He now contrived to get 
hold of his knife, but it dropped in the 
struggle, and as the deer still sustained 
its vigour, he had much ado to keep hold 
of the limb even with both his hands. The 
darkness became deeper as the animal tore 
and strained forward through the skirts of 
a birch wood, and both repeatedly fell to- 
gether. Breaking forth into the open 
moor, he found his weight was beginning 
to tell upon the energy of the stag, so that 
he had power to swing him from side to 
side; till at length, just as they were re- 
entering the wood, this determined bull- 
dog of a fellow fairly laid him on his broad- 
side, and with such force, that the crash 
seemed to stun him. Stript almost naked 
as the man was, his shirt and kilt torn to 
tatters, and his hose and brogues nearly 
gone, he still contrived, by means of his 
garters and shot-belt, to secure the deer, 
by binding his hind-leg to a birch tree. 
Having accomplished this with great diffi- 
culty, he returned for his gun, and thus at 
length secured his victim.’’ 


How despicable compared to this was the much-vaunted labour of the 


son of Alemena, who was a whole year, according to Mr. Keightley and 
Dr. Lempriere, pursuing the stag of CEnée, and at last caught it in a trap! 
and this, too, with the advantage which the Highland poacher certainly 
did not possess—of a helmet and coat from Minerva, armour from Apollo, 
and a brass club from Neptune, besides other gifts from Olympus, all which 
would have been very useful in Lord Reay's country. This spirit of the 
wolf was not always confined, however, to the chase or slaughter of the 
deer ; it extended also to those, who, it is to be hoped, have no antlers on 
their foreheads ; and like the Homeric pestilence, it ascended upwards 
from animals to man. 

What a wild, ferocious portrait is the following, more fit for the days of 
Hengist and of Horsa, than for those of our piping times of peace,—the 
days of sheriffs and constables, and crowner’s quest and other quillets of 
the law ; when men live ‘‘ on mouldy stew’d prunes and dried cakes,” and 
no more serious conflict is known than “ Shallow’s fight with one Samp- 
son Stock-fish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s Inn:” but see! the hero of our 
tale approaches— 

"AN eyyvs 'Exrwp éoriv, ot pévery Kador. 
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“ Donald Mac-Currochy Mac-Ean- 
More, who lived latterly at Hope, was a 
very noted poacher in Sutherland. Nu- 
merous anecdotes are told of this man; 
but they refer rather to the great enormi- 
ties he was in the habit of committing, 
than to his lighter trespasses amongst the 
deer. His acts of violence and injustice 
were so unusual and savage, as to render 
him an object of universal abhorrence. 
His family name was Macleod. He deli- 
berately murdered his nephew, that he 
might possess himself of the adjoining 
lands of Eddrachilles, and he afterwards 
put to death several of his friends, whose 
revenge he anticipated. He was an expert 
archer—so ruthless a villain, and so ready 
to slay any one who offended him—and, 
indeed, every one whom he could attack, 
whether friend or foe, that, at a period 
when the law was quite inoperative in the 
remote corners of the Highlands, he be- 
came the terror of the entire country. The 
greater part of his time was spent in the 
Derrie-More forest, where he was very 
successful with his long bow. His nephew, 
when attacked by him, took refuge in a 
straw-covered hut, in an island on an in- 
land loch ; but Mac-Currochy tied burn- 
ing pitch and tar to the head of an arrow, 
and firing it into the roof, set the place in 
flames. The young man endeavoured to 
escape by swimming, but an arrow from 
the ruffian’s bow pierced his heart, just as 
he had reached the shore. Mac Curro- 
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chy’s shealing was without a door or win- 
dow, and he entered by a hole in the roof, 
from which he would occasionally take a 
shot at a passing traveller. It is reported 
of him that, when walking with his son, a 
mere boy, on the banks of the river Hope, 
they saw a neighbouring priest on the 
other side of the river. Young Mac- 
Currochy exclaimed,—‘O! daddy, give 
me your bow, that I may bring down the 
priest.’ ‘ He is at too great a distance 
from you (said the father), and you would 
get us into trouble if you attempted to kill 
him without succeeding.’ The priest, un- 
conscious of his danger, approached nearer 
the river, and seated him upon a project- 
ing stone. ‘ Now, daddy,’ said the young- 
ster, ‘ give me the bow, as I am certain I 
can hit him.’ But the old man, still 
doubtful of his son’s success, and expect- 
ing to obtain a nearer aim, refused this 
second request also. When the priest 
moved off, the boy insisted on being per- 
mitted to shoot at the stone upon which 
he had been just sitting; and having hit 
it with an arrow on the very first trial, 
Mac-Currochy complained bitterly of his 
want of judgment, in having resisted his 
son’s desire, and d—d himself for vering 
the boy’s spirit. This ruthless villain was 
buried in a hole in the wall of Durness 
church, by his own direction, to balk the 
threat of an old woman, who told him 
when he was dying, that she would soon 
have the pleasure of dancing on his grave."’ 


Of another mysterious person, but of better fame, known by the name 


of Our-na-Kelig, who lived on cod-fish and cutlets of venison, in spite 
of forest laws and rights of fisheries, and of his huge two-handed sword, 
which could cleave a man from chops to chine, Mr. Scrope has given a 
very interesting story. But we must leave this, and many other most 
ag eeable tales and striking passages ; for see, even as we speak, the sun 
is going down with a red and angry glare over the lofty summits of Ben- 
goe: dark clouds are rolling upwards from the west. There is a sullen 
rising of the wind along the coombs and caverns of the higher hills ; while 
below, the mist is couching and creeping, like an aged man, slowly and 
sinuously along the vale. ‘The mountain ponies have departed with the 
noble spoils of the day ; the dogs in the keeper’s leash are quietly track- 
ing their homeward path ; while loud shouts and Gaelic cries are heard 
responding from hill to hill, from the stalkers and foresters who have been 
separated in the chase, and who are now on the look-out to join their party. 
The hearth is again brightening in the shepherd's shealing ; and the smoke 
that bespeaks the substantial supper to come, is wreathing itself fitfully 
and in gusty puffs into the air. Look homeward now ! 


Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


Gent. Maa. Vot. XII. D 
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NOTICES OF THE CASTLE AND LORDSHIP OF LAUGHARNE, 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE Castle and Town of Laugh- 
arne are distant about twelve miles 
from Caermarthen in South Wales; 
and are built on a stratum of red 
argillaceous sand-stone, which termi- 
nates in a range of low rocks, that 
form the western bank of the Taf or 
Tave river. When the spring tides of 
the Severn-sea swell its waters, they 
form a noble estuary or lake ; the inha- 
bitants of the lower part of Langharne 
are obliged on these occasions to stop 
the crevices of their doors with clay 
in order to exclude the flood from their 
houses. At these times a rude ancient 
cross of black stone, which stands in 
an open space, opposite ‘‘ the Grist,’”’ 
or large corn mill of the lordship of 
Laugharne, is completely surrounded 
by the tide. From this expanse of 
waters the place had probablyits long re- 
ceived name Talacharne— contracted- 
ly from Tal y-lwch eirian, the head of 
the beautiful lake ; still further abbre- 
viated to Lacharne, Laugharne, and in 
the current pronunciation now re- 
duced to the monosyllable Larne. 

Giraldus Cambrensis calls the place 
Talachar, but it is said to have had at 
an earlier period another appellation, 
Aber Coran, being seated at the con- 
fluence of the Coran with the Tave. 
The former is a small stream that runs 
in the valley from Llandawke, a paro- 
chial district north-west of Laugh- 
arne, and joins the Tave under the 
walls of the castle. The Romano- 
Britons had certainly some settle- 
ment at Laugharne: its vicinity to 
Muridunum, Caermarthen, and its har- 
bour accessible to ships of moderate 
burthen, must have recommended the 
place to their attention. 

A bar of sand which crosses the 
mouth of Laugharne river forms at 
neap tides a very serious obstacle to 
the entrance of the harbour ; at spring 
tides the depth of water over this bar 
may be four or five fathoms. A 
striking illustration of the geological 
fact, that rivers, flowing intothe sea or 
other waters, deposit at their mouths 
extensive alluvial plains, is exhibited 
in the rich tract of pasture land known 
as Laugharne Marsh; a silt deposit 


from the retiring tides of ages, the 
barriers of which are lofty natural 
sand hills, the resort of numerous 
rabbits. The waters of the Tave at 
Laugharne are diminished on the ebb 
tide to a very narrow channel, forda- 
ble under direction of an experienced 
guide, and leaving long-extended 
sands ; * frequented by innumerable 
flights of gulls and other aquatic 
birds; the cormorant and the heron 
are constant inhabitants of these 
waters, to which in the winter season 
vast quantities of ducks, teal, geese, 
and other migratory fowl resort. 

It has been before observed, that 
Laugharne could not be unknown to 
the Romans. Carausius, the naval 
commander and usurper of the impe- 
rial purple, had probably a fort here; 
an urn containing several of his coins 
was found some years since in a 
garden adjoining to Laugharne castle; 
and in a natural cavern at Cyngadel, 
a pass through the cliffs westward of 
Laugharne, a sacrificial censer or thu- 
ribulum of bronze was discovered, 
containing many coins of Carausius. 
This relic is in the possession of the 
widow of the late Mr. Skyrme of 
Laugharne, and is a beautiful speci- 
men of British workmanship. 

The foundation of Laugharne castle, 
on the ruins perhaps of the Roman 
fort, is ascribed to Rhys ap Gryffydh, 
the last of the princes of South Wales, 
who, after many vigorous efforts for 
the independence of his country, be- 
eame tributary to Henry Il. Here 
he met and did homage to that mo- 
narch on his return from his expedi- 
tion into Ireland, A.D. 1172. The 
approach to the principal gate of the 
fortress is still to this day called King 
Street, in commemoration perhaps of 
this royal visit. The hall and keep 
tower of Laugharne castle may pre- 
tend to as early a date, and it is re- 
markable that the names of some of 
Henry’s followers in this expedition 
are found attached to certain localities 
in the neighbourhood of Laugharne. 
Makerel Brook, which descends from 
Roche castle, a mile distant from the 
town, derives its name from the Nor- 





* Seamen call a port of this kind a dry harbour. 
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man knight Maquerelle, who probably 
possessed that fortress, of which there 
are some remains near the high road 
from Laugharneto Tenby; and Pas- 
senants * lake is found in the charter of 
Guido de Brian to the burgesses of 
Laugharne. Such, as the antiquary 
has so often occasion to observe, is the 
tenacity of names. 

After the death of Henry II. the 
warlike spirit of Rhys ap Gryffydh 
again broke forth ; according to Giral- 
dus Cambrensis he took the castles of 
Lanstephan and Talachar (Laugharne) 
by assault, and laid waste the pro- 
vinces of Pembroke and Ross by fire 
and sword, but failed in a similar at- 
tempt on Caermarthen. 

Lewellyn ap Jorveth, Prince of 
North Wales, prosecuted a series of 
military incursions with great vigour 
into South Wales in the reign of 
Henry IIl. It was at this period 
that Guy de Brian became distin- 
guished as one of those marcher lords 
who, establishing themselves on the 
frontiers and sea coast of Wales, and 
raising fortresses to command the 
communications of the country, kept 
the native Cambrian princes in check, 
acquiring for themselves what territo- 
ry they might by dint of the sword, 
and exercising within the limits of the 
possessions thus won, the rights of 
lords paramount, with which the 
Crown did not interfere. Guy de 
Brian appears to have sided with the 
barons who rebelled against Henry 
I1]. They committed to his charge as a 
man of influence and authority in 
South Wales, the castles of Caerdigan, 
Caermarthen, and Kilgeran; he re- 
turned however to his allegiance, and 
was received into the confidence of the 
King. 

He held, probably by grant from 
the Crown, the castle and royal de- 
mesne of Laugharne by the military 
service of finding two men at arms 
with horses all properly equipped, or 
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eight armed soldiers on foot, to be 
maintained in the field three days for 
the king at his proper cost, on re- 
ceiving due notice from the bailiff of 
Caermarthen. He espoused Eve, the 
sole daughter of Henry de Tracy, by 
whom he had an only daughter, who 
married Geoffreyde Caunvile ;{ and by 
a second wife, whose name is unknown, 
a son. He died in the thirty-fifth 
year of the reign of Edward I. A. D. 
1307, and was succeeded in his pos- 
sessions by Guy, his heir above-named, 
who married Gwenthelian, daughter 
of Gryffydh ap Lloyd.¢ This appears 
to have been the Guy Brian desig- 
nated as minor or the younger, who 
granted the charter of privileges and 
incorporation to the burgesses of Laug- 
harne. This ancient document is still 
preserved with the muniments of the 
Corporation, and is perfect, with the 
exception of the seal. As a curious local 
record worthy of preservation, we 
have here translated it. The allusions 
to ancient customs and feudal services, 
and the mixture of Saxon with Welsh 
appellations, which it contains, will 
be observed. 
CHARTER OF Guy DE BRIAN TO THE 
BuRGESSES OF LAUGHARNE. 

To all the faithful of Christ to whom 
this present writing shall come, Guy de 
Brione || the younger sends health eternal 
in the Lord. Be it known unto all of you 
that we have granted to our dear and 
faithful Burgesses of Thalacarn, for us and 
our heirs, and our successors whomsoever, 
all the good laws and customs which the 
burgesses of Kaermardyn have hitherto 
used and enjoyed in the time of King 
John, the grandfather of the Lord Ed- 
ward, the son of Henry, and of their pre- 
decessors, kings of England, preserving 
the weights and measures which were in 
use in the time of Guy de Brione senior. 
We grant also to them a free common in 
all our northern wood, to wit in the whole 
Forest of Coydebech { and all that com- 
mon pasture in the Marsh of Thalacarn, 
which is called Menecors,** according to 
the marks and boundaries as it has been 





* The surname Passenaunt occurs in the second roll of Norman noblemen and gen- 


tlemen given by Stowe inhis Annals. Fol. Edit. by Howes, 1631, p. 108. 


If this and 


the roll of Battle Abbey be fabrications, they are of a very early date, and doubtless 


comprise many traditional facts. 
+ Dugdale’s Baronage. 


t Galfridus de Caunvile is a witness to the Charter to the Burgesses of Laugharne. 
§ MS. in possession of Mrs. Starke of Laugharne. 


|| This is the orthography for the name adopted in the original charter. 


§ Coed bach, i. e. the little wood. 


#* Maeni-cors, the marsh near the rocks. 
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perambulated, and also all that free com- 
mon from the rivulet which is called 
Makerellis, proceeding upwards as far as 
Grenesladesheved, and so westward over 
Eynonsdune by the way which leads to 
Brangweys, and thence as far as Corans- 
heved* and so onward to Howlake and 
thence to the top of Tadyshull, then down- 
wards to Passenant’s lake, and thus east- 
ward as far as the bounds between Mol- 
dehulle and that carucate of land which 
formerly belonged to Richard the son of 
William ; and so downwards to the river 
Taf, then as far as Heminghes will,t 
thence upwards to Morestone and as far 
as Pensarnes.$ Then coming downwards 


to Blindwell and so far as...... thence’ 


descending to the mouth of the river Taf, 
thence as far as Showellscroft, and up- 
wards to Burch and Mere, and so descend- 
ing to the long rock which is near our 
virgate of Thalacarn. Also we grant to 
them a way sixteen feet in width for 
driving their cattle from the common 
pasture aforesaid near Passenantslake down 
to the Taf. We grant moreover to the 
burgesses aforesaid, one customary acre in 
length and breadth for digging turf where 
they shall think fit in the Turbary ad- 
joining Passenant’s lake. 

We grant also that they shall not lose 
their goods and chattels for the forfeiture 
or transgression of their servants, if found 
in the lands of the said servants or else- 
where by them deposited, as far as they 
can be shown to be theirs. And that if 
the said burgesses or any of them shall die 
within our land testate or intestate, neither 
we nor our heirs will cause their goods to 
be confiscated, but that they shall possess 
them entirely as far as the said chattels of 
the deceased may be reckoned to have 
been theirs, or their heirs may have know- 
ledge or belief thereof. We also grant 
that none of them within our land shall be 
accountable for the debt of any one his 
neighbour, unless he be his debtor or his 
surety; nevertheless that the surety of 
such person shall not be compelled to pay, 
while he has himself wherewithal to dis- 
charge the debt. And that all transgres- 
sions committed within the township be 
answered for as is customary in the 
borough of Kaermardyn. Also we grant 
that ifany one of them shall incur forfeit 
towards another within the township, he 
shall not be committed within the Castle 
Gates, so long as he can find good and 
sufficient pledges of answering to the 
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right. Also that no one of them shall 
be compelled to lend to his lord or to any 
bailiff of his, more than twelve pence,§ 
unless he shall think fit for his own good 
will, and that no inquisition of foreign 
matters be made by the burgesses afore- 
said, but by thefree tenants of the country, 
nor any inquisition taken by foreigners 
relating to the burgesses. Also we grant 
to the said burgesses that they shall elect 
twice within the year two competent bur- 
gesses to the office of our Portreeve, to 
wit, one in the hundred (court) next after 
the feast of St. Michael, and another in 
the hundred (court) next after Easter, by 
the common consent of them all, and not 
by our bailiff’s authority; to hold the 
hundred (court), take cognizance of at- 
tachments belonging to the hundred 
(court), and to receive the rents of the 
township and the toll, and that the said 
portreeves shall pay the rents and toll to 
us or our bailiff for that purpose ap- 
pointed within the township of Thalacarne 
by tally, and that there shall be no other 
place for purchase or exchange or other 
service within or without the township 
which may be to their prejudice. We 
also grant to the same that the said bur- 
gesses be free from all duty and service of 
ploughing, harrowing, taking up hay, 
reaping, and binding corn; from every 
kind of carriage, andfrom repairing the 
mill or its lake, and from every other 
service which may operate to their servi- 
tude and prejudice within or without the 
township ; and that they shall not go to 
the army nor to guard their township as 
the burgesses of the hundred are accus- 
tomed todo. We will and grant that if 
any one of them shall purchase in the 
open day before his neighbours, any article 
afterwards claimed as stolen, he, the pur- 
chaser, shall lose nothing thereby if he 
shall prove on oath before his neighbours 
that he was ignorant that he bought the 
said article of the thief. And in order that 
this our grant and confirmation of our 
charter, for ourselves, our successors 
and assigns whomsoever, may remain for 
ever ratified, firm, and inviolable, we cor- 
roborate it with the impression of our 
seal before these witnesses, Geoffry de 
Caunvill, Patrick de Chaworth, William 
de Caunvill, Thomas de Roche, Roger 
Corbet, knights, John Laundry, Walter 
Malenfant, Mared ab Traharn, Thomas 
Bonegent Clerk and others. (L. S.) 





* The head of the Coran stream. Heved Saxon. 

+ Will for well, Saxon. 

t Pen-sarne the head of the causeway. 

§ The payment of twelve pence per annum to the portreeve and the corporation, 
constitutes a tenure in burgage within the liberties of Laugharne. 
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Guy de Brian was subsequently 
afflicted with imbecility of mind, and 
livery of his lands was made on cer- 
tain conditions to hisson, who died 
17th June, 1349, 23d of Edward III. 
His successor was the celebrated Sir 
Guy Brian, the standard bearer of 
Edward III. and afterwards, in the 
forty-third year of that monarch’s 
reign, admiral of the fleet employed 
against the French; two years 
after he was engaged in the Scottish 
wars, and was elected a knight of the 
garter. In the first year of the reign 
of Richard the Second he served in 
the wars of France, and accompanied 
that king in his Irish expedition. He 
seems to have taken great interest in 
the prosperity of his barony of Laug- 
harne, and, from circumstances which 
will hereafter be noticed, to have rebuilt 
the parish church. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Montacute, Earlof Salisbury, 
by whom he had a son bearing the 
usual baptismal name of the family, 
Guy. This son diedduring the lifetime 
of his father, leaving a daughter Phi- 
lippa, married to Sir John Devereux, 
to whose possession, by some arrange- 
ment of marriage settlement, the ba- 
rony of lLaugharne devolved, and 
afterwards to Sir Walter Devereux his 
brother. Sir Guy Brian departed this 
life in 1391, and was buried in the 
abbey church of Tewkesbury, where 
his monument is still extant, sur- 
mounted by his effigy, and adorned 
with the armorial achievements of 
Brian and Montacute.* 

To return to the descent of the cas- 
tle and lordship of Laugharne; they 
were inherited by the grand-daughter 
of Sir Walter Devereux who married 
William Herbert, first Earl of Pem- 
broke of that name. Maud, the issue 
of this marriage, espoused Henry 
Percy Earl of Northumberland. Wil- 
liam Herbert was a firm friend and 
partizan of Edward IV, and had 
had grants from him in the first year 
of his reign of numerous lands and 
fortresses in South Wales, as the cas- 
tles of Laugharne, St. Clare, Llanste- 
phan, Tenby, Walwyns, Pembroke, 
&c. By Maud, above-named, he had 
ason Henry Percy Earl of Northum- 


berland, who was possessed of Laug- 
harne Castle in the time of Henry VII. 
During the minority of his eldest son 
and heir Henry, a grant was made by 
the Crown, A.D. 1490, to one Robert 
Jay,an officer of the court, (designated 
as Valectus Hostiarius Camere,) for 
life, of the office of Forester, Hay- 
ward, and bailiff of the vill and de- 
mesne of Laugharne.t 

The castle and barony of Laugharne 
continued in the family of Percy until 
the attainder of Thomas, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when it escheated to the Crown. The 
celebrated Sir John Perrot, (a reputed 
natural son of Henry VIII. and 
half-brother of Queen Elizabeth,) Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, was then entrusted 
with the custody of the castle and 
demesne. Of Sir John Perrot I shall 
speak further when the ancient and 
present state of Laugharne Castle 
shall be noticed. On his falling into 
disgrace and being attainted of high 
treason, possession of the castle and 
lands was resumed by the Crown, 
who caused an inquisition to be made 
by jury of their condition. Charles 
the First granted these possessions 
to Sir Sackville Crow. 

In 1644, when the loyalists were 
driven to maintain the cause of consti- 
tutional monarchy in the ancient feu- 
dal fortresses of the realm, Laugharne 
Castle was garrisoned for the king. It 
was besieged and taken by General 
William Laugharne after a vigorous 
resistance maintained, according to 
tradition, for three weeks. On this 
occasion Morgan Lloyd of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Llandawke was pre- 
sented to the Parliament as “a malig. 
nant,” who, with others, supported 
the power of Russel and Gerard, then 
in arms against the Parliament; and 
that upon the approach of the Parlia- 
ment forces to besiege Laugharne Cas- 
tle, they removed their stock of cattle 
and other substance from the neigh- 
bourhood, far into the quarters of the 
royalists, who had broken down the 
bridges, &c. The articles of accusa- 
tion against Lloyd were not prose- 
cuted by the Parliament, when in the 
following year he fell into their power, 
a circumstance ascribed to the respect 





* See this Tomb engraved in Stothard’s Monumental Effgies- 


+ MS. ut supra. 
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and influence which he held in his 
own neighbourhood; on the 30th 
March 1645 the Committee appointed 
by the Parliament suffered him to de- 
part on condition that he should ap- 
pear before them again if summoned. 
On the restoration Charles II. granted 
the castle, &c. to Sir William Russel, 
who sold the property to Sir John 
Powel, knight, one of the judges who 
maintained the cause of liberty and 
true religion on the trial of the Seven 
Bishops ; the castle now lay unroofed 
and dilapidated, having been set on 
fire by the victors of the Parliamentary 
faction; it was, therefore, uninhabit- 
able, and Judge Powel erected for 
himself a residence at the Broadway, 
on the road from Laugharne to Tenby. 
The site of this mansion is now only 
indicated by its extensive garden walls 
andorchards. From his grand-daughter 
the lordship of Laugharne passed by 
sale to Pennoyre Watkins, Esq. whose 
grand-daughter, the widow of the late 
Richard Starke, Esq. is the present 
possessor. If I have been somewhat 
particular in tracing the descent of 
this royal demesne, the lover of topo- 
graphical researches will pardon me ; 
the majority of writers on Welsh 
antiquities content themselves with a 
few common-place descriptive repeti- 
tions, and are rather painters of sce- 
nery and picturesque circumstances 
than local historians. I shall next 
proceed to notice the present state of 
Langharne and its antiquities, and 
some of the old customs which are 
still retained by its inhabitants. 
A. J. K. 
(To be continued.) 





TyTLER’s ENGLAND, UNDER EDWARD 
VI. aND QuEEN Mary. 
Mr. Ursan, June 16. 

IN the June number of your Maga- 
zine you have noticed at considerable 
length Mr. Tytler’s recent work on the 
History of England during the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Queen Mary; and 
in so duing have entitled yourself to 
the thanks of all your readers, since 
it cannot be doubted that many years 
have elapsed since a work equally in- 
teresting to the English student, has 
appeared. At the same time, however, 
that your reviewer admits that it ‘‘ will 
take a permanent place amongst the 
materials for the History of England,” 
he has so pointedly cautioned subse- 


Tytler's England, under Edward VI. and Mary. 
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quent writers against adopting Mr. 
Tytler’s conclusions, that,it will not, I 
feel persuaded, seem strange that the 
lover of historic truth should anxiously 
beg to be supplied with a few exam- 
ples of Mr. Tytler’s unfair inferences— 
a few proofs that his book is not to be 
relied on. 

The two principal characters to 
which your reviewer has directed the 
reader’s critical attention, are those of 
Somerset and Cecil. As my object is 
to ascertain how far Mr. Tytler, as an 
historian, is to be relied on, and not to 
defend him, I shall offer no comment 
on the startling assertion that he “‘ is 
very charitable in his consideration of 
great people,” though your reviewer 
condemns him for defending Somerset 
at the expense of the Admiral ; who, 
you must be aware, was as great, in 
his way, as Somerset. Your reviewer 
also condemns Mr. Tytler for depre- 
ciating Cecil, and Cecil was a greater 
man than either. 

1 see no grounds whatever for differ- 
ing from Mr. Tytler in his estimate of 
Somerset’s character, nor has your 
reviewer couched his reasons for so 
doing in terms which enable a reader 
to understand precisely what those 
reasons are. In other words he con- 
demns Mr. Tytler’s inferences without 
disproving them. On the subject of 
Cecil, however, *he is more explicit, 
and states that Mr. Tvtler has drawn 
an unfair inference from a very re- 
markable document which (unfortu- 
nately, I confess, for what ‘‘ we have 
been told from childhood,’’) states that 
Cecil received mass and confessed at 
Wimbledon in 1556; Mr. Tytler’s in- 
ference from that document being, that 
Cecil conformed outwardly during 
Queen Mary’s reign to the Roman 
Catholic religion. Now, Sir, 1 thought 
it was a very well understood thing 
that Cecil did conform ; and in sup- 
port of this statement I beg leave to 
quote the following passage from a 
work which has no pretensions to 
critical accuracy, but which states the 
popular version of most of the stories 
which it has occasion to pass under 
review. lallude to Burke’s Peeraye 
and Baronetageof Great Britain, where, 
under the article ‘“‘ Exeter,” I read as 
follows : 

‘* Under the rule of Mary, although a 
zealous reformist previously, Sir William 
Cecil, with the tact of the renowned 
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churchman of Bray, doffed his protestant 
mantle and conformed to the ancient faith : 
outwardly, saith his recent biographer, 
Dr. Nares, but certainly so far as engag- 
ing a Romish domestic chaplain, humbling 
himself at the confessional, and kneeling 
before the altar of the real presence, con- 
stitute such a conformation. This out- 
ward demonstration proved not to have 
been assumed in vain, for we find the wily 
politician enjoying again the sunshine of 
royal favor,’’ &c. &c. 

The Count de Feria’s evidence on 
this subject is obviously worthless. 


No one ever supposed that Cecil be- 
came really a Roman Catholic, and the 
Count’s assertion (and it is only an as- 
sertion after all,) goes simply to show 
that he believed Cecil to be a heretic at 
heart. 

Any light which yourself or your 
readers may be inclined or enabled to 
throw on this very interesting question, 
will be very acceptable to 

Yours, &c. 
A Lover or Historic Traut. 
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Porticat Note rrom Epwarp Cave 
to Mr. Joun Hueus, Printer. 


(Printed in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. V. p. 35; but here more cor- 
rectly, from the original now in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Library at Stowe.) 


Good Master Hughes, 
I hope you'll excuse 

That a favour to ask I presume. 
What favour is it >— 
That me you will visit, 

Who cannot stir out of my room. 
I hope you’re stout, 
And can trudge about, 

And therefore your favour I crave, 
The sooner the better, 
Thus ends a gout letter 

From your humble, trés humble 

E. Cave. 


Monday, Dec. 12, 174—(Sic in orig.) 
St. John’s Gaie. 





Memoir or M. Desrorces MaItL- 
LARD, alias MLE. Maccrals DE LA 
V1IGNE. y 
THE following curious piece of lite- 

rary history is little known in this 
country. It presents one of the most 
extraordinary instances of pseudony- 
mous authorship, and an inveterate 
passion for writing verse, which no dis- 
couragement could assuage. 

Paul Desforges Maillard was born at 
Le Croisie in Britanny in 1699. Al- 
though he was ardently devoted to the 
muses, his name would now be forgot- 
ten entirely, if it had not been for a 
stratagem, by which he contrived to 
secure a temporary reputation. Hav- 
ing become a candidate for a poetical 
prize, proposed by the French Aca- 
demy, which he did not succeed in 
obtaining, he determined to publish his 


poem notwithstanding, and accordingly 
requested its insertion in the Mercure, 
a periodical of some reputation. This, 
however, the editor, De la Roque, 
positively refused, and indeed declined 
receiving any more of his communica- 
tions. If Desforges, in the extraordi- 
nary step which hetook in consequence, 
had only intended to be revenged, he 
would have had his object ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that the sprete 
injuria muse actuated him with any 
such design. He probably wanted to 
be read, and to secure that gratifica- 
tion at all events. 

He conceived the idea of personating 
a female authoress, and of giving his 
poetry to the world as her productions. 
Of course it was necessary to assume 
a different name from his own, and 
this he took from a vineyard called 
Malcrais, which was situated near his 
residence at Brederac. Under the 
name of Mademoiselle Malcrais de la 
Vigne, he forwarded some little pieces 
of poetry to De la Roque, the afore- 
mentioned editor of the Mercure. 
Whether he made use of any other 
person’s handwritingis not mentioned ; 
but in any case he risked detection : 
for if they were sent in his own hand, 
it was hardly to be expected that the 
editor would be blinded by a feigned 
name; while if they were written out 
by some one else, he exposed himself 
to the betrayal of the secret. What- 
ever plan he adopted, the device suc- 
ceeded ; the editor fell into the snare, 
and not only inserted the verses with- 
out suspicion, but did it with plea- 
sure. 

As the Mercure had a great circula- 
tion, the poetry was extensively read, 
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In a short time the praises of the Bre- 
ton authoress were in everybody’s 
mouth, and she was hailed, by the 
poets of the day, as a tenth muse. 
The criticism, which would have 
blasted the real author, was dumb 
when a lady was believed to be in the 
case. Destouches addressed some 
complimentary lines to her in the same 
periodical, as also did several others, 
and even Voltaire complimented her 
through that channel, in some lines 
beginning, 
Toi dont la voix brillante a volé sur nos 
rives.— 
Thou, whose delightful song, 
Flutters our shores along. 


So far, there was no great harm done, 
except the compromise of truth, which 
ought not to be tampered with, on any 
account. The situation of the poet 
was ridiculous enough, to any one who 
was in the secret ; but to De la Roque, 
the editor of the Mercure, the conse- 
quences were quite pitiful. He be- 
came violently enamoured of the fair 
unknown, and, as he was a bachelor, 
determined on making her an offer of 
marriage. How to address her was 
the difficulty, as he had no direct 
means of communicating with her: 
he therefore resolved on doing so 
through the Mercure, and inserted a 
declaration to that effect ; part of it 
was thus expressed: ‘‘Je vous aime, 
belle Bretonne; pardonnez moi cet 
aveu, mais le mot est laché.”—I love 
you, fair Breton ; forgive me this 
avowal, but the word has escaped 


me. 

Whether Desforges thought it was 
now high time to impose on the world 
no longer, or whether (as M. Dela- 
porte says,) he had grown tired of 
acting a part, he declared himself to 
be the author of the poetry which had 


been so much admired. ‘he result 
of this acknowledgment astonished 
everybody, but to himself it must have 
been deeply mortifying. When the 
female mask was taken off the idol, 
the charm was gone. The verses, 
which had been so highly extolled, 
now sank below mediocrity in public 
estimation, and it must be owned, that 
such was their real value. It is now 
agreed, that his style was prolix, and 
wanted taste. The adventure fur- 
nished Pirou with the subject of his 
3 
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metromanie, and thus Desforges was 
condemned to a reputation he would 
never otherwise have attained. It is 
remarkable, that he was a member of 
the provincial academies of Angers, 
Caen, La Rochelle, and Nancy, a cir- 
cumstance which certainly tends to 
rate the privilege of their admission 
very low. 

Desforges deserves some credit, for 
a readiness of mind, which turned 
everything to account. Having be- 
come acquainted with Voltaire, in his 
assumed character, he endeavoured to 
make an advantageous use of the in- 
troduction. He was desirous of ob- 
taining an appointment, which was in 
the gift of the comptroller-general, 
with which view, he wrote to Voltaire, 
to secure his interest. Voltaire pro- 
mised to do his best to procure him 
the appointment, concluding his letter 
with these words, which Desforges 
had no right to complain of, though 
they may have touched him close :— 
“‘Trop heureux si je puis obtenir 
quelquechose du Plutus de Versailles 
en faveur de /’ Apollo—de Bretagne.” 
Too happy if I can obtain anything 
from the Plutus of Versailles in favor 
of the Apollo of Britanny. 

Desforges died in 1772. He pub- 
lished Poems of Mile. Malcrais de la 
Vigne, 1735. Verses in French and 
Latin on the taking of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, 1748. Les Arbres, an idyll, 
1751. Works in verse and prose, 
1759: printed at Amsterdam, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The following specimen of his poe- 
try will suffice to shew that his stand- 
ard was not above mediocrity; the 
lines were composed for the portrait of 
M. de Robien, who possessed a fine 
collection of medals. 

Magistrat équitable, ami pur et sincére, 
Digne de ses nobles aieux ; 

La probité, l’honneur forment son carac- 

tére, 

Et son beau cabinet a de quoi satisfaire 
Les savans et les curieux. 

These lines might be quoted as a spe- 

cimen of the bathos in poetry.* 

CypwELI. 





* The preceding account is taken from 
M. Delaporte’s Recherches sur la Bre- 
tagne, Les Siécles Litteraires of M. Saba- 
tier de Castres, and the Dict. Historique 
of M. de Beauvais. 
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ON THE KINGDOM OF YVETOT. 


‘* Yvetot, Yvetotium, grand bourg 
de France, au pays de Caux, en Nor- 
mandie, a 2 lieues de Caudebec, et 6 de 
Rouen. Il a porté le titre de Prince 
dans la Maison du Belai. Il y a en de 
grands disputes entre les savans, sur le 
titre de Royaume que plusieurs ont pré- 
tendu avoit été donné Ace bourg.’’—Vos- 
gien (Ladvocat) Dicti ire Géogra- 
phique, edit. 1759. 

Yvetot, 9,853 habitans, jolie ville 
industrieuse, eut des seigneurs qui, avant 
Louis XI. portaient le titre de Rois.””-— 
Teuliéres, Nouvelle Géographie de la 
France, 1832, p. 94. 


Mr, Ursan, May 27. 


The preceding extracts sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the question 
which attaches to the town of Yvetot 
in Normandy. The kingdom of Yve- 
tot, and its kings, are proverbial in 
France, though the title is now a 
mere burlesque, like that of the Mayors 
of Garratt in our country. But so 
general a belief prevails, of this place 
having formerly enjoyed the dignity 
of a kingdom, however insignificant in 
point of size, that seemingly some 
circumstance must have occurred, to 
give rise to the tradition. The following 
account, which contains the essence 
of the controversy, is taken from 
the ‘‘ Histoire du duché de Nor- 
mandie” by M. Goube, 1815, vol. iii. 
p. 97-99. 

‘‘This town has given rise to many 
fables, since Robert Gaguin (of the order 
of Mathurins) who, notwithstanding his 
errors was not the less a person of merit, 
thought fit to say in his History of France, 
which ends in 1499, book ii. fol. 17, that 
Gautier, chamberer* or valet to Clotaire I. 
having been disgraced by his master, 
withdrew into banishment for the space of 
ten years ; that at the close of this period, 
flattering himself that the son of Clovis 
was mollified, he determined on returning 
to France, and, in passing by Rome, Pope 
Agapetus I. gave him letters of recom- 
mendation to the King, who was then at 
Soissons, the capital of his dominions. 
Gautier d’ Yvetot arrived there on Good 





Friday, 536 ; he went immediately to the 
church where Clotaire was, and threw him- 
self at his feet, intreating him to receive 
him into favour, by His merit, who ona 
similar day had shed His blood for the 
salvation of mankind; but Clotaire, a 
stern and cruel prince, having recognised 
his chamberer, ran him through the 
body with his sword. 

‘* Gaguin, apparently indignant at the 
King’s abominable treatment of Gautier, 
and supposing that Agapetus had felt the 
same indignation, says, that ‘ the pontiff 
threatened Clotaire with the thunders of the 
Vatican, if he did not make amends for his 
crime; that the monarch, beingintimidated, 
erected the lordship of Yvetot into a king- 
dom, in favour of the heirs and successors 
of the lord of Yvetot ; that he dispatched 
letters to that effect, signed by himself 
and sealed with his signet ; and that since 
this time the lords of Yvetot have borne 
the title of King.’ Gaguin proceeds to say, 
that ‘ this extraordinary event happened 
in the year of grace 536, as is proved by 
certain and indisputable authority.’ 

‘¢ This passage of the history of France 
by Gaguin has been examined with the 
most rigid exactitude by the Abbé de 
Vertot, in a dissertation inserted among 
those of the collection of the Memoirs of 
[the Academy of] Inscriptions in 1714, 
4to. vol. iv. where this learned abbé 
proves, that no contemporary historian 
mentions this singular event; that Clo- 
taire was not sovereign of Neustria, be- 
cause he was King of Soissons; lastly, 
that Pope Agapetus was dead. That at 
this time fiefs were not hereditary; and 
that acts were not dated by the year of 
grace, as Robert Gaguin relates. 

‘‘ It is probable, that in the period be- 
tween 1370 and 1390, the sovereign, by a 
particular favour, changed the land of 
Yvetot into franc-aleu, and freed it from 
all duty of homage and vassalage, which 
land has since enjoyed all the privileges of 
the noble freeholds. 

‘* On this subject may be consulted, 
the dissertation of the Abbé Vertot; the 
treatise on Nobility, by M. de la Roque ; 
the Geographical Dictionary of France; 
the Mercure for January, 1726; and the 
Latin treatise on the kingdom of Yvetot, 
by Claude Malingre,t entitled, De falsd 





* Or chamberlain ; this officer formerly held one of the five great offices of the 
Crown. The grand chamberer took precedence of the constable. (Note by M. Goube.) 
+ An historian of the seventeenth century; his best work is his History of the 
Honorary Dignities of France. (Note by M. Goube.—M. Beauvais considers him a 


very mediocre writer.) 
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On the Kingdom of Yvetot. 


regni Yvetoti narratione, ex majoribus 
commentariis fragmentum, Paris, 1615, 
8vo.”’ 

Such is the account which M. Goube 
has given in his History of Normandy. 
The objections of Vertot are not en- 
tirely conclusive; for 1. Neustria is 
a vague term, and M. Goube (vol. i. 
p- 30) includes it in the dominions 
of Clotaire; and as M. Teuliéres ob- 
serves, there is no settled opinion as 
to the positive boundary to be assigned 
to the kingdoms of Austrasia and Neus- 
tria. (Nouvelle Géographie, p. 163.) 
2. The death of Agapetus is placed in 
536, but great exactness of calculation 
is not to be required in these cases, 
nor would the mistake of a pope’s 
name invalidate the story.* 2. Gaguin, 
as cited by M. Goube, does not say 
that the act was dated by the year of 
grace, but that it happened in the 
year of grace 536, i.e. according to 
the present mode of computation. 
4. Although fiefs may not usually 
have been hereditary at that time, the 
narrative is not materially affected by 
the argument, for the practice may 
have commenced in this instance. 


The silence of contemporary historians 
is certainly unfavourable, though not 
insuperably so; at least the story is 
but too conformable to Clotaire’s cha- 


racter. In Galignani’s Guide through 
France, p. 643, it is said, without re- 
ferring to any authority, that ‘‘ this 
prince and the aforesaid lord were 
not contemporaries, and consequently 
the tale deserves no credit.” 

As might be expected, the French 
historians are divided on the subject, 
but the proponderance is against it. 
President Henault thinks i¢ worth al- 
luding to, but merely says, at the year 
534, ‘‘ The supposed kingdom of 
Yvetot is placed in this year.”” Lenglet 
Dufresnoy, in his Chronology, treats 
it as ‘a mere fable,” but adds, that 
**The land of Yvetot has long been a 
franc-aleu.”” M. Beauvais, in his va- 
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luable Dictionnaire Historique, (art. 
GavuTIER) says, that ‘‘ the pope erected 
Yvetot into a kingdom, but the cir- 
cumstance is not incontestable.” The 
Abbé Macquer, in his Abrége Chronolo- 
gique del’ Histoire Ecclesiastique (drawn 
up on the plan of Henault) makes no 
mention of it. It is also passed over 
by Guyot, ina History of France, com- 
posed for the plates of F. A. David, a 
work particularly severe on the crimes 
of the French Kings, and where we 
might naturally expect to have found 
it, if the writer had not thought fit to 
omit it. 

Mr. Beauvais (art. Gautier) has 
mentioned some other works, to which 
the readgy may refer, who is disposed 
to investigate the subject. 1. Les Preu- 
ves de l’ Histoire du Royaume d’ Yvetot, 
par Jean Ruault, Paris, 1631, 4to. 
which he elsewhere states to be rare 
et recherché. 2. A dissertation on the 
supposed kingdom, by the Abbé des 
Thuileries, printed in the third volume 
of the Dictionnaire Universellede France. 
3. The dissertation of Foncemagne, in- 
serted in the description of Upper Nor- 
mandy, by Toussaint-Duplessis. 4. 
Précis Analytique des Travaux del’ Aca- 
démie de Rouen, 1812, 8vo. 

Yvetot, as Vosgien mentions, was 
the property of the Du Bellay family, 
but not their residence, as the most 
eminent of them were born at Mont- 
mirail. Martin du Bellay, Lieutenant- 
General of Normandy, is known by 
the title of Prince of Yvetot. He was 
author of historical memoirs, illustra- 
tive of the reign of Francois I. and 
died in 1559. After remaining in this 
family for about a hundred and thirty 
years, it passed to that of Albon- 
Saint- Marcel. 

These particulars are better calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity than to satisfy 
it. The subject has not received much 
attention in England, and offers a new 
field of inquiry to our antiquaries. 

Tam, &c. CypWweEtt. 





* Pope Agapetus died at Constantinople, April 14, 536, and as he was advanced to 
the popedom May 4, of the year preceding, it is evident that he could not be the pon- 


tiff of the whole story. But one pope may 


have given the commendatory letters to 


Gautier, and his successor may have threatened Clotaire for that nobleman’s death. 
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HURLEY CHURCH, BERKSHIRE, 


(Continued from Vol, XI. p. 263.) 


Mr. Urnsan, June 6. 

IN continuation of my description 
of the exterior of Hurley Church, 
which you did me the honour to insert 
in your March number, I now proceed 
with a description of its interior. 

The northern wall is quite blank, 
its Saxon windows and the doorway 
having been blocked up flush to its 
surface, and the whole so plastered 
over, that their former situations are 
hardly discernible. The eastern 
is a mere partition wall, and also 
blank. The windows of the south 
wall I have fully described in my 
previous paper, and need here only 
state that the Saxon jambs are much 
splayed, and that the modern win- 
dows have their jambs and mullions 
moulded, and otherwise ornamented, 
like those of the exterior. The 
southern entrance to the nave is a 
compound doorway of three several 
receding arches. The loftiest and 
first in order, reckoning from within, 
and which may be called the construc- 
tional arch, is semicircularly-headed, 
and square-edged, having, in hollowed 
chamfers, edge shafts with small but 
mutilated bases, astragals, and singly- 
cleft cushion capitals. The second 
is a square-edged segmental arch 
stopped by the jambs of the first ; and 
the third or sub-arch, being point- 
ed, designates this doorway as an in- 
sertion of the twelfth century, and an 
example of the gradual transition of 
Norman into pointed architecture. 
The door is of oak, but modern and 
strongly made. Nearly above this 
doorway was one of the little Saxon 
windows, and, though now merely a 
plain niche, yet interestingly shews 
that the jambs of Saxon windows 
were less sloped than those of their 
Norman successors, The chancel 
doorway has plain sloped jambs; 
and the interior arches of the Norman 
west doorway and window we have 
previously noticed. 

The floor of the nave is on a much 
lower level than the ground surround- 





ing it, the western and southern en- 
trances having each a descent of four 
steps inwards. The chancel floor is 
one step higher than that of the nave, 
and the floor of the altar-place is 
two steps higher than the chancel ; 
but this elevation is in part evidently 
modern, the base of the Lovelace mo- 
nument being hidden by it. With re- 
spect to this difference of levels of the 
lower floor and the church-yard, al- 
though it may in some degree be at- 
tributed to the interments of many 
centuries, I still think that it was 
originally intended to be so; and, 
when so considerable as in the pre- 
sent case, that it demonstrates the 
Saxon origin of all churches simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

The pavement consists principally 
of common square red tiles, but in 
the chancel and altar place are some 
with glazed green and yellow surfaces, 
and several of those small figured 
tiles, denominated Norman, variously 
adorned with quater and octo-foliated 
circles and gyrons of different angles ; 
though none have any more de- 
cidedly heraldic bearings than leo- 
pards’ faces, and large single fleurs- 
de-lis. 

The figures on these ancient tiles are 
mostly red and yellow, but a few are 
of a bluish tinge, and imperfectly vi- 
trified, as if only half baked. 

The ceiling is apparently of lath and 
plaster. Its eastern part is of irregu- 
lar polygonal form, beneath which are 
two tie-beams. The western portion 
is, however, semi-decagonal, and has 
four tie-beams with queen-posts, 
braces, and straining beams, being 
open on two of its faces to the pur- 
lins and rafters of the roof’s slope. 
The ancient ceiling was either flat, 
or, more probably, sloped, and open 
to its timber frame, for there are no 
remains of shafts, or pilasters, or 
corbel-brackets, from which any 
groined or vaulted ceiling could have 
sprung; a fact corroborative of our 
previously expressed opinion, that the 
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exterior was originally covered with 
wooden shingles or with straw. 
Attached to the surface of the 
eastern tie-beam are three rough 
planks, whereon, probably, the Holy 
Rood or Crucifix and other images 
were placed, but now supporting the 
Royal Shield ; the emblem of the loyal- 
ty of our National Church supplant- 
ing thus the objects of former Romish 
superstition. On either side of 
this shield, are boards cut in the 
shape of, and painted something like, 
couchant lions, which, if the practice 
of setting up the royal arms in 
churches be so old as the time of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, were no doubt meant 
for his supporters; as at one period 
of his reign couchant lions were. The 
tie-beam which was westward of the 
rood-loft, has been sawed away for 
the evident purpose of rendering the 
rood more visible to persons at the 
west end of the nave. These kind 
of images and paintings, which, 
before ‘‘the school-master was 
abroad,” were merely meant as chil- 
dren’s and laymen’s books, although 
afterwards perverted by priest-craft 


and ignorance to superstitious pur- 
poses, were ordered by Elizabeth to 
be destroyed and defaced, and their 
places occupied by the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, and select portions of 


Scripture. Accordingly, we here find 
that on the north wall are three, and 
on the south four such inscrip- 
tions, all surrounded with the flowing 
ornaments so common at the time 
when, wesuppose, they werefirst putup. 

The sanctuary or altar place is spa- 
cious, and divided from the chancel by 
a wooden railing of well-turned spiral 
balustres; but we did not see any 
pulvinar, or cushion, for the conveni- 
ence of communicants, when on the 
genuflexorium, or kneeling step, at 
communion time. The Holy Table is 
neatly made, and stands at the ex- 
treme upper end of the chancel. It is of 
‘wood, as ordained by Queen Elizabeth, 
and as primitive Christian altars 
always were until the time of Con- 
stantine, stone altars being then con- 
sidered more consistent with the mag- 
nificent Churches, which Christians 
had permission to erect after their 
first persecutions had ceased. The 
pallium is a decent blue woollen cloth, 
and so large as to completely hide the 
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table, a fashion derived from the am- 
plitude of covering formerly necessary 
to hinder profane hands from touch- 
ing it. The sacred vessels consist of 
a silver flagon and chalice for the wine, 
and paten for the bread, but they have 
no devices or inscriptions, as we were 
informed by the vicar, at whose resi- 
dence they now are kept. The alms- 
vessel, however, is of wood, and not 
asilver basin, as it should be, the use 
of wooden vessels having only been 
allowed during the century succeeding 
to the ravages of the Danes. 

The altar-piece is of mahogany- 
coloured wood-work. It is in the 
Roman style, and consists of a pedes- 
tal base, above which are two semi- 
circularly headed panels, and two late- 
ral square-headed ones, all flanked by 
fluted pilasters, supporting a triglyphed 
and dentilled entablature, but with a 
truncated pediment. Between the 
heads of the central panels, surrounded 
with a glory of gilt radii, is an 
inverted triangular gilt space, on 
which are inscribed the four Hebrew 
letters signifying Jehovah. In the 
central vacuity of the pediment is a 
small carved and gilded dove, sym- 
bolic of the Holy Ghost, in imitation 
of the gold vessel wherein the Eucha- 
rist was kept, but which, in primitive 
Churches, was suspended, as if hover- 
ing over the altar. In the two central 
panels, on a white marbled ground, is 
a copy of the decalogue plainly written 
in small black Roman letters ; and in 
the lateral panels, on a black ground, 
are representations of Moses and Aaron 
standing on marble pedestals. Moses 
has a venerable beard, carrying under 
his right arm the two graven tables of 
stone, with his rod and left hand 
pointing upwards. Aaron is in the 
holy garments peculiar to his office as 
High Priest, namely, the linen trou- 
sers, the blue robe with golden bells 
at its lower border, the ephod, or girdle, 
and embroidered breast-plate, the pre- 
cious stones upon his shoulders, and 
the mitre, with gold forehead plate ; 
and from his right hand swings a 
golden censer. This Roman style of 
altar-piece, so common still, not only 
to our Gothic parish Churches, but 
also to many collegiate Chapels and 
Cathedrals, is quite discordant with 
them, considered architecturally. In 
the latter, however, we are happy to 
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observe that they have, in many in- 
stances, been removed from before the 
ancient altar screens they had so 
long concealed, or have been sup- 
planted by new designs more appropri- 
ate to the style of the edifices containing 
them, although they are yet far from 
what they might be in this respect. 
Directly under the rood-loft beam, 
and dividing the chancel from the nave, 
is a well-designed open screen of lime 
or sycamore, or some such close- 
grained wood, too well, however, exe- 
cuted to have been made at the public 
cost, unless in times more munificent 
than ours, and therefore, probably, 
the gift of some pious public-spirited 
parishioner. It is in the Italian taste, 
and was most likely erected in the 
early part of the last century. This 
screen, (if so it may be called, not 
having any lattice work or the cancelli 
which ancient chancel-screens invari- 
ably had, and whence, indeed, the 
word chancel is derived,) consists of a 
narrow central semicircularly-headed 
archway, between two wide flat-headed 
openings, flanked by rectangular orna- 
mented pillars, supporting a neatly 
carved entablature, the console or key 
and spandrels of the central arch 
being adorned with finely cut flowing 
foliage. Against the north and south 
walls of the chancel is a continuation 
of this screen-work, as a return arch, 
like that just described, but with a 
console, embellished with a beautifully 
carved cherub; thus giving to the 
backs of the manorial and vicarage 
pews somewhat the appearance of 
stalls in a cathedral. This returning 
portion of the screen is not extended 
so far on the north as on the south 
wall, where some of the panelling 
_ partly hides a recess in which has 
been the altar tomb we have before al- 
luded to, as probably the tomb of a 
prior or benefactor to the Church, or the 
shrine of some more saintly personage. 
The baptistery pew is under a north 
gallery, and near the western door, 
through which every one about to 
be received into Christ’s Church, 
should properly enter, now that fonts 
are no longer kept in porches or de- 
tached buildings, as théY anciently 
were. The fontis placed in the'south- 
west corner of the pew, which has a 
seat on its north side for the sponsors, 
that they may conveniently turn to 
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the west when renouncing the Devil, 
and to the east upon their assent to 
the creed and promise of obedience. 
It is of the reddish compact sand- 
stone, of which ancient fonts are gene- 
rally made, but its “‘ comeliness” has 
been defaced by time, and its ‘‘ clean- 
liness” by dirt, so that it would cer- 
tainly ‘‘ occasion contempt and aver- 
sion,” were it now put to its former 
use. Exteriorly, its plan is octagonal, 
as recommended by St. Ambrose, 
being also somewhat in the form of a 
truncated inverted pyramid, and has a 
boldly moulded base and rim. Its 
upper surface being only about three 
feet from the ground, it has not the 
step or platform at its base, which 
fonts often have, whereon the priest 
stood for the ‘discreet and wary” 
dipping and lifting out of the infant. 
It is embellished at each angle with 
small buttresses, each face consisting 
of a trefoliated ogee-headed and finialed 
panel with large trefoil spandrels. It 
is probably of the 14th or 15th century, 
and therefore old enough to demon- 
strate that Hurley Church, although 
conventual, was also a baptismal or 
parochial one. Being nearly two and 
twenty inches wide, its concavity is 
sufficiently capacious for the immersion 
of naked infants of the early age of 
eight days, when properly, unless too 
weak, they should be baptized. ‘In 
these degenerate days,’’ however, our 
children are always presumed to be too 
weak for immersion, whereas among 
our more robust ancestry immersion 
was performed at each separate men- 
tioning of the three Persons of the 
Trinity. The common basins, which 
we sometimes see instead of a font, 
are disgraceful to the sanctity of 
public baptism, and were moreover 
positively prohibited, as well as sprink- 
ling, by the canons of 1571 and 1584. 
This font is lined with lead, and has 
the usual hole at bottom for conveying 
out the water after administration of 
the rite, or at most every seven days, 
by a channel through the pedestal or 
shaft, into the ground. On its leaden 
rim, the marks of two iron staples 
still attest that it had formerly a cover, 
which was no doubt kept reverently 
locked down, that its contents should 
not be employed for any purposes of 
sorcery or witchcraft. Immediately 
above the font is a large ring inserted 
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into the under part of the gallery, 
from which the cover was suspended 
by a cord and pulley, when the font 
was used, acircumstance which makes 
it not unlikely that the cover was mas- 
sive, and handsomely carved. 

Attached to the wall of the baptistery 
pew is a covered shelf for charity 
bread. But the thrice-locked ‘‘ Poore 
Mennes Boxe,” with a hole through 
the top, ordered by James the First to 
be fastened up in every church, and 
which, we believe, should still remain, 
has been, in these times of compul- 
sory charity, removed, as no longer 
necessary. 

The pulpit and reading-desks are 
conveniently situated on the south side 
of the nave, and were probably put up, 
as most of our wooden pulpits were, in 
the early part of James the First’s 
reign. ‘This pulpit is neatly made of 
wainscot, and is of hexagonal form, 
as well as the sounding-board, a hand- 
somely inlaid piece of joinery, pro- 
jecting from the capital of an oaken 
fluted pilaster attached to the wall. 
The pulpit cloth and cushion are of 
blue velvet, now much faded; but the 
books are in good condition, being 
almost new, and are of the full size, 
enjoined by the canons so to be. 

The pews extend on both sides from 
near the west end to the altar rails. 
They are of one height, but of irregular 
dimensions, and mostly of plain deal 
or beechen panelling, their ends being 

ainted to represent wainscot. All 

ave boarded floors, and two have 
woollen linings, and comfortable 
cushions and hassocks, with which 
latter accomodation, adopted first 
when church floors ceased to be 
strewed with straw or rushes, and 
peculiar, we believe, to English 
churches, each person should be pro- 
vided, as several portions, even of our 
reformed liturgy, require the kneeling 
posture for its correct celebration. 

At the west end of the church is a 
small music gallery, the front of which 
was formerly a series of balustrades, 
and also a plain narrow gallery return- 
ing on the north side. 

The ringing loft is partitioned off 
from the back of the west gallery, and 
above it is the belfry, in which are 
three variously sized bells. One is 
thus inscribed: “This bell was made 
1602, J, V,” Another has the letters 
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E. R. and a crown upon it, hung up, 
no doubt, in Elizabeth’s reign ; and the 
third has some old English characters 
which we could not get at to decipher, 
and was, no doubt, one of the priory 
bells, and as such may have been 
honoured with chrism and conse- 
cration. 

In the ringing-loft is an antique 
chest, the former register chest, per- 
haps ; the upper parts of porches and 
of towers having been, formerly, the 
usual muniment rooms for the depo- 
siting of parish papers and other pro- 
perty. The modern register chest is 
of iron, and kept at the vicar’s resi- 
dence. The registers are perfect from 
the year 1563. 

Under the north gallery, at the ex- 
treme west end, is a small space com- 
pletely inclosed with laths arranged 
In a cancellated manner and reaching 
to the ceiling, the original purpose of 
which we cannot conceive, unless 
possibly it was the baptistery, or ves- 
tiary, or a place for the catechumens 
of more modern times, the youngunruly 
children of poor parishioners. 

Opposite, on the south side, are 
wooden stairs leading up to the gal- 
leries, and a dark inclosure the use 
of which was fully explained by its 
contents, an old chest for funeral fur- 
niture, the bier, ‘‘a pick-axe anda 
spade,”’ and other instruments to which 
we all some day must be indebted for 
our viaticum to mother earth. 

The principal Monument in Hurley 
Church is that to the memory of three of 
the early Berkshire Lovelaces. It is 
against the north wall of the chancel, 
and is in the mixed Italian or cinque- 
cento style, so prevalent soon after the 
Reformation, when its central part was 
probably erected ; but, although the ge- 
neral design is not inelegant, its ex- 
ecution, especially of the wings, is 
rude; and, being of a crumbling stone, 
many ornamental parts are loose, and 
the whole will soon tumble to pieces, 
unless the munificence of the newly 
created Earl of Lovelace should think 
fit to order its immediate restoration. 
This monument is nearly twelve feet 
high, and now consists of three com- 
partments flanked by fluted Ionic 
columns, which support an entablature 
and attic embellished in the style above 
alluded to, and surmounted on each 
side by a skull, The central compart- 
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ment is a large tablet, bordered with blank, but Ashmole states it to have 
billets and scrolls in high relief, and been occupied by the following quaint 
It is now verses painted in black letter :— 


arabesque-like ornaments. 


“ LovELace, thy name layes downe a lasting love, 
Thy Title, Worship, Justice, and Esquire. 
Thy wedded Grace gives graces from above 
Her father Sampson’s vertues to aspiere. 
Joyne thyne and hers the difference is not od, 
Grace onely grace, and John the grace of God. 
Blessing the poor, more blessed thou didst thrive, 
Six sons, two daughters blessed have thy bed ; 
Thy lyfe in Christ then blessed thou alive, 
Thy lyfe in Christ, and blessed art thou ded. 
Blessed by name, by title, and by wife ; 
By Father ; Children ; Poore ; by Death and Lyfe.’’ 


On the base of this monument, in 
Ashmole’s time, the following inscrip- 
tion was also visible, but is now con- 
cealed by the raising of the Altar- 
place floor, as before mentioned. 

** JoHANNES LOVELACE, armiger, 
mortem obiit 25 Augusti, 1558, et uxor 
ejus obiit 12° Novembris Anno 1579.”’ 

Above the entablature, against the 
centre of the dado of a kind of attic, isa 
large stone shield sculptured and em- 
biazoned with theold Lovelace and Eyn- 
sham arms: viz. Gules, on a chief 
dancetté Sable three martlets Argent ; 
quartering, Azure, on asaltier engrailed 
Argent five martlets Sable, in the fess 
point a mullet Or. At either side, 
standing insulated on the blocking 
course of this attic, fully sculptured 
and of large size, is the Lovelace crest, 
viz. on an oak branch laying fessways 
Proper, with acorns Or, an eagle dis- 
played Sable, bearing upon the breast 
a mullet Or. 

The lateral compartments are occu- 
pied by stone effigies, about three feet 
high, of Richard Lovelace, Esquire, 
and Sir Richard Lovelace his son; but 
both now literally totter on their knees, 
The first is ‘‘ habited,”” as Ashmole 
merely says, “ in the fashion of his 
times,’’ ina close doublet with sleeves, 
and fastened down the front of the 
body with buttons and loops, but 
finishing just above the knees in full 
round skirts. About the neck and 
wrists are small ruffs, his hair being 
closely cut, but his beard and musta- 
chios are long. He holds his right 
hand on his breast, and his left hand, 
from its position, probably held a 
skull. Sir Richard is ‘“ gallantly 
armed,” having over his doublet a suit 
of the plate armour peculiar to his 
times, when armour was beginning to 





be laid aside. This consists of a gor- 
get, a cuirass with skirts of overlapping 
plates called tassets, the garde de 
reines, and ‘‘ cuisses on his thighs,’ 
with epauldrons, brassarts, elbow- 
pieces, and vambraces upon his arms. 
He also has a ruff and closely cut hair, 
but his beard is pointed, like that of 
other cavaliers, and of their Sovereign 
Charles the First. The right arm 
hangs by his side, but the other fore- 
arm, and the hilt of a sword which 
was suspended by a narrow belt diago- 
nally across the hips, have disappeared. 
Above them, respectively, are these in- 
scriptions, in badly engraved gilt roman 
capitals : 


‘* Richard Lovelace, sone of John Love- 
lace, Esquire, lived vertuously, and de- 
parted this life the 12th day of March, 
An. Dni. 1601,” 

‘* Sir Richard Lovelace knighted in y* 
warrs sonne of Richard Lovelace, Esquire, 
lived worthelye and departed this life 

Anno Domini......” 


Against the entablatureabove the Es- 
quire is a small stone shield thus sculp- 
tured and emblazoned, Lovelace quar- 
tering Eynsham, as before, impaling, 
Azure, across patonce Or. Above the 
knight, in a similar shield, Lovelaceand 
Eynsham, impaling Dodsworth, Vert, 
a chevron Argent between three bugle- 
horns Sable. Ashmole states these 
figures to be kneeling; but, although 
their knees do seemingly rest on cush- 
ions, yet being in a front position 
and projecting only a little from the 
wall, there is no room behind them for 
their legs, so that they appear rather 
to be standing upon amputated stumps 
than kneeling. The central portion of 
this monument was, no doubt, for 
John Lovelace only, and if erected 
soon after his decease in 1558, as pro- 
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bably it was, may be considered an 
early example of the renaissant Roman 
or Italian style, and perhaps from a de- 
sign of the celebrated John of Padua. 
The inscription recording the lady’s 
death was probably added afterwards, 
as the wings certainly were, if we may 
so judge by their ruder workmanship, 
compared to that of the centre, from 
which they have been evidently imi- 
tated. It would seem, moreover, from 
the omission of the date of Sir Rich- 
ard’s death, that these wings were put 
up by him, after his money-making 
expeditions with Sir Francis Drake, 
and before his ennoblement in 1627, 
He did not, however, flatter the 
** Spirit of his sire,’ or himself, by 
employing the best artists of his time ; 
nor have his successors evinced more 
taste by their beautifications of this 
monument; its shields and crest having 
been incorrectly emblazoned as above 
described, and the figures and mould- 
ings painted with coarse distemper 
colours. PLANTAGENET, 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, 30th April. 

IN your Magazine for October last, 
p. 381, I pointed out some glaring 
historical oversights that had inci- 
dentally struck me in the commenta- 
tors of Shakspeare ; but as these errors 
proceeded from persons rather devoted 
to old English literature, or black-let- 
ter lore, than to European annals or 
general history, their misrepresenta- 
tions of facts did not so much surprise 
me; nor did I seek, as I might easily 
have done, by a further reference to 
the same source, to swell the cata- 
logue, of which I presented you a speci- 
men. But a_ recent composition, 
** Shakspear’s Historical Plays histori- 
cally considered,” by the Rt. Hon. Th. 
P. Courtenay, published successively 
in the New Monthly Magazine, and ap- 
parently concluded in the number of 
that periodical for the past month, 
arrogates higher pretensions, and chal- 
lenges more distinct notice, whenever 
aberrant (as rarely, indeed, happens,) 
from its professed accuracy. An op- 
portunity, moreover, is thus offered of 
defining the sense and application of 
an ambiguous epithet in the great 
poet; and, when a doubt as to his 
meaning arises, which Mr. Courte- 
nay’s misconception of it sufficiently 
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Comment on Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. 
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shows may be the case, the elucidation, 
however minute the object may seem, 
will not, I trust, be deemed super- 
fluous or unworthy of attempt. 

In Act. II. scene 2 of Shakspeare’s 
Henry VIII. the Duke of Norfolk, 
addressing the Duke of Suffolk, relative 
to the share attributed to Wolsey in 
Henry’s scheme of divorce, says, (page 
67, vol, xi. of Steevens’s edition, 1793). 


‘¢ How holily he works in all his business ! 

And with what zeal! For, now he has 
cracked the league 

Between us and the Emperor, the Queen’s 
great nephew,’’ &c. 


To these last words ‘‘ the Emperor, 
the Queen’s great nephew,” Mr. Cour- 
tenay subjoins an explanatory note, 
signifying that the monarch referred 
to was ‘‘ Maximilian, the grandson of 
Philip of Austria and Joanna the sister 
of Catharine.” And, doubtless, this 
Maximilian (second of the name) stood 
in the expressed degree of relation to 
Catharine ; but it is equally certain, 
that it was not ¢hat sovereign whom 
Shakspeare contemplated on the oc- 
casion ; for at the period embraced in 
this act of the drama, namely 1529, 
the Austrian prince was in his cradle, 
only two years old, and did not become 
emperor until 1564, on the death of 
his father Ferdinand, Catharine’s 
younger nephew, thirty-five years sub- 
sequently, when all the actors in the 
scene, Henry, Catharine, and Wolsey, 
had long departed from the theatre of 
life. The poet’s allusion was clearly 
to the Emperor Charles V. the most 
powerful monarch of his time, or since 
the age of his predecessor Charle- 
magne ; and, as such, well entitled to 
the designation of great, adjoined to 
his quality of Catharine’s nephew, 
being her sister Joanna’s son. It is, 
therefore, in this obvious acceptation, 
equivalent to powerful, that the ex- 
pression must be interpreted, and not 
as the right honourable commentator 
has viewed it, as distinctive of the 
relative kindred of the Queen and Em- 
peror. Indeed, I much doubt whether, 
in that century, the adjective great 
was used to imply a graduated remove 
of consanguinity, descending or as- 
cending, as it now generally is in 
England, though not in Ireland, where 
grand is more ordinarily employed 
in that sense; and Shakspeare, had 
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he meant the younger Maximilian, as 
supposed by Mr. Courtenay, would, 
probably, have called him the grand 
rather than great nephew of Catharine. 
In French the application of grand to 
the ascendant, and of petit to the de- 
scendant branches, is much more ap- 
propriate. 

None of the numerous annotators of 
Shakspeare, that I am aware of, have 
noticed the passage; nor would it 
have attracted my special attention but 
for the stress laid by Mr. Courtenay 
on his historical correctness. ‘‘I can- 
not omit,” says he, in closing his la- 
bours, ‘‘ an apology for the minuteness 
of detail into which my love of histori- 
cal accuracy occasionally led me. I 
expressed a hope at the outset that 
my readers would not love Shakspeare 
the Jess, but study history the more.. 
..Habitually engaged in historical re- 
searches, I have been delighted to con- 
nect them with the plays of Shaks- 
peare, &c.”” And it is a gratification 
to me to add, in justice to the right 
honourable gentleman, that his claim 
is generally well supported; for the 
various personages of these dramas 
are traced, in their origin and descent, 
with a degree of care and exactness 
that leaves little room, indeed, for 
contradiction orcriticism. Theground, 
too, selected for these illustrations, 
had been but scantily preoccupied ; 
and the delineation by the master- 
artist of the acts and characters of his 
heroes, embracing, as they do, the 
widest range of human feeling—the 
whole circle, I may say, of human 
nature—‘“‘tam varia quam ipsa na- 
tura” (as the younger Pliny describes 
his uncle’s great work, epist. iii. 5.) 
unfold the most extensive sphere of 
investigation and disquisition. It was 
well, therefore, that this inadequately 
treated subject should have been un- 
dertaken by so competent a person, 
from whose habits of minute inquiry I 
may anticipate the indulgent conside- 
ration of animadversion, which, to 
less diligent pursuers of truth, might 
seem rather hypercritical. 


Maximilian I1.—Battle of Lepanto.—Cervantes.. 
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A few additional observations sug- 
gested by the topic will, I trust, not 
appear wholly misplaced. 

The Emperor Maximilian, referred 
to in this instance, by Mr. Courtenay, 
was of slender capacity; but his reign, 
as the political head of christendom, 
was signalised by one of the most mo- 
mentous events of European history, 
the overthrow of the naval power of 
the Ottoman empire at Lepanto, in 
1571; a victory not inferior in result to 
our triumphat Trafalgar, and to which, 
though achieved under the more direct 
auspices of his cousin, Philip LI. of 
Spain, Maximilian zealously and power- 
fully contributed. 1t was on the an- 
nouncement of the decisive success of 
the cross over the crescent on this 
memorable occasion, that the Pope, 
Pius V., in allusion to the name of the 
conqueror, Don Juan de Austria, natu- 
ral son of Charles V., exclaimed in the 
words of Scripture, ‘‘ Fuit homo mis- 
sus 4 Deo, cui nomen erat Joannes.’’* 
It was then, likewise, that the rank 
and title of Generalissimo were created 
for Don Juan; and thus a new and 
euphbonious epithet enriched the voca- 
bularies of Europe. But, while all 
Christendom resounded with jubila- 
tions, one of its brightest ornaments, 
Cervantes, if, as in the belief of many, 
we infer the story of the captive in 
Don Quixote, like that of George 
Primrose in the Vicar of Wakefield, to 
be the author’s own, the inimitable 
Cervantes was consigned, in anguish 
of spirit and mutilation of body, to 
the chains and outrages of a barba- 
rous foe. ‘* Fue soldado muchos an’os, 
y cinco y medio cautivo.... Perdid en 
la batalla naval de Lepanto la mano 
yzquierda de un arcabugazo,”’ are his 
mournful words (Novelos Exempla- 
res, Prologo el lector). And again, 
adverting to the great battle (Don 
Quixote, part II. lib. iv. cap. 39), he 
makes the captive relate, ‘‘ Y aquel dia 
fuy el desdichado; pues...me vi 
aquella noche, que siguid 4 tan famosa 
dia, con cadenas a lus piés y esposos 
A las manos.’’+ 





* The same text was assumed in the following century by the court preacher at 
Vienna, on the delivery of that capital from the Ottoman arms in 1683, by the great 
John Sobieski ; and none, certainly, could be more apposite to the name and achieve- 


ment of the Christian monarch. 


+ Father Prout (Reliques, vol. i. p. 184), in the buoyancy of his spirits amused 
F 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XII. 
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The first Maximilian, grandfather of 
the great Emperor Charles V. is de- 
scribed by Robertson (Charles V. vol. 
ii. p. 48), as a prince conspicuous 
neither for his virtues, his power, 
nor his abilities; and the representa- 
tion can hardly be contested; though 
it must be added, that he not only fa- 
voured the learned, but was himself 
an author.* Some metrical composi- 
tions of his have been published, and 
he wrote or dictated the poetical por- 
tion of the singular work, exhibiting a 
magnificent specimen of wood-engrav- 
ing, which first appeared during his 
life at Nuremberg in 1517, and imme- 
diately after his death at Augsburg in 


Maximilian I.—Camoens.—Philip 1V. 
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1519. The title of the first edition 
is—‘‘ Die geverlicheiten und einsteils 
der geschichten des loblichen streyt 
paren und hochberumbter helds und 
Riitters herz Tewrdannetho,’’—or, The 
perilous adventures of the famous 
Hero and Knight, Tewrdanneth, &c. 
The poem, in old German, has been the 
subject of a special dissertation :-— 
Disquisitio de inclito libro poetico 
Tewrdanneth, in 4to. printed at Nu- 
remberg in 1790, and is allegorically 
descriptive of Maximilian’s marriage 
in 1477, with Mary of Burgundy. 
This alliance with the richest heiress 
in Europe gave occasion to the well- 
known distich, 


‘¢ Bellum gerant fortes; tu felix Austria nube ; 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.’’ 





himself with adding to the already too numerous list of gifted madmen, several to 
whom that unhappiness has never been imputed ; among others, Cervantes, and his 
contemporary Camoens. Both, indeed, had to struggle with adverse fortune, and 
both had equally brandished the pen and sword. 


‘¢ Ense simul, calamoque auxit tibi, Lysia, famam : 
Unam nobilitant Mars et Apollo manum.’’ 


is the epitaph of the great Portugueze bard, whose last words, too prophetic of the 


—— slavery of his country, surely evince no symptom of mental incapacity. 
«* Emfim accabarey & vida, @ verram todos que fuy tam afeicoado 4 minha patria, que 


nam somente me cantentei de morrer nella, mas de morrer comme ella.’’ He died in 
1579, shortly after he had expressed to a friend these patriotic sentiments; and the 
following year Alva annexed Portugal to the vast monarchy of Philip II. (Vida de 
Luis Camoes.) 

Not far distant in time, but greatly remote in space, after his shipwreck in 1560, on 
the banks of the Macan, a river which takes its rise in Thibet, Camoens, like Cer- 
vantes, gave utterance to his harassed feelings in his beautiful version, or rather 


raphrase, of the Psalm 136 of the Vulgate (or 137 of the Hebrew) ‘‘ Super flumina 
Babylonis,” &e. 


‘* Sobre osrios que vad 
Por Babylonia,”’ &c. 


which I consider superior either to Buchanan’s ‘‘ Dum procul a patria moesti, Baby- 
lonis in oris,’’ &c. or to Byron’s ‘‘ We sate down and wept by the waters,’’ &c. The 
old version by Marot and De Beze is quite barbarous. 


‘‘ Etant assis aux rives aquatiques 
De Babylon plorions mélancholiques,’’ &c. 


nor is that of our Sternhold, Hopkins, and Norton much better, and Duport’s 
Greek peradpdors is much inferior to Buchanan’s Latin. J. B. Rousseau, it is to 
be regretted, has not included it in his Odes et Cantales or Paraphrases. 

In Nevill’s Treatise on Insanity, and in the Monthly Review for July 1836, Father 
Prout’s calumnious assertion is not only repeated, but literally, though without ac- 
knowledgment, copied. Cervantes and Camoens were of sufficient celebrity to have had 
the misfortune recorded had it occurred, but I have discovered no trace of the im- 
puted aberration in their numerous biographers. 

* We have at least no reason to impute to Maximilian the usurpation of another’s 
labours, like his descendant Philip IV. of Spain, who suffered some of Calderoni’s 
dramas to pass as his own: amongst others, one of the most esteemed, ‘‘ Dan su vida 


para su Dama,’”’ which appeared in 1629 ; but time has revealed the truth, which fear 
may have then suppressed. 
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Which may, assuredly, with equal scarcely less so to the princely house 
truth, be applied to the family of of Saxe-Cobourg. 
Beauharnais at the present day,* and Twoadditional monuments of Maxi- 





* In addition to the imperial diadem of Josephine, her son Eugene Beauharnais, 
Viceroy of Italy under Napoleon, intermarried with the electral-royal house of 
Bavaria ; and her daughter, Hortense, was Queen of Holland; while her descendants 
enjoy imperial rank in Brazil and Russia, and royal honours in Portugal and Sweden. 
The family, originally from Orleans, was ennobled only in the 17th century, when it ob- 
tained and impressed its name on the district still so called in Canada, and now the 
property of a joint-stock society, as the destined location of British emigrants ; but 
that name was then of recent, and, among the noblesse, of necessary adoption ; for the 
original or plebeian one of the family was unutterable in decency of speech or deca- 
rum of society, though broadly given by St. Simon in his Mémoires, and by Ménage, 
in his ‘‘ Origines de la Langue Frangoise,’’ under the article Hauteclair, another 
name, which, for a similar cause, has been exchanged for one not to be pronounced to 
‘* ears polite,’’ as stated by De Thou (Thuani Hist. lib. viii. Lond. 1737), who says, 
‘* Negotium datum Petro Alfoclaro, Supplicum Magistro, (mattre des requétes,) qui 
pudendo alio cognomine indigetabatur, ut negotium regium,’’ &c. 

It is thus that our old Dictionaries of Elliot, Cotgrave, Florio, &c. exhibit many ex- 
pressions long ejected from our more modern vocabularies, an improvement equally 
exemplified in the advanced civilization of Rome, as Cicero’s letter to Petus, (ad 
Familiares, lib. ix. 22,) testifies ; though little attended to by the Roman poets. And 
we similarly learn from the history of Paris, that some unseemly names of streets in 
that capital have undergone a change or modification,—amongst others, that now 
called, Ja rue Marie Stuart, not distant from the gastronomic Rocher de Cancale, and 
of which St. Foix (Essais sur Paris, 1777, in 12mo.) observes, ‘‘ Marie Stuart... 
passant dans cette rue en demanda le nom: comme il n’étoit pas honnéte a prononcer, 
on en changea la derniére syllabe, et ce changement a subsisté.”” This new name was 
Tireboudin, which, however, has within this century (1809) been replaced by that of 
the ill-fated Queen of Francis If. Some years ago, an old foreign acquaintance of 
mine, on reading the indication of St. Martin’s Lane in that street, exclaimed 
‘« Mais, quels drdles de noms vous donnez 4 vos rues! En voila une dont |’écrite au 
porte St. Martin I’dne !’’ Theinfluence of names, though humorously, is justly alluded 
to by Sterne in Tristram Shandy, (vol. i. chap. 19,) and certainly deserves more 
attention than it generally receives. The happy consonance of that of Grotius with 
his talents, learning, and celebrity, has often struck me : Groot, or Grote, equivalent, in 
its vernacular construction, to Great, had it been a tribute to genius and virtue, 
instead of an original patronymic, could not have been more appropriately bestowed. 
A similar accordance of an inherited name with the character of its bearer was exem- 
plified in Fabius Maximus, the antagonist of Hannibal, relative to whom Livy (lib. 
xxix. 26) says, ‘* Vir certe fuit dignus tanto cognomine, vel si ab eo inciperet.’’ Hol- 
land, indeed, may well be proud of such men as Erasmus and Grotius. 

The rapid degeneracy of mighty names is not more lamentable than indisputable. 
‘‘ Filii heroum noxe,’’ is a very old proverb; and of most sons of great men it may 
be said, “AAX’ ody dio sév Evrect matpds éynpa. (Hom. Il. P.) Exceptions there 
are, though rare indeed: for few, either in royal, political, or literary reference, can 
reckon a continuous transmission of high capacity beyond the third or even the second 
generation. Modern history, in that respect, scarcely presents a parallel to the house 
of Guise in all its branches. From 1514, when Claude of Lorraine first settled in 
France, to 1664, when his fifth lineal descendant, Henry, the hero of Naples, died, 
ambition, enterprise, and talent marked, in unimpaired succession, this remarkable 
family. Frangois, the captor of Calais, and son of Claude, was assassinated in 1563 
by Poltrot ; and this, be it observed, is the first recorded instance of the crime, as re- 
sulting from individual religious fanaticism. ‘ Le meurtre de ce grand homme fut le 
premier que le fanatisme fit commettre,’’ is the assertion of his biographer; but the 
example thus given by the reformers was unhappily productive of too frequent imita- 
tion by theiradversaries. Brantome’s narrative of the duke’s death, of which he was 
witness, is minute and interesting (Giuvres, tom. ix. p. 161) ; and the great huguenot 
chief, Coligny, afterwards the most conspicuous victim himself of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, was not free from suspicion of having instigated the act; in which, 
as well as in the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, John Knox openly exulted, ac- 
cording to Robertson (Hist. of Scotland, i. 130). ‘* Poltrot,’’ says Brantome, “ con- 
fessa tout; et moymesme je parlay a lay... H advoua toujours Messieurs de Soubize 
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mmilian’s patronage of the arts still 
likewise attract the admiration of book- 
collectors.—One, entitled, ‘‘ Treitz- 
saurwein (Mark) der weiss Kunig; 
eine erzahlung,”’ &c. composed of 237 
wood engravings, prepared by order 
of this Emperor, was not published 
until 1775, by Maria Teresa, at Vi- 
enna, and, subsequently, by the late 
James Edwards in 1799.—The other 
is the celebrated ‘‘ Triumphs of Max- 
imilian,” originally in 87 plates, but 
which the same enterprising book- 
seller republished, with the impress of 
Vienna and London, in 1796, and ex- 
planations in French, under the title 
of ‘‘Les Triomphes de l’Empereur 
Maximilien I**.”” The number of plates 
in this edition amounts to 135. 

The Rev. Doctor Dibdin was de- 
lighted with the view of the Emperor’s 
own copy of the exceedingly rare first 
edition of the Tewrdanneth, on vellum, 
which he describes in his ‘‘ Tour in 
France and Germany, vol. iii. p. 329.” 
Shortly after, however, the learned 
Tourist commits an error, not inferior 
to that of Mr. Courtenay. ‘‘ Here,” he 
says, page 366, ‘‘ rode Maximilian ; 
and there halted Charles his son.” 
Now 1 need scarcely observe, that 
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Charles was the grandson, not son of 
Maximilian; and yet this misrepre- 
sentation is suffered to pass uncor- 
rected in the second edition of the 
Tour, which I have quoted. But the 
reverend author, to whom our biblio- 
graphy is so much indebted, is, it 
must be confessed, more ardent than 
exact, and more zealous than profound. 
Always entertaining, and sure to in- 
spire pleasure, he is by no means 
equally successful in impressing con- 
fidence, as Brunet, Crapelet, and other 
continental bibliographers have clearly 
proved; and, indeed, as 1 have, on 
more occasions than one, more espe- 
cially in reference to the first edition 
of his Library Companion, taken the 
liberty of indicating to himself. No 
correspondent of his, I may safely af- 
firm, so largely contributed to the 
amendment of that edition ; but, though 
then profuse in acknowledgements, and 
pledges of avowal, his Reminiscences, 
full of grateful retributions to others, 
pass in silence obligations, equal in 
number and value, I could easily de- 
monstrate, to all that he collectively 
owed elsewhere. It was in August 
1824, that I addressed my observations 
to the reverend Doctor.* 





et Aubeterre l’avoir suscité et presché. 


Pour quant 4 M. L’Amiral (Coligny) il 


varioit et tergiversoit fort.’’ Poltrot, by the reformed party, was fondly assimilated to 
Ehud (Book of Judges, ch. iii.), a comparison adopted by the Leaguers, and applied to 
Jacques Clément on the assassination of Henry III. by that fanatic in 1389. “ Alter 
Aud”’ (so in the Vulgate) ‘‘ immo etiam fortior,’’ are the expressions, in reference to 
Clément, of the furious Jean Boucher, in his rare and curious volume, ‘‘ De justa 
abdicatione Henrici tertii. Paris, 1589, p. 280. Such was the spirit of the age equally 
with Protestants and Catholics; but that the first example of the crime originated with 
the former, is probably little known. 

The death of Francois de Guise was commemorated in the following lines, which I 
have seen also applied to our Buckingham, when slain by Felton, in 1628. 

‘* Quem non bellorum rabies, non hostium ensis 
Abstulit in mediis versantem szpe periclis ; 
Hunc infirma manus scelerato perdidit astu, 
/Eternis justé redimitum morte coronis.’’ 
A history of this great, but criminally ambitious house, appears to mea desideratum. 

In literary or scientific inheritance, too, some families are entitled to notice; such 
as the Cassinis in astronomy, and the Jussieus in Botany, on the Continent ; nor 
should we omit the Gregorys of Scotland or the Sheridans of Ireland. The subject is 
one of interest, and would be worth pursuing ; but I have already too much digressed, 
and shall therefore only add that physically, almost as much as intellectually, the ge- 
nerations of genius are brief in duration. 

‘* Messieurs les beaux esprits, d’ailleurs si estimables, 
Ont fort peu de talent pour faire leurs semblables.”’ 


* Some of the reverend author's oversights were ludicrous enough, particularly in 
French and Irish literature ; but the errors that offend an observant eye, even in casual 
reading, are of frequent occurrence, and times and persons too often confounded. The 
monthly periodicals teem with such aberrations, which it would be tedious to collect, 
and far from pleasurable to recite ; but, in evidence of the fact, 1 may be permitted to 
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I cannot dismiss Mr. Courtenay character. In 1829, when he was 
without adverting slightly, and, Lhope, Deputy President of the Board of 
inoffensively in effect, as it surelyisin Trade, in an official interview with 
intention,to the honorable gentleman’s which I was favoured, he had occasion 
sentiments on a subject of a different to make some inquiries respecting the 





adduce a few instances in one of these publications, the least superficial in character. 
Among the articles of the Monthly Chronicle for the current April, one relates to the 
Abbé de la Mennais, an author of high celebrity, who is stated to be a native of St. 
Malo, ‘‘in that Brittany that has given to France Pelagius, Abelard, and Descartes.’’ 
On which I beg to observe, that Pelagius was born in Great Britain, probably in Wales, 
and not in French Brittany. His vernacular name was Moran, corresponding to the 
Greek IleAdytos, according to Usher, in his work ‘*‘De Ecclesiarum Britannicarum 
Primordiis,’’ 1639, 4to. cap. viii; and such is the uniform testimony ofall ecclesiastical 
writers. Brittany may boast, indeed, of Abelard, but Descartes was a native of 
Touraine, as the slightest inquiry would have shown. Again, in an article on Forgery 
in the same periodical, the Earl of Chesterfield, for the forgery of whose name Dr. 
Dodd suffered death, is asserted to have been the son of the bearer of that title, ‘‘ the 
arbiter elegantiarum, whose letters and society are so well known,” but that Lord 
Chesterfield left no legitimate issue; and his successor, so far from being his son, was 
removed from him in the sixth or seventh degree! A subsequent article of the Journal 
combats some of the sceptic positions of Niebuhr; I think justly: but there is 
one which has long appeared to me to have deserved rebuke, though I have not seen it 
noticed ; and of which the mention of the Chesterfield peerage now reminds me. The 
learned German, in his ‘‘ Rémishe Geschichte, dritte verm. und verb. Ausgabe,” 
vol. i, casts a doubt on the chronology of early Rome from the improbable length of 
the reigns of her seven kings, embracing a period of 245 years. It would be easy, 
however, to produce examples of equal duration in the succession of private families, 
of which that of Chesterfield is one ; for the present lord is the sixth inheritor of the 
peerage, commencing with the title of Stanhope in 1616, or now 223 years ago; and 
as his lordship is a young man, it is not unlikely that he may fill up the entire space, 
which excited the incredulity of Niebuhr, when extended even to a further d " 
Sir Francis Burdett presents a similar instance, for he is the fifth possessor of 
title in the long interval of 220 years, 1619—1839; giving an average of 44 years to 
the successive baronets, while only 35 years are allowed to the Roman monarchs ; and 
the difference between the lunar year used in Roman calculation and the modern 
solar year, will reduce the 245 years to less than 238. Nor are the royal houses of 
Europe without equivalent examples; for in Spain, from the union of Aragon and 
Castille in 1480, under Ferdinand and Isabella, to the death of Philip V. in 1746, an 
interval of 266 years, only seven kings reigned, or an average of nearly 38 years to 
each reign. The usual length of royal possession, I am aware, is 25 years. 

But, aiming at nobler quarry, I have to observe that Lord Brougham, in his ‘‘ His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen,’’ just published, at p. 378, first series, commits a mis- 
take, when he asserts that the Empress Catharine purchased D’Alembert’s library. 
It was Diderot’s, for which she paid him 100,000 livres, but left him the life-use of 
the books. To D’Alembert she proposed the education of her son Paul, which the 
French Academician had the good sense to decline. Again (p. 400) his lordship 
assigns the character of Portuguese ambassador to Don Pantaleon Sa, who was exe- 
cuted in 1654, under Cromwell, for murder; and indeed Hume, vol. vii. p. 254, 
states that he was joined with his brother in the commission; but that document 
when produced at the trial only proved a written promise that he should succeed his 
brother in the office. His lordship’s assertion, therefore, is too broad and unsup- 
ported; particularly when we learn, that the unhappy young man was not above 19 
years old. (See State Trials, vol. v. p. 461, quoted by Lingard, xi. 176.) I was sur- 
prised also to find in the report of the omniscient lord’s speech on the State of Ire- 
land, the 22nd of last month, that, in his recollection, no English king had visited 
that island from John to George IV. except William III. rather in a military than a 
royal capacity. His lordship forgot the two journies of Richard IT.—the first in 1394, 

~ 80 vividly narrated by Froissard (livre iv. chap. 62) ; and the second in 1399, of which 
we have a translation by George Earl of Totness, from the French of one of Richard’, 
attendants. I do not include James the Second’s residence there, as it was posterior 
to his expulsion from the British throne. I offer no apology to his lordship for these 
minutie ; because no one can be more conscious than he that—Os ra pixpa Aci. 
para ovk évAaBerrat, npeua eis Ta perfw karapeprac—a maxim of undeniable truth, 
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noble family of Ponsonby; and on my 
mentioning that one of them, the Hon. 
George Ponsonby, represented the 
town of Youghal, (which, probably 
from the Irish guttural pronunciation 
of the name,* he appeared unac- 
quainted with), I added, after describing 
the locality, that it was celebrated as 
the first place where Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, on his return from his famed 
El Dorado, or Guiana, in 1595, had 
planted the potato.—‘‘ A most perni- 
\cious present it was, sir, for your coun- 
trymen,t scarcely less so than your 
whiskey ;” emphatically replied the 
honorable gentleman. Upon which, 
though well aware that such too were 
the opinions of Mr. Cobbett on our 
national esculent, I suppressed the 
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rising observation, lest the assimila- 
tion to the plebeian and radical publi- 
ciste should sound ungraciously to the 
high-born conservative. And as for 
whiskey, I might indeed have admitted 
the deleterious effects of its abuse, but, 
in moderate consumption, I knew that 
it was salubrious, more especially the 
genuine potheen, which a learned and 
patriotic friend of mine fondly com- 
pares to the mirth-inspiring beverage 
—the renowned NymevOés—prepared 
by Helen, the ‘‘ deterrima belli causa,” 
as Horace qualifies her, for Telema- 
chus, at the Spartan Court. 
“ Airix’ Gp’ eis olvov Bade pdppaxoy, 
évOev emwov, 
Nymevés t dxoddy Te, kaxay émidnbov 
amdyrov.”’ (Hom. Odyss. A, 220. ) 





- but of which I leave it to his lordship to discover the source in the depth of his 
learning. ‘‘ Les minimités égalent les maximités, et ne sont pas moins indispensables 
a la recherche et connaissance de la vérit¢,’’ are the quaint, but significant words of 
the celebrated Academician, Charles Fournier. 

* Livy (lib. xxii. cap. 13) relates, that the misconception of a name, consequent on 
the foreign pronunciation of a Roman word, Casinum, by Hannibal, which the guide 
mistook for Casilinum, and, therefore, conducted the Carthaginian army to the 
latter instead of the former place, cost the unfortunate guide his life. ‘‘ Ipse (Hanni- 
bal) imperat duci, ut se in Casinatem agrum ducat. Sed Punicum abhorrens os ab 
Latinorum nominum prolatione, pro Casino Casilinum ut acciperet, fecit, virgis creso 
duce, et ad reliquorum terrorem in crucem sublato.”” This indeed, was the ‘‘ inhumana 
crudelitas,”’ which the historian ascribes to the great general, (lib. xxi. cap. 4), or, as 
the poetical narrator of the memorable contest expresses it— 


4: penitusque medullis 
Sanguinis humani flagrat sitis.”’ 
(Silius Italicus, lib. I. v. 59.) 
How apposite a motto these lines would furnish to the historian of Napoleon ! 

+ Among these, or their sons, I am proud to number three persons of distinguished 
position, talents, and learning now in France : a peer of France, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and a great oriental scholar. The first, M. D’Alton Shee, is the son of an 
officer of the old brigade. Though a young man, there are few in the Chamber of 
Peers listened to with more respect, and he has recently published a work of consi- 
derable ability, ‘‘ Dela Chambre des Pairs dans le Gouvernement Représentatif,” 
in which he shows the utter impotency of that House, as now constituted, to fulfil 
its destined purpose, of interposition or control, between the crown and the popular 
chamber, and proposes as a remedy, either the restoration of hereditary right, or, as he 
expresses it—‘‘ une eandidature qui ferait émaner, tout & la fois, la pairie de l’election 
populaire et du choix royal.’’ The member of the Chamber of Deputies to whom I 
allude is Mr. James Henessy, also son of an Irish officer, and originally himself in the 
Irish brigade. Nearly related to Edmund Burke, his father’s name will be found in 
Prior’s life of that great man, vol. i. p. 139, underthe familiar appellation of Dick 
Henessy ; and that father assured me that it was in the Irish brigade in France he 
learned the Irish language, so general then was it in use in that distinguished corps. 
The third and more direct compatriot, and personal friend, whom honoris causd, I 
mention, is the Baron de Slane, a native of Ireland, but long resident in Paris, where 
he married a daughter of the Comte de Clonard (See Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1837). This gentleman’s family name is Mac Gluckin (William). He was a 
favourite pupil of the late Sylvestre de Sacy, and pursuing the footsteps of that emi- 
nent orientalist, whose unpublished works he is;preparing for the press, he has trans- 
lated or edited several Arabic authors—such as the ‘‘ Duvan d’Amrélkais,’’ with the 
life of that poet, by the writer of the ‘‘ Kitab El-Aghani,’’ and notes, Paris, 1838, in 
quarto. Also, ‘‘ Kitab Al-Aiyan,” or Arabic Plutarch, &c. 
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In the valuable collection of Irish 
Songs, lately published by my amiable 
and estimable friend, Mr. Crofton Cro- 
ker, the potato and whiskey chants con- 
stitute two distinct and special classes. 
The name of the Editor may well be 
assumed as a warrant of the merit of 
the compilation :— 


‘* Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musee, 
Ascreo quos aute seni, quibus ille solebat 
Cantando rigidos deducere montibus 
ornos.” (Virgil, Aiclog. vi.) 


In the portion of chapter LXI of 
his great work, which Gibbon devotes 
to the Courtenay family, he recites the 
singular anecdote of the penultimate 
prince of the French or senior branch, 
whose dying moments were cheered 
by the proud adherence of his son to 
the example of his forefathers, and 
stern rejection, like our Sir Augustus 
d’Este, of the royal favours to be pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of his rank. 
But in quoting the source whence he 
derived the fact—‘‘ Recueil de Piéces 
interessantes et peu connues,” Gibbon 
was not aware that the initials of the 
editor, M.D.L.P., meant Monsieur de 
la Place, a native of Calais, as this 
gentleman states, indeed, in naming 
his own authority for the circumstance, 
a Monsieur Danjan of that town. Edu- 
cated at St. Omer’s in the English Ca- 
tholic college established there by 
Philip II. of Spain, when the province 
belonged to that monarchy, M. de la 
Place acquired the familiar use of our 
language, and translated, with French 
modifications, however, several of our 
works, such as Tom Jones, &c. But, 
subsequently to Gibbon’s History, the 
publication of St. Simon’s Memoirs, 
Paris, 1829, has furnished some curious 
additional particulars relative to the 
last inheritors of this illustrious name, 
«‘Extremum tanti generis per secula 
nomen.” (Lucan. vii. 589.) which, 
like les rois faineans of their kingdom, 
sunk in utter imbecility. Their 
thoughts and study, (St. Simon, tom. 
xiii. p. 282, and xx. p. 361,) were 
centered in their royal pedigree, as 
expressed in the distich composed on 
the election of one of them, in compli- 
ment to his high birth, as a member 
of the French Academy. 


‘Le Prince de Courtenay est de l’Aca- 
démie : 
Quel oyvrage a-t-il fait ?—sa généalogie.”’ 
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Gibbon, in his letter to Dr. Priestley of 
23 January 1783, erroneously refers to 
the volume of Servetus, ‘‘ De Trini- 
tatis Erroribus,”’ for that unhappy 
man’s celebrated passage on the circu- 
lation of the blood, which is only to 
be found inthe ‘‘ Christianismi Resti- 
tutio” of that author. Gibbon was 
deceived by Chauffepié. (See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for August 1838.) 
But again, I feel that I have diverged 
from my original purpose—-“ the eluci- 
dation of our great bard,” almost be- 
yond indulgence; and though in his 
words, ‘‘1 may example my digression 
by some mighty precedent,” (Love’s 
Labour Lost, Act 1,) 1 shall conclude, 
and remain, yours, &c. J.R. 





Ce.tic NamEs or Piacgs. 
Mr. Ursan, June 10th. 


IN several of your late numbers, the 
attention of your readers has been 
called to the peculiarities of those ex- 
traordinary languages,—the Welsh and 
Irish. Some of these peculiarities may, 
I think, be placed in a light, that will 
afford useful hints to the Celtic scholar, 
and, at the same time, be not altoge- 
ther without interest to the Englis 
antiquary. Will you allow me to ask, 
through your columns, how is it that, 
when a Celtic name of place takes a 
permuted letter, the corresponding 
English name so very generally exhi- 
bits the primitive ? 

For example, Pembroke or Penbroke, 
as it was written till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is the Welsh Penvro. This com- 
pound signifies a headland, and its 
elements are pen, a head, and bro, a 
land. Bro is clearly a corruption of 
brog, a land, a country. (Bull. Dict. 
Celt.) This accounts for the k of Pem- 
broke—but how can we explain the 
substitution of b for v? Was the word 
introduced into our language before 
the laws of permutation were generally 
adopted in Welsh compounds? y 

Again, Dublin,as is wellknown, means 
the black- water,--aname formerly given 
to the Liffey. The elements of this com- 
pound are duibh, black, and linn, water. 
Now the bh of duibh is a permutation 
of b, and is pronounced v,—why in 
our English name do we replace the v 
by b? The difficulty in this case is 
the greater, because at first, we adopted 
the Irish permutation, and called the 
place Difelin or Diveline. The former 
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of these names occurs in the Brunan- 
burgh war-song, which was written as 
early as 938. 

The disappearance from the Welsh 
of certain final consonants, which are 
still preserved in our English names 
(as in Pembroke) admits of an easier 
explanation ; for there is reason to be- 
lieve, that most of these letters were 
lost at a period Jong subsequent to the 
Anglo-Saxon era. Many of them, 
indeed, though they have disappeared 
from some, are to be found in others 
of the Celtic dialects. Thus the Welsh 
ria king, is in the Irish righ, though 
sometimes written ri, even in that 
dialect. So also the Welsh ?¢i, a house, 
is the Irish teag, and we can show 
that the Welshmen themselves pro- 
nounced the g, as late as the ninth cen- 
tury. 

.Asser, the friend and biographer of 
Alfred, and a native of South Wales, 
tells us that Nottingham was called 
“in the British tongue tigguoccubauc, 
but in the Latin speluncarum domus, the 
cave-houses.” The propriety of such 
a name is obvious to all who know 
the locality, the whole rock on whichthe 
town stands being, to this day, honey- 
combed with excavations, someof which 
still serve the purposes of habitation. 
Now ti, a house, makes ¢eau in the 
plural ; ogov is a cave, and ogovawg, an 
adjective, signifying abounding in caves. 
If then we restore the g, we get for 
the Welsh phrase answering to cave- 
houses, 

tigau ogovawg, 
which is almost the expression in Asser, 
tigu occubanc. 


Besides the final g, it seems also 
that the final v occasionally disap- 
peared. Thus the Irish duibh, black, is 
the Manx doo, and the Welsh du. The 
Welsh name for Dublin is accordingly 
Dulynn. 

Were these investigations carried to 
a sufficient extent, they might serve as 
a gauge to test the revolutions of the 
Celtic ; and would, in some degree, aid 
in fixing their chronology. The im- 

ortance of this latter consideration 
need hardly dwell upon. 
Iam, &c. E.G. 


32, Red Lion Square, 
Mr. Ursan, 5th June. 
IN Mr. Green’s Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, printed in this month’s 
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number of your valuable Magazine, are 
two censuring passages on a volume 
of my father’s History of the Middle 
Ages, made rather prominent by italics. 
This induces me to send you a letter 
from the same gentleman to him on this 
volume, written amonthafter the date of 
the last entry, and several months 
after he had received the copy : it came 
therefore to my father when he least 
expected it, and as it expresses Mr. 
Green’s spontaneous and deliberate 
judgment upon the book in the man- 
ner he chose to express it, you will 
perhaps think it just to give it a place 
in your next number. 
Yours, &c. ALFRED TURNER. 


Ipswich, Jan. 14th, 1816. 

My dear Sir,—I have delayed, ap- 
parently an unconscionable time, ac- 
knowledging your obliging present of 
the second volume of your History. I 
didso, that I might have an opportunity 
of reading it over first, entirely at my 
leisure; andconveying, with mythanks, 
some opinion of its merits. It is in 
the highest degree gratifying to me to 
state, that your work has afforded me 
the truest pleasure, and far exceeded in 
its execution my utmost expectations. 
The fresh interest which you have con- 
trived to throw even on the best- 
known events in our annals, as I would 
particularly instance in the deposition 
of Richard II. and Cade’s insurrection, 
by circumstantiality of narrative drawn 
from the records of the times, and ex- 
hibiting them in their real ‘‘ form and 
pressure,” and your very full and mas- 
terly review of the progress of litera- 
ture, poetry particularly,inthis country, 
in which you display much sound cri- 
ticism and just taste, stamp a charac- 
ter and value on your History, which 
more than justify your suggestion inthe 
preface to the first volume, and richly 
entitle you to the personal gratitude 
and thanks of every man to whom an 
intimate acquaintance with the deeds 
of his progenitors is dear. 

Your style, I think, is eminently im- 
proved. I have ventured to mark in the 
margin, as before, whatever struck me 
as objectionable in expression. These 
censures, however, prove notonly fewer 
in number, but much slighter in point 
of importance, than those which oc- 
curred in the former volume. Apropos, 
on this subject I can readily conceive 
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that many of the emendations which I 
presumed to suggest, did not exactly 
come up to the sense which you wished 
to convey ; it appears to me, however, 
very dubious, whether it is not better, 
except on particular and critical occa- 
sions, to sacrifice something in this re- 
spect, rather than offend against faci- 
lity and grace by any remarkable pe- 
culiarity or quaintness of phraseology. 
This, 1 feel, is not a very palatable 
doctrine to an author, but I believe 
it to be sound. 

On one subject, and that forming a 
prominent feature in your History, we 
fundamentally differ; but your views 
on that subject are so liberal and en- 
larged, and your disposition so free 
from all taint of bigotry, that it is im- 
possible not to read what you have 
written with respect. 

Mrs. Turner must surely be grati- 
fied by the most delicate and elegant 
compliment—truth so conveyed is com- 
pliment—that was ever paid to woman. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, with every 
_ good wish, and the warmest acknow- 
iedgments of your kind attentions, 

Yours most truly, Tuos. GREEN. 
Sharon Turner, Esq. 

Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, June 12. 

ON submitting, in yourlast Number, 
a comment on the review of my Re- 
searches and Conjectures on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, I stated my determination to 
decline all further discussion of the 
subject, till some more convenient pe- 
riod. The Reviewer, however, having 
furnished you with a postcript of ad- 
denda and corrections—I may, without 
inconsistency, follow his example. 

It should be observed that the nu- 
merals prefixed to the supplementary 
and corrective remarks which I have 
to offer, refer to the numbered sections 
of the above-mentioned comment. 

2. 1 have classed Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick with the antiquaries who deny 
the coeval execution of the Tapestry. 
It may be fair to state that Sir Samuel 
has become a convert to the opinion 
of Mr. Stothard. I have the pleasure 
of possessing the classical work, en- 
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titled, Engraved Illustrations of Antient 
Arms and Armour,—but omitted to 
consult the Critical Inquiry into Antient 
Armour,? in which the conversion is 
announced. I reluctantly give up the 
authoritative name of Meyrick, On 
the other hand, I may add to the 
names of De la Rue and Daines Bar- 
rington, those of Lord Lyttelton and 
Mr. Strutt. The former ascribed the 
Tapestry to the Empress Matildas— 
The latter, in the early part of his 
career, considered it to be of much 
more modern date than the Conquest ;* 
and, finally, as a monument of the 
12th century.’ 

3. Fragments of my remarks on the 
nature and application of internal evi- 
dence, with reference to the monu- 
ment in question, have already ap- 
peared in your columas; but as this 
is the point on which much of my 
argument hangs, and to which the 
Reviewer rather fiercely objects, I hope 
you will permit me to introduce the 
entire paragraph. It is as follows :— 


‘‘The rejection of the tradition is no 
denial of the antiquity of the Tapestry ; 
and we may therefore advert to the ques- 
tion of its internal evidence. M. Lancelot 
pronounced it to be coeval with the Con- 
quest, before he was aware of the tradi- 
tion: ‘habits, armes, caractéres de let- 
tres, ornements, gofit dans les figures re- 
presentées, tout,’ says that experienced 
antiquary, ‘sént le siécle de Guillaume le 
Conquérant, ou celuy de ses enfants.’ Mr. 
Hudson Gurney, Mr. Stothard, and M. 
Delauney, have expressed similar opinions. 
This point requires considerate examina- 
tion. Propriety of costume is not always 
decisive of the coeval execution of a monu- 
ment. It may have been the result of 
choice, or of the propensity of inferior 
artists to copy the works of their prede- 
cessors. Before we subscribe to the opi- 
nion of M. Lancelot, it should be made 
evident that the costume of the Tapestry is 
exclusively that of the period to which it 
relates, and that the artist represented the 
costume of his own times. Now, we can- 
not decide on the correctness of the cos- 
tume of the monument without the means 
of comparison—which we very imperfectly 
possess; but its partial conformity with 
the illuminations in the MS. of Petro 





1 London, 1830, Folio, 2 vols. 


3 History of Henry II. 1769. 8vo. i. 353. 


2 London, 1824, 4to. 3 vols. 


4 Complete View of the Manners, &c. 1774—6, 4to. i. 74. 
5 Complete View of the Dresses, &c. 1796—9, 4to. i. 116, note. 
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D’Ebulo—the resemblance of the casques 
and shields to those on the medals of the 
Norman conqueror of Sicily—the built of 
the vessels, with their steering paddles—the 
very sparing use of the chevron ornament 
—the absence of pointed architecture, of 
plate armour, and of armorial bearings— 
are no doubt remarkable indications of the 
antiquity assigned to it. On the other 
hand, if illuminators chiefly represented 
the costume of their own times, (an argu- 
ment relied on by some antiquaries in 
whose opinions it would give me pleasure 
to acquiesce,) I doubt if we should extend 
that conclusion to the Tapestry ; in which 
instance the elaborate nature of the com- 
position, and the intelligence contained in 
the inscriptions, clearly point out the su- 
perintendence of some learned person— 
who most probably was qualified to direct 
the operatives as to the costume of the 
period. It is observable that Harold is 
called Dux previously to the scene of his 
coronation; afterwards, Rex. William, 
whose coronation forms no part of the 
pictorial tale, is called Dux; never Rex. 
This evinces a desire to avoid anachronisms 
—and is not erroneous costume an ana- 
chronism ?”’ 

4. I could cite numerous instances 
of the uncertainty which prevails as 
to the dates of ancient illuminated 
manuscripts, and of the assumptions 
in point of costume which have arisen 
from that source. Two instances, by 
way of specimen, may be sufficient. 
Strutt ascribes the Cotton MS. Clau- 
dius B. iv. to the eighth century. He 
produces no evidence of its date—but 
thence adopts nearly all his illustra- 
tions of the presumed costume of the 
period. Mr. Planta, a very compe- 
tent judge, ascribes the same MS. to 
the eleventh century!? The second in- 
stance respects an illuminated pontifi- 
cal, which is preserved in the public 
library at Rouen, No. 362. Mont- 
faucon ascribes it to the seventh or 
eighth century. Martene is of opinion 
that it was written about the year 900. 
Mr. Gage, who has carefully examined 
it, and learnedly described its contents, 
doubts ‘whether it was written much 
before the close of the tenth, or until 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury.’’§ 

A judicious selection of fac-simile 
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copies of ancient illuminations, would 
very much help to establish correct 
notions on costume. Executed on 
just principles, the work would be a 
treasure. It is unquestionably a desi- 
deratum. We are indebted to the 
Abbé Rive for a collection of Vingt-siz 
gravures enluminées,® but the earliest 
date is of the 14th century, and it is a 
solitary specimen. Sir Frederic Mad- 
den has also favored the public with 
a learned and very attractive work 
on Illuminated Ornaments.” It was his 
main object, however, to present the 
distinctive character of each century— 
so that the work rather illlustrates 
the progress of art, than the revolu- 
tions of costume. It now appears 
that M. le Comte Auguste de Bastard 
has had the courage to undertake, and 
that the French Government has had 
the generosity to patronize, a Histoire 
de la peinture au moyen des manuscrits. 
Such is the information of M. Achille 
Jubinal, the editor of the splendid col- 
lection of Anciennes Tapisseries His- 
toriées. 1 transcribe his note, as it 


will interest many of your readers : 


“Pour justifier ces assertions, voici 
quelques détails sur l’ouvrage dont je 
parle. J’ignore si leur publication ne 
blessera point M. le Comte de Bastard, 
dont la modestie semble avoir pris 4 tache 
d’éviter tout retentissement prématuré 
pour son ceuvre; mais, au risque de lui 
déplaire, je dirai de mémoire ce que je sais. 
Les peintures et ornements des manuscrits 
doivent prendre l’art au quatriéme siécle 
et le conduire jusqu’au seiziéme, en re- 
produisant tout ce que renferment de re- 
marquable les dépéts Européens. Dans 
cette longue suite de fac simile, la sym- 
bolique Chrétiennne sera expliquée, la vie 
religieuse et la vie civile seront dévoilées, 
la paléographie trouvera d’excellents mo- 
déles, toutes les époques, toutes les na- 
tionalités apparaitront distinctes sous le 
rapport de la peinture. Quanta l’immen- 
sité matérielle de l’ceuvre, il me suffira, 
pour la prouver, de dire que, depuis plu- 
sieurs années, soixante-dix artistes, de tous 
pays, parmi lesquels on compte un certain 
nombre d’officiers Polonais, se livrent 2 un 
travail qui semble ne devoir jamais finir. 


* Ces artistes occupent, comme atelier, une 


maison entiére dont la location annuelle 





ro 


6 Ibid. List of plates, &c. 


7 Cat. of the Cottonian MSS. 1802, fol. p. 191. 
8 The Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial, &c. 1834, fol. pp. 15, 16. 
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est de six mille francs. Le papier de 
louvrage, fabriqué exprés par M. Canson, 

ir de France, se compose de la plus fine 
batiste de Hollande, et coite 1000 francs 
larame. Enfin, chaque livraison de l’ou- 
vrage reviendra aux souscripteurs & 1400 
francs, ce qui met l’exemplaire complet 
pour vingt livraisons 4 28000 francs.— 
Le gouvernement Francais a souscrit géné- 
reusement pour prés d’un million, payable 
en dix années, et l’auteur de ces lignes, 
qui sait par expérience ce que cofite la mise 
au jour de pareils ouvrages, a grandement 
peur, malgré ce secours, que M. le Comte 
de Bastard ne soit victime, en définitive, 
de son zéle pour la science et de son 
amour pour les arts.’’ 


5. The Reviewer contradicts my 
statement as to the forms of the letters 
which compose the inscriptions. I 
maintain its perfect accuracy. The 
C, G, O, and S, which vary much 
from the Roman form on the seal of 
William J. do not appear in the Ta- 
pestry—but the A, E, G, H, and M, 
which vary from the Roman form in 
the Tapestry, all appear on the seal of 
Henry de Beaumont, who died Bishop 
of Bayeux in 1205. The Saxon D, 7, 
etc. admit of explanation. The Sax- 


ons, genetally, were artists in Tapes- 
try;"' and it is probable that some 
of the Saxons Bayeusains were em- 
ployed by the Chapter—who were 
enjoined, by various councils, to pro- 
vide the church with the requisite 


ornaments.!* The abbreviations, be it 
added, are such as would have oc- 
curred to ecclesiastics, viz. EPS. [Epis- 
copus], S’C’I PETRI APLI. [Sancti 
Petri Apostoli]. 

Of the connexion between the sub- 
ject of the Tapestry and the time of its 
exhibition, viz. the Jour des Reliques, 
our antiquaries furnish no elucidation. 
I have already pointed out that Odon, 
who is conspicuous on the monument, 
had presented the church with some 
very valuable reliquaries; and that 
Robert des Ableges, in whose time I 
conjecture it to have been devised, 
was a martial prelate. I must add 
that Pierre des Ableges, a relative of 
the prelate, was the Treasurer or 


Mr. Bolton Corney on the Baycux Tapestry. 
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Keeper of the Relics;'3 and that 
another Odon was the Dean,'* whose 
office required him to officiate so- 
lemnly but once in the year—on the 
Jour des Reliques !** 

The couplet of the trouvére Renaut, 
which occurs in this section, should 
have been thus printed : 


‘ Franchois, Poitevin et Breton 
L’apiclent le Lay del Prison.’’ 


Benoit de Sainte-More shall close the 
paragraph with a passage of similar 
import : 


‘A saint Galeri sunt jostées 
Totes les genz qu’il out mandées, 
Normanz, Flamens, Franceis, Bretons 
E autres genz de plusors nons.’’ — 


The Reviewer considers that the 
minute information which the Tapes- 
try conveys, is a proof of its coeval 
execution. This I cannot admit.— 
Numberless writings and other monu- 
ments unknown to the present race, 
might have existed in the early part of 
the thirteenth century—besides the 
light of tradition. To have availed 
themselves of such means of informa- 
tion, could have been no forgery. The 
Abbé Lebeuf, in his analysis of the 
poetical epistle of Rodulphus Tor- 
tarius, who visited and described the 
cathedral church of Bayeux in the 
twelfth century, remarks: ‘‘cette lettre 
nous apprend que les peintures étoient 
fort communes alors dans les églises.””" 
No church was more likely to contain 
paintings relating to theConquest than 
that of Bayeux—and it is very possible 
that such paintings may have been the 
prototypes of the scenes represented 
by the Tapestry. 

It may be instructive to compare the 
rather bold assertions of the Reviewer 
as to the costume of the monument, 
and the practice of ancient artists, with 
the opposite opinions of other anti- 
quaries. I transcribe, with this ob- 
ject, three short passages : 


‘¢ La Tapisserie n’offre aucun caractére 
intrinséque ni extrinséque qui appartienne 





" Translation of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, 1837, small 8vo. p. 41. 


12 Hermant, Hist. de Bayeux, p. 236. 


3 Gallia Christiana, XI. col. 399. E. Beziers, Hist. de Bayeux, p. 71. 


4 Gallia Christiana, X1. col. 399. D. 
8 Beziers, Hist. de Bayeux, p. 68. 


© Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions, xxi. 514. 
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exclusivementd 1’onziéme siécle.’’—De la 
Rue. 7 

‘Nous inclinerions...a penser qu’il 
[le monument] ne remonte qu’au treiz- 
iéme siécle: il ne nous paroit offrir 


aucun caractére, aucun détail qui oblige 
de le reporter 4 un siécle antérieur.”— 
Daunou,'8 


‘*T am inclined to think from the simi- 
larity in the designs of the same sacred 
subjects in the different MSS. that the 
monks copied from standard drawings, 
with which they may have been originally 
supplied by the Greek school.’’—John 
Gage." 


Amidst so much discrepancy of 
opinion, it is gratifying to observe in- 
stances of curiously exact conformity. 
I shall produce one specimen—resign- 
ing the merit of this conformity en- 
tirely to the Reviewer. 


‘¢Emma, daughter of Richard I. of 
Normandy, and mother of Edward the 
Confessor, is sometimes called by the 
Saxon annalists, E/fgivaEmma. Elfgiva, 
therefore, whatever Florence of Worcester 
may assert, seems to have been an ap- 
pellation of honor—a point which I sub- 
mit to our Saxonists.’”’—C. 

‘* Elfgyva ;—what does this term, taken 
as a distinctive appellation, imply? lfgyva 
Emma occurs in the Saxon Chronicle. In 
the absence of any satisfactory conjecture, 
we refer it to our Saxon /iterati.’”’— The 
Reviewer. 

The latter paragraph affords me a 
double gratification: it gratifies me 
by its conformity with that which pre- 
cedes—and because it invites me to 
sport a new conjecture. Florence of 
Worcester, as cited by Ingram, saith : 
*‘«Emmam, Saxonice Alfgivam voca- 
tam, ducis Normannorum primi Ri- 
cardi filiam, rex Atheredus duxit ux- 
orem.” 2° Simeon of Durham,” and 
Ralph de Diceto,?? repeat this state- 
ment verbatim. Can Florence mean 
that Elfgiva is equivalent to Emma? 
Let us hear, since fortune so far favours 
us, the lady herself: ‘‘ Ego Elfgyva 


Emma 4lfgyva.—Seal of Maidenhead. 
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Ymma regina concedo,” &c.% Now, 
I conceive that Elfgiva was a Norman 
title of honor—to which Emma might 
retain an attachment. The Saxon an- 
nalists, when they announce her ar- 
rival in England, call her the lady 
Elfgiva Emma*'—but the true text is 
here very uncertain. As successively 
the wife of Ethelred, and of Canute, 
they call her the lady Emma,25 or 
the Lady2°—a title bestowed on the 
Queen.27 After the demise of Canute, 
the term Elfgiva re-appears.23 Such 
is the basis of my conjecture. I may 
state, in further evidence, that the 
anonymous author of the Encomium 
Emme, has the unusual phrase ‘‘ Do- 
mina Regina Emma;” and I con- 
ceive that a certain hemistich of Mestre 
Wace adds to the plausibility of my 
interpretation. Speaking of Emma, 
the wife of Richard I. of Normandy, 
he says: 
‘* Ki est apelée Dame Emme —.”’ ® 


Camden suggests that Elfgiva sig- 
nifies helpgiver®°—a very proper appel- 
lation for a lady in those primitive 
times. 

Yours, &c. Boron Corney. 


THE MAIDENHEAD SEAL. 
Mr. Urban, May 15. 
IN the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, vol. VI. p. 168, note (v), 
I have given some account of the 
hitherto unexplained Seal of the Cor- 
poration of Maidenhead ; upon which 
I beg to submit the following additional 
observations for the consideration of 
your antiquarian readers. 
The legend appears to be as follows : 


HS’ IOH'IS GODAYN CAN’ 
THIERN, 


or, 


§%S IOH'IS CODAYH CAN’ 
THIE RN. 





7 Réct erches, &c. p. 92. 
18 Journal des Savans, 1826, p. 698. 


9 The Benedictional of St. Aithelwold, 1832, fol. p. 42. 
30 The Saxon Chronicle, by Ingram, 1823, 4to. p. 175, note. 


2 X Scriptores, 1652, fol. col. 164. 58. 
22 Tbid. col. 461.50. 
23 Ibid. col. 2222. 13. 


Is the date correct ? 


2! Saxon Chronicle, 1823, 4to. p. 175. The text of Gibson, as translated by Miss 
Anna Gurney, is more in favour of my conjecture. 


% Tbid. p. 204. 
27 Ibid. p. 191, note. 
29 Roman de Rou, i. 275. 


28 Ibid. pp. 176, 191. 
%8 Ibid. pp. 207, 210. 
50 Remaines, 1614, 4to. p. 96. 








The Seal of Maidenhead. 


The seal is undoubtedly, as re- 
marked in Collectanea, that of a pri- 
vate individual (JohnGodayn), who as- 
sumed the head of St. John for his 
device by a natural reference to his 
own Christian name. The individual 
was an ecclesiastic, as appears by the 
contracted word CAN’, i. e. CA- 
NONICI, the terms Canonicus and 
Clericus being often used indiscrimi- 
nately for a clerk or secular priest, of 
which Du Cange has given many ex- 
amples. The only doubtful word in 
the legend is the final one, which (on 
close examination of the matrix) ad- 
mits of being read either THIE RN’, 
or THEE RN’, or possibly THIE RR’. 

Now, it appears that there was a 
Benedictine Monastery on the Vesle, 
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about three miles north from Rheims, 
dedicated to St. Theoderic, or, as it 
was expressed in French St. Thierrii; 
(see Gallia Christiana, ix. 180). Lying 
upon the great road, the regular clergy 
were dispersed by the ravages of war, 
and for a long period up to about the 
11th century their place was supplied 
by six secular priests called the “‘ Canons 
of Thierri,’’ or Clerks of St. Theode- 
ric.” When the monks were re-es- 
tablished, it is not improbable that 
some Canons still continued to make 
that place their abode. 1 conjecture, 
therefore, that the seal in question was 
that of one of those ecclesiastics, and 
that the legend is to be translated, — 

PK Tue Sear or Joun Govarn, 
Canon or THIERRI. 

If this appear improbable, the seal 
may have been that of one of the 
priests of the Church of Chateau 
Thierri, on the Marne, at no great 
distance from the Monastery just men- 
tioned. 

Or, if the reading, THIERN, be 
preferred, the seal may have belonged 
to a priest of the parish of Thierny, 
a village about one league and a quar- 
ter from Laon, in the department of 
Aisne and community of Presles. 

Yours, &c. G.C.G. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Middle-Age Geography—Sir John Maundevile’s Travels.* 


VERY little comparatively has been done hitherto towards investigating the 
history of science during the Middle Ages. We little think how many of what we 
believe to be modern inventions, took their rise during this remote period. And 
yet our ignorance in this respect does not arise from want of materials to 
illustrate the subject ; for our libraries are filled with documents, in exploring 
which every step we make is attended with some interesting discovery. Who 
would have believed a few years ago, that the mariner’s compass was in com- 
mon use as early as the twelfth century ?—yet documents recently discovered 
leave no room for doubt upon this subject. Few branches of science present, 
during this period of their history, so many points of interest as that of Geo- 
graphical Discovery. 

The first period of Middle-Age Geography, which preceded the introduction 
of the Arabian learning among the Christians of the West, is perhaps the least 
interesting. Science was then founded chiefty upon the bare outline afforded 





* The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt. which treateth of the Way 
to Hierusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Ilands and Countryes. Re- 
printed from the edition of A. D. 1725. With an introduction, additional notes, and 
glossary, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A., F.R.A.S. London, Lumley, 8vo. 1839. 
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by afew meagre treatises of the later Roman writers. This outline was filled 
up with much fabulous matter, spread abroad in Cosmographies, and in such 
tracts as Alexander’s Letter on the Wonders of the East. Yet even in the 
midst of fables truth sometimes showed itself; and this truth was constantly 
increased by the discoveries made by adventurous people, who were frequently 
led by business, curiosity, or piety, not only to travel to the north, as well as 
to the south and west, but to expose themselves from time to time to the dan- 
gers of the western ocean, whence some returned to greet the ears of their 
countrymen with marvellous stories. There can be little doubt that, during the 
whole of the Middle Ages, for many centuries before the time of Columbus, the 
inhabitants of Western Europe had an indistinct consciousness of the existence 
of America, arising perhaps out of the combined traditions of the discoveries 
of these bold adventurers. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, many circumstances joined their 
influence in giving an impulse to geographical adventure, and in extending the 
knowledge which had previously existed. The information which the Arabians 
had had the means of collecting filled up many parts of the bare outline of 
Asia and Africa which our forefathers had previously possessed. The invasions 
of the Tartars led to the embassies of men like Rubruquis and Plan-de-Carpin, 
who obtained from this extraordinary people information respecting countries 
into which the Saracens themselves had not penetrated. But while geography 
was reaping these advantages, it had also to suffer from various drawbacks. 
The indistinct notions of that distant land in the west, which was separated 
from mankind by the unexplored ocean, had been woven into the legendary 
narrative of the voyage of St. Brandon, which long exercised a wonderful 
influence over men’s minds, and even the Spanish voyagers of a much later 
period thought that they were going to Paradise. Many other monkish legends 
were engrafted upon science ; and new works on ‘‘ Cosmography” did not ob- 
tain credit, unless they had first been collated with the old established doctrines, 
and their agreement with them testified by the Court of Rome. 

Such was the state of geographical science at the time when Sir John Maun- 
devile made his famous journey to the east, in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century. Scarcely anything was known of the interior of Africa. The Cru- 
sades had made the people of the west well acquainted with Syria and Egypt. 
Their intercourse with the Saracens and with the Tartars had been the means 
of procuring extensive information relating to the interior and more distant 
parts of Asia, which were, however, still believed to be extensively inhabited 
by the monsters that had been described by Pliny and Solinus. But the 
older traditions of the existence of new lands in the west, had been almost lost 
among the monkish fables with which they were obscured. 

No book ever enjoyed a greater popularity than the ‘ Voiage and Travaile”’ 
of Sir John Maundevile, as is proved by the numerous manuscripts which yet 
remain, and by the almost innumerable early editions in all the European lan- 
guages. The author published his own book in three different tongues, Latin, 
French, and English. He was possessed, as appears by his own work, of the 
qualifications most likely to attract the attention of his contemporaries. He 
was curious, and fond of the marvellous ; and we cannot deny him the cha- 
racter of being a bold adventurer. A hundred different incidents show that he 
had made the voyage which he describes. But he was also exceedingly credu- 
lous ; and it is impossible to rescue him from the reproach of having frequently 
‘‘drawn a long bow.”” Yet even in so doing-he has often rendered a service 
to historical science, and has given us many facts which aid us in investigating 
the curious question of the transmission and formation of middle-age fiction. 
All these things being considered, we know few old books so acceptable to us 
as the Voyage of Sir John Mandevile, and right heartily did we rejoice at the 
prospect of a new edition, particularly in so cheap and portable a form as the 
one before us. 

However, although it is on the whole acceptable, there are many things in 
this edition of which we disapprove strongly. The text is a mere reprint of 
the edition of 1725, made from a MS. which is now in the British Museum. 
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We have not the slightest confidence in the philological accuracy of the text 
of such a book printed at that period, and a very hasty glance is sufficient to 
show us manyerrors. Neither do we see the necessity of making a fac-simile 
of that edition, of giving even the typographical peculiarities of that period, 
when the original manuscript is so near at hand and so easy of access. Again, 
we cannot condemn too strongly the taste of the publisher in giving fac-similes 
of the coarse ugly wood-cuts of the early printed editions, which were but 
distorted imitations of the earlier illuminations of the manuscripts, when with 
as little expense he might have given us some elegant fac-similes of these 
latter, such for instance as the wood-cut in his title. Even the materials in 
the preface of the old edition would have been much better embodied in the 
introduction to the new one. However, although we think it our duty to point 
out these defects, it is by no means our intention to quarrel with the book, 
which we think will be avaluable acquisition to the general reader; and it is much 
enriched by the detailed list of manuscripts, and editions, given in Mr. Halli- 
well’s introduction; as well as by that gentleman’s supplementary notes and 
glossary. The publisher would have done well to put the whole care of editing 
into his hands. 

The principal object of Mandevile’s pilgrimages, as was the case with most 
travellers of his time, was Jerusalem and the surrounding regions, “‘ that men 
callen the Lond of Promyssioun or of Beheste.”’ 1n his road thither he visited 
Constantinople and various other places ; and after he had performed his devo- 
tions on the spot where Christ lived and suffered, his curiosity led him to 
explore more distant regions. If what he tells us be to be relied upon, of 
which we are not very sure in all cases, he served in the army both of the 
Sultan, and of the Tartar Chieftain ; and speaking of the former, he assures us that 
“‘he wolde have maryed me fulle highely, to a gret princes daughtre, zif I 
wolde han forsaken my lawe and my beleve; but I thanke God, I had no wille 
to don it, for no thing that he behighten me.” He must therefore have had 
great opportunities of making observations. There is scarcely any part of his 
book more curious than that in which he gives his own opinion of the form of 
the earth, and the positions of different countries, and states his reasons 
for it. 





‘“‘The Erthe and the See,’’ he says, 
among other observations, ‘‘ ben of round 
forme and schapp, as I have seyd beforn. 
And that that men gon upward to o cost, 
men gon dounward to another cost. Also 
ye have herd me seye that Jerusalem is in 
the myddes of the world; and that may 
men preven and schewen there, be a spere, 
that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the 
hour of myd-day, whan it is equenoxium, 
that schewethe no schadwe on no syde. 
And that it scholde ben in the myddes 
of the world, David wytnessethe in the 
Psautre, where he seythe, Deus operatus 
est salutem in medio terre. Thanne thei 
that parten fro the parties of the west, for 
to go toward Jerusalem, als many jorneyes 
as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many jorneyes may thei gon fro Jerusalem, 
unto other confynes of the superficialtie 
of the erthe beyonde. And whan men 
gon beyonde tho journeyes, toward Ynde 
and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge 
the roundnesse of the erthe and of the 
see, undre oure contrees on this half. And 
therfore hath it befallen many tymes of o 
thing that I have herd cownted whan I 
was yong; how a worthi man departed 
somtyme from oure contrees, for to go 


serche the world, and so he passed Ynde, 
and the yles beyonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles; and so longe he wente be 
see and lond, and so envyround the world 
be many seysons, that he fond an yle 
where he herde spake his owne langage, 
callynge on oxen in the plowghe, such 
wordes as men speken to bestes in his 
owne contree; whereof he hadde gret 
mervayle, for he knewe not how it myghte 
be. But I seye, that he had gon so longe 
be londe and be see, that he had envyround 
alle the erthe, that he was comen agen 
envirounynge, that is to seye, goynge 
aboute, unto his owne marches, gif he 
wolde have passed forthe, til he had foun- 
den his contree and his owne knouleche. 
But he turned agen from thens from 
whens he was come fro; and so he loste 
moche peynefulle labour, as himself seyde, 
a gret while aftre that he was comen hom. 
For it befelle aftre, that he wente in to 
Norweye ; and there tempest of the see 
toke him; and he aryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel that 
it was the yle where he had herd speke his 
owne langage before, and the callynge of 
the oxen at the plowghe: and that was 
possible thinge. But howe it semethe to 
symple men unlerned, that men ne mowe 
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not go undre the erthe, and also that men 
scholde falle toward the hevenefrom undre! 
But that may not be, upon lesse than wee 
mowe falle toward hevene fro the erthe 
where we ben. For fro what partie of the 
erthe that men duelle, outher aboven or 
benethen, it semethe alweys to hem that 
duellen, that thei gon more righte than ony 
other folk. And righte as it semethe to us 
that thei ben undre us, righte so it semethe 
hem that wee ben undre hem. For gif a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the 
firmament ; be grettere resoun the erthe 
and the see, that ben so grete and so hevy, 


This passage, written a centur 
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scholde fallen to the firmament: but that 
may not be; and therfore seithe oure 
Lord God, Non timeas me, qui suspendi 
terram ex nichilo? And allebeit that it 
be possible thing, that men may so envy- 
ronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
persones, on ne myghte not happen to 
retournen in to his contree. For, for the 
gretnesse of the erthe and of the see, men 
may go be a 1000 anda 1000 other weyes, 
that no man cowde redye him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but 
gif it were be aventure and happ, or be the 
grace of God.” 


before the age of Columbus, shows us 


clearly that the boldness and originality of that navigator’s expedition were 
not so great as is commonly believed. Maundevile little knew how near, in 
some of these observations, he was approaching the future path of Newton ! 

One of the greatest advantages which Sir John Maundevile reaped from his inti- 
mate intercourse with the natives of the eastern lands, was the opportunity itafford- 
ed him of collecting popular tales, with which his book abounds. Mr. Halliwell, 
in his additional notes, has pointed out several of these tales which recur in 
the Arabian Nights. Some of his religious legends are also very singular. 
The following is rather a naive confession, connected with the multiplicity of 
relics, as they were shown in those days: ‘‘ And the spere schaft [with which 
Christ’s side was pierced] hathe the emperour of Almayne; but the heved is 
at Parys. And natheles the emperour of Constantynoble seythe that he hathe 
pg Bay heed: and I have often tyme seen it; but it is grettere than that 
at aa 

> specimen of the numerous religious legends in Maundevile’s travels, 


‘we may quote his account of the origin of roses. 


‘* And betwene the cytee and the chirche 
is the Felde Floridus, that is to seyne, the 
feld florisched: foralsmoche as a fayre 
mayden was blamed with wrong, and 
sclaundered, that sche hadde done forny- 
cacioun ; for whiche cause sche was demed 
to the dethe, and to be brent in that 
place, to the whiche sche wasladd. And 
as the fyre began to brenne aboute hire, 
sche made hire prayeres to owre Lord, 
that als wissely as sche was not gylty of 
that synne, that he wold helpe hire, and 


mercyfulle grace. And whan sche hadde 
thus seyd, sche entred in to the fuyer; 
and anon was the fuyr quenched and oute : 
and the brondes that weren brennynge be- 
comen rede roseres ; and the brendes that 
weren not kyndled becomen white roseres, 
fulle of roses. And theise weren the first 
roseres and roses, bothe white and rede, 
that evere ony man saughe. And thus was 
this mayden saved be the grace of God ; and 
therefore is that feld clept the Feld of God 
florysscht, for it was fulle of roses.’ 





make it to be knowen to alle men, of his 


It is unnecessary to multiply our extracts from a book which is now so ac- 
cessible to everybody ; and we take our leave of it with the confident hope that 
it will have a large circulation. We cannot quit the subject without testifying 
our satisfaction at seeing many announcements of curious and valuable publi- 
cations connected with geography as well as general science during the Middle 
Ages, and we would particularly call the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing announcement in the Foreign Monthly Review, a periodical recently esta- 
blished, which promises to be one of the best and most popular Reviews we 
have, if we may be allowed to judge by the numbers which have already 
appeared. ‘Mr. Asher, of Berlin, is preparing for publication a new edition 
of the work known by the title of Travels of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, in 
Hebrew and English, with notes on the Geography and History of the Middle 
Ages. In this undertaking the publisher is promised the assistance of all the 
scholars of Berlin, from which we may confidently anticipate a work richly 
deserving the attention of the whole learned world.” 

We are acquainted with no book which forms so appropriate a companion to 
the ‘‘ Voiage”’ of Sir John Maundevile, as the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela. 

6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sketches and Essays. 
Hazlitt. 1839. 12mo. 


NO one would deny, who was at 
all acquainted with Mr. Hazlitt’s 
writings or conversation, that he 
possessed much quickness of appre- 
hension, subtlety of thought, readiness 
of illustration, and variety of know- 
ledge; he was a metaphysician, a 
painter, and if not a poet, at 
least one who loved and appreciated 
poetry with discernment and taste. 
Snch talents and accomplishments, 
strenuously exerted, ought to have 
procured to the writer a wide and 
lasting reputation, and imparted pro- 
portionate amusement and instruction 
to his readers; and, indeed, many of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s volumes have long been 
in extensive circulation : but there was 
avery considerable drawback tothe suc- 
cessful development of his powers :— 
viz. that he wrote from necessity, 
on the spur of the moment, and for 
immediate sale. He could not afford 
to wait for the cool, dispassionate, but 
tardy judgment of the enlightened 
critic and connoisseur. The Penates 
were crying out for food and fire; and 
it was necessary that the commodity 
should be marketable on the day. 
Now this led, as it more or less does 
all popular and periodical writers, to 
the liability of incurring two great de- 
fects: the first, that of inaccuracy in 
stating opinions, citing authorities, 
and sometimes, but not often, in the 
construction of style. The other, on 
which we lay the more stress, because 
the more important, that of indulging 
in startling assertions, in exaggerated 
and high-coloured statements, in shewy 
and specious inferences, and in para- 
doxes repulsive to the taste, or too 
recondite for the reasoning of ordina- 
ry persons. Some of these defects 
arose probably from a somewhat over 
nourished and cherished ingenuity in 
the author’s mind, which led him to 
seeandform distinctions and trace ana- 
logies too fine and fanciful for com- 
mon observation; but we have no 
doubt that they were much increased 
by the qualities required, or thought to 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XII, 


By William 


be required, in these branches of 
literature in which he was much 
employed; which demanded an im- 
mediate effect to be made, even at 
the expense of a less strong but more 
solid and lasting profit. We have ac- 
knowledged the worth and weight of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s talents; they are not to 
be questioned ; Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
has dilated on them with kindred feel- 
ing and eloquence, and, what is more 
to the purpose, the public has acknow - 
ledged them by their patronage. But 
we must perceive also that he had de- 
fects both of opinion and feeling, 
which much impeded and marred the 
good effect of his better and higher 
qualities; which made his Life of 
Napoleon a mere political and party 
pamphlet; and which have filled these 
Essays before us with most inaccurate 
statements, and indigested matter. 
Let us give a few specimens, lest we 
appear to wrong his good name on in- 
sufficient grounds. 

He begins his volume with the 
startling assertion, ‘‘ J cannot under- 
stand the rage manifested by the 
greater part of the world for reading 
new books.”—As if there were any 
difficulty about the matter; or, if there 
were, as if it could be solved by the 
surmise ‘‘that old books would be 
the less likely to give me pleasure, be- 
cause they have delighted so many 
others.’’—*‘ Yetthis,”’ he says, ‘‘ might 
appear to be the inference,”’ with many 
other suppositions, equally ingenious, 
and equally improbable. At p. 7 we 
have the following query: ‘It has 
been a fashion of late for noble and 
wealthy persons to go to a considerable 
expense in ordering reprints of the 
old Chronicles and black-letter works. 
Does not this rather prove that the 
books did not circulate very rapidly or 
extensively, or such extraordinary pa- 
tronage and liberality would not have 
been necessary ?”’—We believe that 
the old Chronicles were all republish- 
ed by the booksellers, and as for the 
rapid and extensive circulation of such 
works, did Mr. Hazlitt suppose that 
every Squire’s family was to _ a 
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copy of Rymer’s Foedera, or every 
country vicar the Acta Sanctorum, and 
the Benedictine Fathers? And fur- 
ther, is the rapid and extensive cir- 
culation of a work the only proof of 
its. merits or usefulness? But the 
fact is, of these Chronicles and old 
folio volumes there were very large 
original impressions, and their popu- 
larity is evidenced by these impres- 
sions having been at length exhausted. 
When the author asserts as at p. 13, 
‘We are struck with astonishment at 
finding a fine moral sentiment, or a 
noble image nervously expressed in an 
author of the age of Queen Elizabeth,” 
we can only meet him by asserting 
that it is just there, that is, in Shak- 
spere and Spenser, in Bacon and Raw- 
leigh, in Sidney and Jonson, that we 
should expect to find them, but not 
exactly for the reasons stated by Mr. 
Hazlitt,—‘‘ that they were thoroughly 
acquainted with the masters of classic 
thought and language.” 

At p. 26 we read, that ‘ Addison 
fell a martyr to his habit of tippling,” 
an assertion without any proof we be- 
lieve, and apparently only made, ‘‘ to 
point the moral” intended to be 
enforced. At p. 31, he says, ‘I see 
no ground for an inference that Ra- 
phael was not intitled to the epithet 
of ‘ Divine,’ because he was attached 
to the Fornarina.” But who ever 
did? or what has the epithet “Divine,” 
applied to him as an Artist, todo with 
his fancies and frailties with a baker’s 
wife as a man? He also sees no 
reason for affirming, ‘‘ that Handel 
was not in earnest when he sat down 
to compose a symphony, because he 
had at the same time perhaps a bottle 
of cordials in his cupboard.”” What 
shall we say to the accuracy or fair- 
ness of the following declaration ? 


‘*Let a man be as bad as he will, as 
little refined as possible, and indulge what- 
ever hurtful passions he thinks proper, 
these cannot occupy his whole time ; and 
in the intervals between one scoundrel 
action and another, he may and must have 
better thoughts, and may have recourse 
to those of religion (true or false), among 
the number, without in this being guilty 
of hypocrisy, or of making a jest of what 
is considered sacred. This I take it is 


the whole secret of Methodism, which is a 
sort of modern vent for the ebullitions of 
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the spirit, through the gap of unrighteous- 
ness.”’ 


Mr. Hazlitt does not trouble himself 
much about the accuracy of his minu- 
ter details. He says, p. 39, “‘as some 
grave Biographer has said of Shak- 
speare, that even when he killed a calf 
he made a speech, and did it in great 
style.’ The author of this well- 
known saying was Aubrey, who can 
hardly be called Shakspere’s bio- 
grapher, and who was anything but 
grave. Sometimes we are instructed, 
with such a truism as the following, 
p- 40. ‘‘Itdoes not appear to me that 
all faces, or all actions, are alike.” In 
the same page he says: 

‘*T would contend against that reason- 
ing which would have it thought that 
if religion is not true, there is no differ- 
ence between mankind and the beasts 
that perish. I should say, that this dis- 
tinction is equally proved, if religion is 
supposed to be a mere fabrication of the 
human mind, the capacity to conceive it 
makes the difference : ’’ 


but the argument did not consider in- 
tellectual superiority, but the future 
prospects, and the immortality of the 
soul of man, which, if religion is not 
true, can no longer be entertained as 
certain truths; and which would leave 
man like the beasts to the sole pos- 
session of the present life. At p. 41 
we are told, that ‘‘ the warfare of dif- 
ferent faculties and dispositions within 
us has not only given birth to the 
Manichean and Gnostic heresies, but 
will account for many of the mumme- 
ries and dogmas of Popery and Calvin- 
ism, viz. confession, absolution, justi- 
Jication by faith,” &c. So justification 
by faith is a mummery of Calvinism ! and 
“by faith are ye justified,” was, we 
presume, first promulgated by the re- 
former of Geneva! ! This is well fol- 
lowed up at p. 43 by the rather start- 
ling assertion, ‘‘ The more zealous any 
one isin his convictions of the truth 
of religion, the more we may suspect 
the sincerity of his pretensions to piety 
and morality.”” We have no wish to 
descend into minute particulars on 
trifling subjects, where truth, though 
always of value, is not of im- 
portance ; but when Mr. Hazlitt, at p. 
49, mentions ‘‘ Long Robinson” as 
having two of his fingers of his right 
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hand struck off by the violence of a 
cricket-ball ! we must observe that the 
fact is erroneous and the cause impos- 
sible. Long Robinson lost his fingers 
by disease when a youth—so much 
for the fact—and no cricket-ball could, 
by any possibility, do anything more 
than severely bruise the hand of the 
player. This comes of general neg- 
ligence and love of exaggerated state- 
ments. 

In the following passage, p. 85, the 
inference is drawn from somewhat 
confined premises. ‘‘ The difference 
of colour in a black man was thought 
to forfeit his title to belong to the 
species, ¢ill books of voyages and 
travels, and old Fuller’s quaint ex- 
pression of ‘God’s image carved in 
ebony,’ have brought the true ideas 
into a forced union; and men of colour 
are no longer to be libelled with im- 
punity ;” and in the adjoining sen- 
tence the argument is as inaccurately 
stated as it is inelegantly expressed. 
“‘The word republic has a harsh and 
incongruous sound to ears bred under 
a constitutional monarchy; and we 
strove hard for many years to overturn 
the French republic, merely because 
we could not reconcile it to ourselves 
that such a thing should exist at all; 
notwithstanding the examples of Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and many others.”’* 
P. 90, we meet with the following 
reasoning: ‘‘ Bigotry and intolerance, 
which pass as synonymous, are, if 
rightly considered, a contradiction in 
terms ; for if, in drawing up the arti- 
cles of our Creed we are blindly bi- 
goted to our impressions and views, 
utterly disregarding all others, why 
should we be afterwards so haunted 
and disturbed by the last, as to wish to 
exterminate every sentiment with fire 
and sword.” Here the fallacy lies 
in the insertion of the clause, ‘‘ utterly 
disregarding all others.” In the fol- 
lowing page we are informed that 
‘‘animals are free from prejudice be- 
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cause they have no notion or care about 
anything beyond themselves, and have 
no wish to generalise or talk big on what 


does not concern them.” So we have 
this important truth duly evolved. 


Those who do not generalize, are free 
from prejudice, 
Animals do not generalize, 
Therefore animals are free from preju- 
dice. 
and soon afterwards we are told 
** that the most fluent talkers and most 
plausible reasoners are not always the 
justest thinkers.” At p. 99 we are 
told ‘‘ Even men of science, after they 
have gone over the proofs a number 
of times, abridge the process and jump 
ataconclusion. Is it therefore false 
because they have always found it to be 
true?” andthen thefollowingconclusion 
is deduced, ‘‘ Science, after a certain 
time, becomespresumption, and learning 
reposes in ignorance: the premises 
being that “‘ the steps of reasoning are 
shortened, as the truths they evolve 
become more known and familiar to 
us.” Atp. 104 the author justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ My habitual conviction of the 
existence of such a place as Rome is 
not strengthened by my having seen 
it.” But then he adds the following 
startling position, ‘‘that it might be 
almost said to be weakened and obscured 
as the reality falls short of the imagi- 
nation.”” We have all read, more or 
less, the discussions of the moralists 
onthe nature and extent of ‘‘self-love,”’ 
and many ingenious theories have 
been formed on the subject. Mr. 
Hazlitt has also a disquisition upon it ; 
the reasoning of which at least must 
be considered as novel. He says, 
‘‘ What shows the doctrine of self-in- 
terest, however high it may rear its head, 
or however impregnable it may seem to 
attack, is a mere contradiction, 
In terms a fallacy, in fact a fiction— 


is this single consideration, that we never 
know what is to happen to us beforehand, 





* When (at p. 75) Mr. Hazlitt, in quoting Milton, altered Milton’s imagery, how 
completely has he destroyed the truth and beauty of the imagery! Milton describes 


the curfew-bell, 


Over some wide-water’d shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar— 


which Mr. H. alters into ‘‘ wizard stream or fountain :’’ while it is the very breadth 
of the waters that imparts the sullen roar to the bell. 
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no, not even for a moment, and that we 
cannot so much as tell whether we shall 
be alive a year, a month, or a day hence.” 


This he repeats and explains in a 
subsequent passage, 


‘*T can, therefore, have no proper per- 
sonal interest in my future impressions ; 
since neither my ideas of future objects, 
nor my feelings with respect to them, can 
be excited either directly or indirectly by 
the impressions themselves, or by any 
ideas or feelings accompanying them, 
without a complete transposition of the 
order in which causes and effects follow 
One another in nature. The only reason 
for my preferring my future interest to 
that of others, must arise from my an- 
ticipating it with greater warmth of present 
imagination. It is this greater liveliness 
and force with which I enter into my 
future feelings, that, in a manner, identi- 
fies them with my present being; and, 
this notion of identity being once formed, 
the mind makes use of it to strengthen its 
habitual propensity, by giving to per- 
sonal motives a reality and absolute truth 
which they can never have. Hence it has 
been inferred that my real substantial 
interest, in anything, must be derived 
from the impression of the object itself; 
as if that would have any sort of com- 
munication with my present feelings, or 
excite any interest in my mind, but by 
means of the imagination, which is ma- 
terially affected in a certain manner by 
the prospect of future good or evil.” 

Again, 

‘‘T cannot have a principle oi active 
self-interest arising out of the immediate 
connexion between present and future 
self, for no such connexion exists or is 
possible.’’ 


At p. 289 Mr. Hazlitt imparts to us 
the following information on the com- 
parative attainment of languages, and 
its cause :— 


‘* A girl learns French (not only to read 
but to speak it) in a few months, while a 
boy is as many years in learning to con- 
strue Latin. Why so? Chiefly because 
the one is treated as a bagatelle or agree- 
able relaxation, the other as a serious task 
or necessery evil.” 


Ergo, if less application were givento 
the Latin language, its difficulties would 
be more easily mastered ; and Doctors 
Wordsworth and Hawtrey have only to 
inform theirscholars that Lucretius and 
Livy need not engage their serious 
hours, but will easily be mastered inter 
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ludos. Here the different structure of 
the two languages is entirely left out of 
consideration, as well as the defective 
means we have of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Latin language, a part 
of which only is preserved. 

At p. 339 we are startled by a 
somewhat bold declaration, ‘‘ A real 
reform in Parliament would banish 
all knavery and folly from the 
land.” In one point of view this is 
consolatory ; for it plainly proves, 
that the Reform, for which we are 
indebted to Lord Grey and the Whigs, 
is so far from a real one, that 
it seems to have increased knavery, 
folly, and every base, mischievous, 
and detestable passion ten-fold. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s Reform, we fully believe, 
would make a very general clearance : 
and both the knavery of agriculture, 
and the folly of the Church would soon 
disappear. 

In a disquisition on knowledge of 
the world we are told (p. 200), 


‘* A bookseller to succeed in his busi- 
ness should have no knowledge of books, 
except as marketable commodities. The 
instant he has a taste, an opinion of his 
own on the subject, he is a ruined man. 
In like manner a picture-dealer should 
know nothing of pictures, but the cata- 
logue price, the cant of the day. The 
moment he has a feeling for the art, he 
will be tenacious of it ; a Guido, a Salva- 
tor, will be the fatal Cleopatra for which he 
will lose all he is worth, and be content 
to lose it. Should a general then know 
nothing of war, a physician of medicine ? 
No, because this is an art, and not a 
trick,’’? &c. 


Of the error of this assumption we 
feel perfectly convinced. We con- 
sider the most successful booksellers 
to be the most enlightened men ; and 
those picture-dealers to have been 
most successful in business, and made 
the largest fortunes, who had the 
deepest knowledge and the truest feel- 
ing for the art they professionally cul- 
tivated. When discoursing on taste 
(p. 246) Mr. Hazlitt, to prove ‘‘ that 
the majority of readers are but grown 
children,”’ observes, 


‘Tf put to the vote of all the milliners’ 
girls in London, Old Mortality, or even 
The Heart of Mid Lothian, would not 
carry the day, or at least not very tri- 
umphantly, over acommon Minerva Press 
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novel,’ and I will hazard another opinion, 
that no woman ever liked Burke.”’ 

To which we also will subjoin 
another opinion, that we also hazard, 
that no woman ever thinks of 
reading Burke, always excepting Miss 
Harriet Martineau, and Lady Mary 
Sheppard. 

In many instances Mr. Hazlitt 
expresses himself in language where 
the opinion he maintains is either 
exaggerated beyond the truth, or 
so loosely worded, as to require an 
explaining commentary. As when, 
p. 106, speaking of Bishop Butler’s 
Sermons, he calls it a quite different 
work from the Analogy, and much 
more valuable; or as when at p. 176 he 
says, ‘“‘In fact, a knowledge of the 
world only means a knowledge of our 
own interest; it is nothing but a spe- 
cies of selfishness.” His statements 
are often founded on truth, but after- 
wards pushed beyond it, for the sake 
of a transient effect, as p. 215, “In 
France they damn Shakspere in the 
lump, by calling him a barbare, and 
we talkof Racine’s verbiage with inex- 
pressible contempt and_ self-compla- 
cency.”’ 

In his discourse on nick-names (p. 
226) he says, 

‘*A striking instance of the force of 
names standing by themselves is, in this 
respect, felt towards Michael Angelo in 
this country. We know nothing of him 
but his name. It is an abstraction of 
fame and greatness ; our administration 
of him supports itself, and our ideas of his 
superiority seems self-evident, because it 
is attached to his name only.”’ 


Now the errors in this passage ap- 
pear to arise from Mr. Hazlitt never 
permitting himself to step out of the 
positive and unqualified, into that 
careful and comparative examination 
of his subject, by which truth is alone 
detected and information conveyed. 
If by this country, he means “ the 
persons in this country conversant 
with art’’ (for such an interpretation 
is alone applicable to his argument), 
then to them ; the Beaumonts and the 
Lawrences, the Hopes and the Holwell 
Carrs, besides all artists, the works of 
M. Angelo are familiar ; for they have 
seen and studied them all in Italy: 
but if he confines his observation to 
those persons of taste in England, who 
have had noopportunityof foreign travel, 
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certainly their impressions of this 
great artist, and their acquaintance 
with his divine productions, must be 
far inferior ; but as all of them have 
been engraved, and some in the finest 
style of that, art, and as we have at 
least one or two of his acknowledged 
works in England, we cannot be said 
to know nothing of him but his name— 
an abstraction of his greatness. On 
the subject of taste Mr. Hazlitt ob- 
serves, ‘“ When Mr. Wordsworth 
once said that he could read the de- 
scription of Satan in Milton— 
Nor seem’d 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the 
excess 
Of glory obscured— 


till he felt a certain faintness come 
over his mind from a sense of beauty 
and grandeur, I saw no extravagance 
in this, but the utmost truth of feel- 
ing.”’ When the same author, or his 
friend Mr. Southey, ‘“‘says that the 
Excursion is better worth preserving 
than the Paradise Lost,—this appears 
to me a great piece of impertinence, or 
an unwarrantable stretch of friend- 
ship.” Unwarrantable and imperti- 
nent indeed! but did Mr. Wordsworth 
or Mr. Southey ever so injudiciously 
speak of the poem of the Excursion. 
We are confident that no such words 
ever passed their lips, not even in a 
poetic dream ; but that they owe their 
rise to some high praise given by the 
Laureate to the structure of the versifi- 
cation in the Excursion, which he de- 
scribed (so we have heard) as almost 
equal or only inferior to that of Milton. 
All beside is the unconscious produc- 
tion of Mr. Hazlitt’s heightening facul- 
ties. To another modern poet of great 
fame he attributes sentiments which 
we cannot receive without some 
stronger proof than the mere assertion 
of the essayist. 

‘‘There were those who grudged to 
Lord Byron the name of a poet, because 
he was of noble birth; as he himself 
could not endure the praises bestowed on 
Wordsworth, whom he considered as a 
clown. He carried this weakness so far 
that he even seemed to regard it as a 
piece of presumption in Shakspeare to be 
preferred before him as a dramatic au. 
thor ; and contended that Milton's writing 
an epic poem and the answer to Salma- 
sius was entirely owing to vanity.” 


That Lord Byron, with all his ec. 
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centricities, should gravely assert such 
things, and believe what he asserted, 
we are not convinced ; and if he threw 
out such will-o’ the-wisp fancies in 
moods of passion, or amid floods of 
wine—they were not worth repeating. 
At p. 315 in his paper on Envy, Mr. 
Hazlitt makes an observation ontheun- 
willingness of the mind to allow a va- 
riety of excellencies in the same person 
—perhaps just enough and warranted 
by experience. ‘‘ We allow (he says) 
no one to be two things at a time;” 
but this plain and fair statement is not 
strong enough for him: and he then 
adds, ‘‘ It quite unsettles our notion of 
personal identity.”! ‘If we allow 
man wit it is part of the bargain that 
he wants judgment of style, he wants 
matter.’ So that if a man writes a 
sensible work in an elegant style his 
personal identity is destroyed! These, 
we think, are instances in sufficient 
number to prove our point, though 
many others in the same volume might 
be added. If Mr. Hazlitt had had the 
resolution to discard his paradoxes,* 
his exaggerations, and his idle so- 
phisms, his writings would have lost 
nothing of their immediate attraction, 
and gained much in permanent repu- 
tation. He was wasting his strength 
in these forced exertions, and we may 
address him in the language of La 
Fontaine : 


C’est fort bien fait a toi ; recois cet ecu-ci ; 
Tu fatigues assez pour gagner d’avantage. 








Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 
By Thomas Keightley, 2nd. ed. 1838. 


*«*A Greco Sermone (says Quin- 
tilian), puerum incipere-malo ;” and if 
a knowledge of the Greek language is 
advantageous to the orator, a thorough 
acquaintance with Mythology of Greece 
is absolutely necessary to the scholar. 
With this Mythology, history is inti- 
mately acquainted, and it forms the 
very life-blood and soul of poetry. We 
think this work of Mr. Keightley’s 
will prove very advantageous to the 

oung student and the advanced scho- 
on for it is written with great dili- 
gence, with more than common ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature, and 
with a knowledge of those works, in 





* He begins one essay, ‘‘ Footmen are 
no part or parcel of Christianity.’’ 


which critical learning and ingenuity 
have been employed in restoring what 
is corrupt, explaining what is ob- 
scure, and examining what is dubious 
in the remains of ancient literature 
and art. So little has been done by 
English scholars to illustrate the My- 
thology of the people and country, 
whose works they have studied and 
admired, except in the superficial work 
of Spence, and the fanciful one of Jacob 
Bryant, that we believe not a single 
English author or antiquary is quoted 
as an authority by Mr. Keightley, ex- 
cept Mr. P. Knight; while his work is 
almost founded on the very deep re- 
searches and ingenious reasonings of 
Lobeck, Buttman, Voss, Miiller, and 
other profound and laborious scholars 
among the Germans,—a happy, stu- 
dious, and enlightened people, dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Elbe and of 
the Rhine, with whom learning, driven 
from our shores by the din of politics, 
the allurements of pleasure, the pros- 
pect of preferment, and the all-absorb- 
ing thirst of profit, has taken up her 
tranquil abode, and pores contentedly 
over her lexicons and grammars, in 
the sequestered cloisters of Leipsic and 
Heidelburg! Mr. Keightley has, in his 
introduction, given a very judicious 
and reasonable account of the source 
or origin ofthe Mythes; arrangingthem 
under the two heads of names and 
things, and shewing how several and 
physical truths were enveloped under 
the garbs of Symbol, Mythe, and Al- 
legory. Concerning the origin of My- 
thology, various systems have been ad- 
vanced, which Mr. Keightley divides 
into three classes, 1. the Historic, 
2. the Philosophic, and 3. the Theolo- 
gical. Of the first (the Historic,) ac- 
cording to which, all the Mythic per- 
sons were once real human beings, 
and the legends merely the actions 
of those persons poetically embellished, 
Bochart, and our Bryant were the 
maintainers; of late days, Larcher, 
Raoul-Rochette, and Bottiger, havesup- 
ported this theory, 2. The Philosophic 
supposes Mythology to be merely the 
poetical envelope of some branch of 
human science. Bacon’s Treatise de 
Sapientia Veterum is well known, 
in which this view is taken. 3, The 
Theological. In this point of view, 
Mythology is to be considered as a de- 
based and imperfect theology. This 
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is the system of Creiizer and others, 
whom, as Mr. Keightley informs us, 
Lobeck calls synchytic Mythologists, 
who think that the religion of all 
nations, old and new, weie the same 
from the beginning, and deduce the 
most recent fables from the springs of 
the primogenial doctrine.” On this 
subject we must quote an observation 
of our author—“‘ of these three classes, 
the last alone is peculiar to modern 
times; the two former theories were 
familiar to the ancients. We must 
also observe that all are true to a cer- 
tain extent. Some Mythes are histo- 
rical, some physical, some moral, some 
theological ; but no single one of these 
will suffice to account for the whole 
body of the Mythology of any people.” 
We have no room for much transcrip- 
tion, but we recommend the serious 
attention of the classical reader to Mr. 
Keightley’s introduction, and especi- 
ally to his rules for the interpretation of 
the Mythes, which we consider the 
safest and soundest that can be adopted. 
The account of the different deities is 
given with the correctness and extent 
of knowledge that might be expected 
from so accomplished a scholar; and 
it is interspersed with some curi- 
ous critical observations on passages 
of the authors whose authority is cited. 
We really have no errors to detect, 
nor omissions to supply.* At p. 126, 
we should omit the note of Voss on the 
supposed melody of the swan, and of 
course discard the reasoning on which 
it is founded. We believe that the 
ancient poets looking on that bird as 
the very emblem of beauty in form, 
endeavoured to make that beauty per- 
fect by adding to it, the charm of 
music and melody ; and that they never 
considered how far the truth of nature 


did or did not support them; which 
they forsook, (as may be seen strongly 
in the statuary group of the Laocoon,) 
whenever the perfection of their art 
called for the application of different 
and more appropriate rules. At p. 
521, Mr. Keightley’s says, “‘ Janus 
was usually represented with two 
faces, whence he was named Bifrons 
and Biceps. It is said that at the 
taking of Falerii, a statue of Janus 
was found with four faces; and at 
Rome there was a temple of Janus 
Quadrifrons, which was square, with 
a door and three windows on each 
side.” On this subject, we will take 
the liberty of observing that Musurus, 
the Archbishop of Malvasia, in the 
Morea, (and for some timea stipendiary 
corrector of the Aldine Press,) in his 
verses prefixed to the Aldine Plato,— 
describes the god Janus as Trifrons: 

Aackapéwy ‘yevens épixvdeos dxpov 

a@rov 
Kai rpimpoownopavois, Suvop’ Exovra 
Gcov. 

Dr. Butler (the present Bishop of 
Lichfield), who has inserted this 
Poem in his Opuscula, 1797, has no note 
on the passage.t P. 314, on the subject 
of the immortality of Achilles, Mr. 
Keightley has given us the account of 
Apollodorus, but he has said nothing 
of his supposed Jnvulnerability :—we 
therefore venture to transcribe a few 
lines, from some notes we wrote on 
this subject many years ago; when 
we wandered more at leisure, ‘‘ Aonias 
inter sylvas,”’ than we can now do, 

‘*Statius in Achilleide, i. 270, fingit 
Thetidem ita loquentem : 

— “ Si progenitum Stygis amne severo 

Armavi, (totumque utinam)”’— 

et vs. 134: 





* In his Dissertation on Bacchus, Mr. K. might have profited by the Recherches 
sur la nature du Culte de Bacchus en Greece, &c. Par J. F. Gail. 1821, 8vo. 


t Foster supposes that Janus might be called rpempoowmodaréus, as indicating 


past, present, and future time. 
were three-headed, tricipites. 


Heinsius says he has seen statues of Janus, which 
In the Cassandra of Lycophron, 680, Mercury is 


called tpixepados. A statue of Jupiter with three eyes was in the Temple of Mi- 


Ato. 
p- 20. 


nerva at Argos, see Pausanias, lib. ii, c. 24, and Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 229, 
There is a Janus Trifrons in Hadr. Aug. nummis ex Aire mediocri, v. D. Choul. 
Hardouin ad Plin. N. H. Lib. xxxiii, vol. ix, p- 59; but it must be remarked, 


that on coins and medals, Janus must be represented as Tvifrons, whether he was 


meant to be Quadrifrons or not. 


Perhaps this may have led to the expression of 


Musurus, which, however, Aldus does not appear to have objected to. See Martial, 
ed. Delph. Amst. 1701, p. 397, where is a coin of Hadrian with a three-headed Janus, 
Therefore even the Janus Quadrifrons was, in the language of Orpheus, Tpioco- 
kapnvos wWeiv, v. Argon. 974. 
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— “ Sepe ipsa nefas, sub inania natum 
Tartara, et ad Stygios iterum fero mergere 
fontes.”? 


et vs. 480: 
—“Quemve alium Stygiis tulerit secreta per 


a 
Nereis? et pulcros ferro perstrinxerit ar- 
tus. 


*‘Invulnerabilem telis fuisse Achillem 
nec Homerus nec poete veteres Greci 
agnoscunt ; at contra, Il. , 167, vul- 
neratur, et 568, Agenor ait de Achille, 


Kai yap Ojv rovrm mpwris xpws ofét 
XAAKO, 


et Ovid. Metam. xii. 170, ubi, inter epulas, 
superato Cygno, Achilles czeterique Achivi 
admiranter corporis duritiam, quod toties 
hasta a corpore ejus esset repulsa 
—— “ visum mirabile cuntis, 
Quod juvenis corpus nullo penetrabile telo 
Invictumque ad vulnera erat; ferrumque te- 
nebat i 3 
Hoc ipsum Aacides ; hoc mirabantur Achivi 
Cum sic Nestor ait, ‘ Vestro fuit unicus xo 
Contentor ferri, nulloque ferabilisictu | 
Cygnus, at ipse olim patientem vulnera mille 
Corpore non leso, Perhcebum Cznea vidi.” 

‘¢ In hocloco, Achilles (ipse penetrabi- 
lis telo) miratus est Cygnum non potuisse 
vulnerari. Usque ad Augusti tempora, 
puto veterum fabulam incorruptam man- 
sisse, et Statium primum fuisse poetam, 
qui historiam antiquam de Achille cor- 
rumpere, et novam mythologiam inducere 
tentasset. Illum sequitur poeta aliquis in 
AnthologifiLatin4, verbis apertioribus re- 
centiorem fabulam explicans, Ep. xe. 
vol. i. p. 78, ed. Burman : 


* Cauta quidem genitrix, noceant ne vulnera 
nato 
Confirmat Stygio fonte puerperium ; 
Sed quia fas nulli est humanam vincere sor- 


tem, ; a 
In membris tincti dant sibi fata locum.”’ 


Adde Ep. xci. 


“Pande manum, genitrix, toties tingatur 
Achilles, » 
Tu facies natum mortis habere locum.” 


‘¢Hune versum Achilleidos citat Ser- 
vius ad Aineid. vi. 57 ; add. Muncker. ad. 
Hygin. fab. cvii. et Fulgentii Mythol. lib. 
3. vii. p. 120, ‘* Denique natum Achillem 
velut hominem perfectum, mater in aquas 
intinguit Stygias; id est, duram contra 
omnes labores munit. Solum ei talum 
non tinguit.” Ita Lactantius Arg. fab. 
vii. lib. xii. Met. ‘*Talumque, quod fuit 
in corpore ejus mortale, percussit, et inte- 
remit, Ceeneum invulnerabiliem fuisse ait 
Heraclitus de Incredibilibus, ed. Teu- 
cher, p. 8. De Cygno, vel Neptuni 


vel Martis filio, invulnerabili, sed ab 
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Hercule interempto, v. notam Gronovii 
ad Senece Herc. Fur. 486, et notas edito- 
ris ad Dict. Cretensem, lib. ii. c. 12, 59. 
In Ovidii Metam. xii. 95, Cygnus his 
verbis de seipso ita gloriatus est : 

—— “removebitur omne 
Tegminis officium, tamen indestructus abibo.” 


et. 99: 

“Tela manu _ torsit—rursus 
; corpus 

Sincerumque fuit, nec tertia cuspis apertum 


sine vulnere 


» Et se prebentem valuit distingere Cycnum.” 


‘*Talum etiam non fuisse telo penetra- 
bilem nisi per venam sub collo surgentem, 
fingit Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1644. De Messa- 
po, (v. Virg. Ain. vii. 691.) bellatore in- 
vulnerabili : 


“At Mesapus,equum domitor, Neptunia proles, 

Quem neque fas igni cuiquam, nec sternere 
ferro.” 

v. Nonni Dionys. xvi. 158; et de Dio- 

mede invulnerabili, xxvi, 35. Denique 

Lycophron in Cassandre Poem. vs. 459, 

ait Ajacem esse invulnerabilem : 


XaAK@ Topynrov duk Erevéey &v pay?). 
Adde Philostrat. Heroic. p. 172, ed. Bois- 
sonade, sed de hac re consule SyoA. ad 


Hom. Il. ¥. et notam Mycilli ad Ovid. 
Met. xiii. 267. 


‘ At nihil impendit per tot Telamonius annos 
Sanguinis in socios, et habet sine vulnere 
corpus.”’ 
‘* Ajax erat toto corpore invulnerabilis, 
preeterquam latere, ita vs. 390. 


“Dixit, et in pectus, dum denique vulnera 
__. passum 
Qua potuit ferro, letalem condidit ensem.” 


‘In poemate Virgilio adscripto, quod 
appellatur CIRIS, fabula recondita, ait 
Heynius, seu verius, fabula recentioris in- 
genii invenitur est, Minoem, Regem Crete, 
vulnerari nequisse, v. 270. 


“ Cui Parce tribuére nec ullo vulnere ledi. 


Adde Statii Theb. ix. 730, de Partheno- 
peo. 
— “Ambrosio tum spargit membra liquore, 
Spargit aquam, ne quo temeretur yulnere 
corpus [cet, 
Ante necem, cantusque sacros et consia mis- 
Murmura secretis que Cholcidas ipsa sub 
antris herbas.”’ 
Nocte docet, monstratque feras querentibus 
‘‘ Hee nova mythologie fabula pendere 
videtur de more antiquissimo Barbarorum 
flumine immergere recens natos; vy. Virg. 
fin. ix. 603, et notam Lacerde adde 
Aristot. Politic. vii. 17. Optime distin- 
guit Gesnerus ad Claudianum, xxxvi. 181 ; 
inter quas appellat constantes illas fabu- 
las, que velut fundum mythologiz poeti- 
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cx constituunt, et mythos symbolicos phy- 
siologicosque! Has fabulas respiciens, Sta- 
tium & Poetas recentiores opinor, ut 
Heroem illum Maximum, donis ccelesti- 
bus et honoribus augerent, et nobilitarent, 
ab aliis viris, quod in illis erat egregii et 
mirabilis, acervatim collegisse, atque om- 
nia ita disposuisse, ut unius viri gloriam 
augerent, et spoliis optimorum ditarent, 
ita Fulgentius in loco citato, ait Achillem 
fuisse, ‘ Hominem Perfectum. ’ ’’ 


At p. 345 we do not understand 
how the line of Milton, P. L. i. 720. 
“‘Belus or Serapis their Gods,” proves 
that Milton read Greek by accent. He 
had authorities, however unequal, for 
long and short quantity, in ‘‘ Serapis,”’ 
and he selected what suited his pur- 
pose best; nor can we agree with 
Mr.Keightley, that *‘ few lines are more 
harmonious, than the following one 
of Milton, read as he would accent it. 
‘And Tiresias and Phineus prophets old.’ ”” 

It has a syllable too much—but if 
the second ‘‘and’’ were omitted, the 
metre would be set right to our judg- 
ment. 








The Church of Rome in her Primitive 
Purity, compared with the Church of 
Rome at the present day, &c. By 
J. H. Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. With an Introduction by 
Rev. H. Melvill, B. D. 

WE areso convinced of the useful- 
ness and importance of this work, of 
the convincing nature of its arguments, 
and of its triumphant refutation of 
the equally imperious and ill-founded 
claims of the Romanpapistical Church, 
that we could wish to see it published 
in a cheaper and more commodious 
form, for general circulation—omitting 
entirely the Latin text of the passages 
quoted from the fathers. The work is 
written by Dr. Hopkins, Bishop of 
the Protestant Church of Vermont; 
and we are indebted to Mr. Melvill 
for the advantage of this, the first 
London edition, which has made it 
more accessible to English readers, and 
more generally known than it would 
otherwise have been. Mr. Melvill 
has also added a very eloquent and 
interesting Introduction, in which, 
after a judicious eulogy on the well- 
knowntreatise of him, whom Dr. Parr 
called Bappévov rév Oavpacroy, he gives 
very sufficient reasons, in opposition 
to a statement of Tillotton’s, why 

Gent. Maga. Vor, XII. 
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another work on the same subject may 
be received with public advantage and 
approbation, and then he adds, 


‘¢ There can be imagined nothing fairer 
than the course of his argument. You 
are present at a sort of judicial inquiry— 
you sit in a court of law, with the Church 
of Rome upon trial. Witnesses are suc- 
cessively called, but they are all such as 
the Church claims for her advocates ; their 
testimony is sifted, as by a process of cross- 
examination ; and we honestly think that 
not one leave the jury-box, without fur- 
nishing ground for a verdict, that the 
Church of Rome, at the present day, has 
grievously departed from the Church of 
Rome in her primitive purity.” 

He also observes, 

‘¢ With singular industry the author has 
gathered from the authorities sanctioned by 
the Roman Canon Law whatever seem 
strongest, whether for or against the 
pretensions of the Roman Church: and 
with singular skill he has so arrayed his 
evidence, and established its bearing, that 
one hardly knows howits force can be 
evaded. At the same time, by an universal 
felicity, his work may be called popular. 
It is quite adapted to the general reader, 
though it may be only fully appreci 
by the laborious divine. The temper more- 
over which pervades the whole is beauti- 
ful. There is not a harsh or acrimonious 
expression—controversy never looked more 
amiable. The writer might almost be 
said to wound without giving pain; and 
for once at least we have a defence of the 
doctrines of Christianity, without even the 
appearance of violenee to its spirit.’’ 


The objects of the work itself we 
consider to be most important indeed, 
as showing the real testimony of the 
Fathers, in their own words, fairly and 
fully stated, on one of the chief points 
in controversy between the Reformed 
Church and the Roman. 


‘* This testimony (as Mr. Melvill most 
properly observes), is not to be thrown 
aside, as some in the present day would 
rashly recommend. The Church of Eng- 
land, in freeing herself from the corrup- 
tions of Rome, did not give up her adherence 
to Catholic tradition, and so set every 
man loose to interpret scripture for him- 
self. The canon of 1571, enjoining that 
preachers should teach nothing but what 
is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and 
New Testament, and what the Catholic 
fathers and ancient bishops had gathered 
out of that very doctrine. This suffi- 
ciently defines the mind of the Church ; 
sufficiently shows that she never under- 
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stood, by the right of private judgment, 
the neglect of Catholic consent, and the 
contempt of Christian antiquity. It is 
this, the adherence to Catholic tradition as 
well as to Scripture, which fits the Angli- 
can Church to enter the lists with Roman- 
ism. Dissent will never make any head 
against Popery, even if it should weary of 
it as a political ally ; for in ecclesiastical 
contests there must be an appeal to an- 
tiquity, to the practices and principles of 
the primitive Church, and this is an ap- 
peal in which Romanism, with all its 
abuses, must carry it over Sectarianism 
with all its reforms.’’ 


In speaking of the bolder front which 
Popery now assumes, and its confident 
prognostics of increasing power in 
these kingdoms, Mr. Melvill observes, 


“Men talk as if Popery might be re- 
formed, softened, modified; they talk of 
an impossibility. Ever since the Council 
of Trent, the falsehoods of Popery have 
been bound up with its existence, and 
_consecrated by anathemas on all who dis- 
believe; so that by its own solemn act, 
Popery brought itself into such a condi- 
‘tion that it cannot be reformed, except 
through being destroyed. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We do not mean that 
there never could be a reformed, apure 
Church of Rome ; though we confess that 
the acts of the Council of Trent did so 
much to close up the avenues to an escape 
from corruption, that it is hard to see 
where reform could begin, except in abo- 
lition. Yet even these acts could not 
touch the truth of the foundation of the 
Church, or the apostolicity of her orders; 
and whilst these remain, it were too much 
_to pronounce a case past recovery. But 
we do not use Popery and the Church of 
Rome as synonymous or convertible 
terms; no more than we use Protestant- 
ism and the Church of Rome as opposite 
“or antagonist terms. The Romanist has 
been taught to believe that we seek the 
destruction of his Church ; whereas we 
seek only the destruction of its abuses, 
.and its restoration to its primitive state. 
There is much held by the Church of 
Rome, against which we make no protest, 
and as this is not counter to Protestantism 
we do not include it in Popery. But we 
take Popery and Protestantism as an- 
tagonist terms, understanding by the 
former whatever of error is denounced by 
the latter,’’ &c. 


With regard to the effects which this 
work of the Bishop of Vermont has 


produced on the Papal Church, Mr. 
Melvill observes, 
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‘¢ Soon after it appeared in America, an 
answer was put forth by a Bishop of the 
Church of Rome, a man every way quali- 
fied either to maintain a good cause, or 
give speciousness to a bad. The book 
was characterised throughout by courtesy 
and ability, but left the argument and au- 
thorities of the work, which it professed 
to answer, just where it found them. 
There is no reason to suppose that it 
proved satisfactory to the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves, for it could neither be 
said to weaken Bishop Hopkins’s posi- 
tion, nor give strength to the opposite.”’ 


The Bishop observes, in a short pre- 
face to the American edition, 


‘¢ That he has desired to confine him- 
self rigidly to those authorities, and to 
that kind of argument which he thought 
best calculated for the candid considera- 
tion of his Roman brethren, and most 
becoming in every man who seeks to con- 
tend for the principles of Christian truth, 
without forfeiting the blessings of a Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

His object, in fact, is to exhibit at 
once a simple and effective method of 
showing the evidence of antiquity upon 
the points in question. The topics he 
designs to discuss are those, Ist, which 
belong to the Pope’s supremacy; 
2ndly, the dominion claimed over 
the whole Christian world by tke 
Church of Rome. 

Having been so long detained by the 
interesting subject described in the 
preface, we havenow only room to point 
out to our readers the plan which the 
author adopts, in pursuance of his 
design. The principle pursued is that 
which the Canon Law allows,—the 
Canon Law recognises the Scriptures 
as the fountain of truth,—next to them 
General Councils—then the writings of 
the Fathers. Eighteen of the Fathers 
are specified by name in the Canon 
Law. Others specified by character 
as approved by Jerome. The present 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, con- 
cerning the definition of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and the Pope’s su- 
premacy, set forth in the words of the 
Doway Catechism and the Canon Law. 
The Bishop then examines the Scrip- 
ture texts appealed to in support of the 
Pope’s supremacy ; the other evidence 
of Scripture ; the Apostolic Council ; 
testimony of St. Paul. He, and not 


St. Peter, designated as the founder of 
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the Church of Rome, Testimony of the 
Apostolic Canons, inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy. 
Testimony of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, &c. The Decretal Epistles 
shown to bea forgery. A document 
forged in support of any claim be- 
comes evidence against it. Then fol- 
low the testimonies of the Fathers, 
commencing with that of Clement of 
Rome, Ireneus, Tertullian, each in 
separate chapters; ending with the 
testimony of Isodore of Pelusium, 
Prosper of Aquitain, and Vincent of 
Lirens. 

The author in a separate chapter 
also considers the Probable Origin of 
the Doctrine of Supremacy from the 
secular preponderance of ancient 
Rome. The imperial laws and coun- 
cils aided in establishing it. It was 
probably intended for the peace and 
unity of Christendom; but it gave no 
warrant for the change by which it 
became a spiritual yoke, invested with 
the attributes of a divine right, and 
entitled to exact an universal homage 
at the peril of salvation. Then fol- 
lows an account of the various opi- 
nions professed concerning the extent 
of the papal powers among the Roman 
Catholics themselves. The Transal- 
pine doctrine, the Cisalpine doctrine, 
the Canon of the Council of Florence ; 
these doctrines irreconcileable. We 
have next a very important chapter on 
the inconsistencies of the tenets main- 
tained by the Roman Church in the 
form of queries:—1. Why the 
unity of the Catholic Church should 
be confined to the Church of Rome, 
instead of being co-extensive with the 
creed of the Church Universal. 2. 
Why a vow of true obedience to the 
Pope should be added to the creed, 
and made necessary to salvation. 3. 
Why the same creed obliges the pro- 
fessor to say that he holds all apos- 
tolic traditions and observances of 
the Catholic Church, when so many of 
these traditions and observances are 
done away. 4. Why the same creed 
exacts the promise to understand the 
Scriptures no otherwise than as the 
Fathers interpret them, when their in. 
terpretations are so directly opposed 
to the present system. 5. Why all 
the Canons of the Councilsare professed 
to be holden, when so many are obso- 
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lete; and why the anathemas of the 
Council of Trent should be considered 
binding on the conscience of every in- 
dividual. 6. Why the phantom of In- 
Sallibility should be retained, when the 
professed doctrines of the Church of 
Rome have undergone such a change ; 
and when to this day there are several 
inconsistent theories afloat concerning 
the Papacy, without any acknow- 
ledged mode of deciding between 
them. The volume ends with an ac- 
count of the attempts made in the 
17th century to unite the reformed 
Churches with the Gallican Church of 
Rome—with the peril of the distracted 
state of Christendom, and with the 
author’s conviction, ‘‘ That a dispo- 
sition to return to primitive principles, 
a discussion of those principles for the 
sake of truth and peace, with the en- 
couraging aid of those governments 
which have an established religion, 
would probably settle every difficulty.” 

We have not often an opportunity 
of recommending a work at once so 
learned, and so argumentative, and at 
the same time so practically useful, 
and so clearly and happily arranged 
as the present ; and we consider it as 
one holding an important place in the 
controversy of the great question to 
which it belongs. 








Legend and Romance, African and Euro- 
pean. By Richard Johns, Lieut. 
Royal Marines. 3 vols. 

IT is not our custom, generally, to 
review works of fiction; but the book 
before us is so excellent in its kind, 
and possesses so much historical in- 
terest, that we think we are doing a 
service to such of our readers as have 
not perused it, in briefly reecommend- 
ing it to their attention. We look 
upon it as being, in more points of 
view than one, one of the most re- 
markable books that has been pub- 
lished for some years. Lieut. Johns 
has the true notion of what an histo- 
rical romance ought to be; instead of 
loading his picture with antiquarian 
details, or creating forced situations 
in order to introduce this person or 
the other, who have no concern in the 
narrative, and are only brought for- 
ward to show the extent of the author’s 
researches, he makes a simple and na- 
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tural story, carries us through a num- 
ber of striking and touching scenes 
without unnecessary interruptions, al- 
though the tale abounds in beautiful 
descriptions ; and when the reader has 
come to the conclusion, besides the in- 
terest which the tale itself has excited, 
he feels that, instead of having learnt 
the names and characters of a few his- 
torical individuals, of whom he never 
heard before, he has obtained a clear 
and satisfactory idea of the character 
of the times and the state of society. 
Such romances are the best companions 
of history. 

By much the longest tale in Lieut. 
Johns’ three volumes of Legend and 
Romance, is that of ‘‘ Sebastian of 
Portugal.” Few of our readers are ig- 
norant of. the doubts which, even 
amongst contemporaries, hung over 
the fate of this monarch, after the bat- 
tle of Alcazarquiver, so interesting at 
that time to Englishmen because in it 
were engaged and perished the adven- 
turous army of Stukely, who had 
been sent by the Pope for the invasion 
of Ireland. The Spanish party, and 
Sebastian’s enemies, sedulously encou- 
raged the belief that he had fallen in 
the battle, although his body was never 
found on the field; while others be- 
lieved that he had escaped and was 
still living in retirement, and his friends 
in Portugal long afterwards nourished 
the expectation of seeing him return 
to claim the throne of his ancestors. 
Lieut. Johns has viewed the matter 
in this light ; and, taking up his hero 
when first stricken by the pangs of 
true love, he works out naturally a 
successive series of events which bring 
about the fatal disaster, and leads him 
through many a moving accident by 
field and flood until at last we leave 
the monarch of Portugal living in quiet 
and happy retirement with the object 
of his early attachment in a tranquil 
valley among the Pyrenees. The nar- 
rative is full of spirit, and a great va- 
riety of characters, admirably deline- 
ated, are brought into the field. We 
did not intend to give any extracts, 
but we cannot resist the temptation of 
transferring to our pages a trait of the 
humorous father Chavés, who was ad- 
dicted to making experiments on vinous 
liquors. 
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*¢ ¢ Don’t talk to me of women,’ cried 
the Padré, in answer to some of the servi- 
tor’s free jokes; ‘ I have forsaken them, 

erous minxes! I believe my niece 
would hand me over to the new inquisi- 
tors if she found me confessing miller’s 
wives after hours now-a-days. Let us 
stick to wine, Nicolao,’ continued the 
priest, ‘dost know what I mean to do 
with thy fifty pieces? The greatest cha- 
rity I can confer upon society is to explain 
the nature of beverages which the inge- 
nuity of man hath concocted under the 
specious generical name of wine. I am 
certain that little is known about vinous 
poisons; and what is more deleterious 
than bad drink 2?’ 

‘* Here the Padré took a draught at the 
flagon before him, which proved his per- 
fect confidence in the present tipple being 
especially good. Another and another 
pull at the cup succeeded, till, it is to be 
feared, his intended inquiry into the per- 
nicious qualities of vinous poison was, for 
the present, lost in the general philosophy 
of drinking, on which point he became 
discursive. 

‘“¢My son,’ remarked the maudlin 
Padré, looking with grave aspect at Nicho- 
lao, who was fooling him to the top of his 
bent, ‘drinking is an honest occupation, 
and injures no one. Look at the lower 
animals, they always enjoy a draught more 
than a feed. The horse snorts with de- 
light in his bucket; the cat purrs as she 
laps; the ducks lift their heads in grati- 
tude to heaven even for a throttle-full of 
muddy water from a green pond. Oh! 
drinking is a blessed act throughout all 
creation; and man, being alone in the 
possession of reason, has invented wine : 
but it ought to be good, Nicolao. Even 
instinct teaches where the best liquor is to 
be found. Look at the bee,’ droned the 
Padré, closing his eyes and shaking his 
head as though he were delivering a homi- 
ly, for the purple draughts he had taken 
sadly bewildered his brain, ‘look at the 
bee ; how he goes from flower to flower, 
tasting and tasting the mawkish stuff till 
he comes to the hollyhock ; and there he 
sticks till he swills his full, like a jolly fel- 
low, and drops where he drank. Now for 
the moral, Nicolao, my son! ’—and 
Padré Chavés opened his eyes wide in a 
sort of ecstasy, which made his companion 
roar with laughter. ‘I will sing my 


moral: you may laugh, if you will; but 
that little insect shames man, even the 
wisest, who drinks bad liquor.’ 

“‘ Then, fixing himself securely in his 
chair, he trolled forth with a deep bass 
voice this moral lay: 
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«¢ ¢ What is the love of the tulip to me ? 
Said the happy and droning tipsy bee ; 
The rose may blush as I hasten by, 
The lily may hang her head and die: 
But oh ! at their jealous pangs I mock 
Mine be the juice of the hollyhock— 
To sip the sweets of the hollyhock— 
The tipsy sweets of the hollyhock ; 
Mine, mine, mine the juice of the holly- 


hock ! 
*¢ © And what is the blush of the fairest 
cheek ? [speak ? 


And what care I for the love it may 

Black eye, or hazel, or azure hue, 

May weep, like flowers, in pearly dew ; 

For oh! at the pangs of love I mock, 

As sips the bee of the hollyhock— 

The tipsy sweets of the hollyhock ; 

Oh! mine be the vineyard’s purple 

stock— [hock! 

Wine, wine, wine! like juice of the holly- 


‘¢¢ Let others look to the stores of the 
hive, [thrive ; 

And like humble-bees, with the thrifty 

Away with care, and let toil be o’er ; 

The reeking grape gives us wine in store: 

For oh! at the woes of life I mock, 

As sips the bee of the hollyhock— 

The tipsy sweets of the hollyhock : 

Oh! mine be the vineyard’s purple 
stock ,— hhollyhock gg 

Wine! wine! wine! like the juice of the 


The other tales are principally con- 
nected with piracy and the slave trade, 
as they were formerly carried on along 
the western coasts of Africa; and 
reveal to us many affecting incidents 
and fearful deeds, which make us 
shudder at the remembrance of 
scenes that are but too true, while 
we fear that the horrid traffic which 
gave rise to them is scarcely yet dis- 
continued. The last tale, ‘‘ Vata, the 
Leveller of Altars,” carries us back 
to a remoter period of history, and is 
one of the most powerfully written 
stories which we have ever read. 
Vata, the son of a British Druid, be- 
comes sceptical of the religion of his 
forefathers, and at last even disbe- 
lieves in God. His zeal against the 
worship of mankind, in different 
countries where he takes refuge, is at- 
tended with the ruin and destruction 
of his friends and ali that he holds 
dear, until at length, in the fearful de- 
vastation which follows his last act of 
enmity against God, he is driven to 
the conviction that there is ‘‘ a God.” 
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A View of the Coinage of Ireland, from 
the invasion of the Danes to the reign 
of George IV., with some Account of 
the Ring Money, &c. §c. By John 
Lindsay, esq. Barrister at Law. 
Cork, 4to. 


THIS is a very elaborate and judi- 
cious survey of a hitherto neglected 
subject. Mr. Simon’s Essay on the 
Coins of Ireland was published ninety 
years ago, and the Supplement added 
by Mr. Snelling seventy years since. 
Of course, during that period a large 
number of accessions to the numis- 
matic series of Ireland have been made 
by various discoveries, though the 
present author bears testimony to the 
** extreme accuracy and deep research” 
exhibited by Mr. Simon in the latter, 
or Anglo-Irish pertion of his work. 

The Hiberno-Danish series, how- 
ever, forms as it were a new field of 
inquiry ; the cultivation of which is, 
in some measure, facilitated by the 
large hoards which have been disco- 
vered during the last twenty years. 
It is true that, from the barbaric 
character of their types, this inquiry 
is necessarily surrounded with difficul- 
ties; but the zest of antiquarian in- 
vestigations is often found to be in- 
creased rather than diminished under 
such circumstances. It is evident 
from the present volume that Mr. 
Lindsay has bestowed his most de- 
liberate attention upon the chronology 
and elucidation of these coins, and by 
closely comparing them with the con- 
temporary coins of England, Denmark, 
and Norway, he has placed them in as 
satisfactory an arrangement as such 
means of information, assisted by the 
scanty records of the succession of the 
Hiberno-Danish Princes, could enable 
him to accomplish. In a series of 
tables, 183 Hiberno-Danish coins are 
attributed to particular princes; of 
whom Sihtric III. who reigned for 
forty years, from 989 to 1029, owns 
no fewer than 84. The most curious 
of these coins not previously pub. 
lished are represented in the plates ; 
and references are made to the rest in 
the plates of Simon or Duane, or to the 
cabinets of their present possessors, 

We extract some interesting and sa. 
gacious remarks on those coins which 
are called bracteate, from their being 
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formed from a very thin plate of metal, 
impressed only on one side. 


‘¢ Previous to the latter part of the year 
1837, few bracteate coins had been found 
in Ireland; indeed I was not aware of 
any except two in the cabinet of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. In Nov. 1837, however, 
avery large hoard of them was dug up 
near Fermoy, on the lands of Curragh- 
more, near Castle-Lyons, part of the es- 
tate of John Hyde, esq. and within a few 
hundred yards of the place where the bat- 
tle was fought by Lord Castlehaven 
called by Smith, vol. ii. p. 157, the 
battle of Castle Lyons. The quantity 
found was said to amount to two or three 
baskets full; but it is supposed the 
greatest part was melted down, as not 
more than about sixty came into the pos- 
session of the Cork collectors. Those, 
however, include thirteen [at length Mr. 
Lindsay obtained, and has engraved, six- 
teen] varieties of type, but no legend is 
to be found on any of them; they are, 
from their thinness, generally in a muti- 
lated state, and when unbroken do not 
weigh more than from seven to ten 
grains. 

‘* A comparison of the types with those 
of the English coins will lead us to con- 
clude that they have been in general 
copied from English coins commencing 
with William I. or II. and ending with 
John, or perhaps Henry III., and to as- 
sign as the probable period of their 
mintage the early part of the thirteenth 
century; and as the Danes had then no 
power over, or intercourse with Ireland, 
it is not likely they were struck by that 
people, and still less by the English, who 
had then a very different coinage of their 
own, and never appear to have struck 
bracteate coins in their own country; and 
we may therefore conclude that they are 
genuine and unquestionable specimens of 
the coins of the native Irish princes, and, 
although a very poor description of coin, 
highly interesting as forming a distinct 
and hitherto unknown class in the annals 
of the coinage of Ireland.”’ 


In the Anglo-Irish series, the 
only points of importance in which 
Mr. Lindsay has found occasion to 
differ from Simon, are those which 
relate to the arrangement of the coins 
assigned by that author to Henry V. 
and those bearing three crowns, which 
he attributes to Henry VI. It appears 
that no coins were struck in Ireland 
by Richard II. by Henry IV. nor by 
Henry V. (as Mr. Lindsay supposes), 
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nor until quite the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VI. The orders for a 
new coinage, made in a Parliament held 
at Drogheda in the thirty-eighth year of 
the last named sovereign, are fully re- 
corded. These circumstances alone 
greatly invalidate Simon’s supposition 
of Henry the Vth. having struck coins 
in Ireland; but Mr. Lindsay deduces 
many other more convincing argu- 
ments from the types of the coins them- 
selves, which show that they actually 
belong to Henry VII. His original 
conclusions upon this subject were 
given some years ago in one of the 
many valuable essays on numismatics 
which he has commmunicated to the 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
and he has since seen additional rea- 
sons to be satisfied with the opinion 
thus expressed. 

Under the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. 
Lindsay takes notice that in 1561 a 
coinage took place in Ireland of shil- 
lings and groats, nearly of the same 
fineness as the English money, and of 
the value of nine-pence to the shilling. 

These coins bear on the reverse three 
harps in a shield, between the date 
1561. Again in 1598 and 1601 other 
shillings of the same value were 
coined, the reverse a single harp, 
crowned. Mr. Lindsay does not, 
however, notice that these coins (in 
England at least) bore the familiar 
name of Harpers, and we are tempted 
to extract, from Mr. Thoms’s volume 
of Anecdotes, just published by the 
Camden Society, the following story 
concerning them :— 

‘* There was a good merry fellow, and 
musicall, but naturally somewhat doubled 
about the backe; and his comrades 
usually call’d him their Ninepence and 
their Harper: because commonly nine- 
pences are a little buckled to distinguish 
in their currencie up and downe, least 
they passe (some being bigge, some small) 
for sixpence or a shilling.” 


Harpers and crooked Ninepences are 
mentioned by several of our old drama- 
tists : see Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
and a note to Gifford’s Ben Jonson. 

Taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject of Coinage in Ireland, 
Mr. Lindsay has not neglected the 
tokens struck by towns and private 
persons. In his appendix No. 3, he 
has given a descriptive list of all these 
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coins : and the only humble contribu- 
tion we can make to his work is in 
this division. A token, coined at Ard- 
finan, co. Tipperary, (Ob.) a fleur de 
lis, IOHN GODSELL OF (Rev.) ARDFI- 
NAN. 1687. round the letters I. G., was 
lately seen by us in the cabinet of T. 
Crofton Croker, esq., F.S.A. 

The half-pence struck at Cronebane, 
co... . from 1789 to 1795, by the 
Irish Mining Company, seems to have 
been even more prevalent in Ireland 
than the Anglesey coppers were in 
England; ‘‘they indeed formed, at 
that period, almost exclusively the 
copper coinage of the kingdom.” 
(p. 63.) 

We shall now, with many thanks 
to Mr. Lindsay, close his volume, 
after extracting his account of the 
Irish coinage of George IV. which it 
will be seen was confined to copper : 

** GEORGE Iv. 

‘¢ 1822, 1823. In these years a coin- 
age of pennies and half-pence for Ireland, 
engraved by William Wyon, was issued ; 
the harp on these coins is peculiarly beau- 
tiful. 

‘*A pattern farthing was at the same 
time engraved by Mr. Wyon. 

“This coinage closes the Irish series ; 
and as the currency of Ireland has been 
since assimilated to that of Great Britain, 
it is not probable that any separate coin- 
age for Ireland will be issued in future.” 


Diary of the Rev. John Ward, A. M. 
Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, ex- 


tending from 1648 to 1679. From 

MSS. in the library of the Medical 

Society of London. Arranged by 

Charles Severn, M. D. Registrar of 

the Medical Society. 8vo. pp. 315. 

SOME of our critical brethren, pro- 
voked by the repeated trumpetings 
with which the approach of this 
volume has been announced, on the 
ground of its being full of interesting 
matters regarding Shakspere, and dis- 
appointed by the blank which has 
overshadowed their too sanguine ex- 
pectations, have revenged themeelves 
by extracting the brief passages in 
which the bard of Stratford is actually 
mentioned, presenting them to their 
readers in a manner which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ There you have all the kernel ; 
the rest of the volume is only an im- 
mense husk.” Now, we wili not 
deny that such treatment has been 
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provoked, and even deserved, by the 
false pretences before mentioned ; nor 
is the volume, at the best, very full of 
kernel: we think, however, that our 
readers have a claim upon us to know 
what the book really does contain, as 
well as the points in which it fails to 
fulfil its professions. 

In the first place, then, it is not a 
Diary. Had it actually been a diary 
of the time of Charles the Second, 
written by a man at all observant of 
public matters, or even if merely illus- 
trating manners and customs, it could 
not have failed of being interesting ; 
but its proper title is, The Common- 
place Book of the Rev. John Ward. 
It is in fact a miscellaneous string of 
extracts from what we find duly de- 
scribed in the preface as “a series of 
seventeen duodecimo volumes, in the 
original binding, carefully and legibly 
written, which proved to be genuine 
common-place books, extending from 
1648 to 1679.” 

These ‘‘genuine common-place 
books,” now published with a very 
disingenuous title, relate, as such 
collections generally do, to subjects of 
every kind. As the collector was a 
divine, and certainly an amateur if 
not a practising physician, they are 
naturally in a great degree theologi- 
cal or medical; some are historical and 
antiquarian, and others mere facetiz, 
such as the following : 

“One, I think a clergyman, having 
gaineda living, built a house upon itt, and 
put this inscription over the door, Sorte 
sua contentus. Afterwards, being by 
better preferment drawne from thence, 
one told him hee hoped hee would not 
remove, for hee had proclaimed his content 
in his condition to the world, and so re- 
peated his motto. ‘O,’ says he, ‘I was 
content after a sort.’ '’ (p. 118.) 

Of contemporary anecdotes or re- 
marks, such as a real Diary would 
have furnished, there is no great 
plenty: yet there are some things for 
which our editorial Doctor would have 
received the public thanks, if he had 
administered his extracts in smaller 
doses. We take some remarks on the 
doings at Court, apparently written a 
few years after the Restoration : 


_ “The Countess of Castlemaine is now 
much declining in favour. Shee was 
lately brought to bed: after shee had lyen 
in nine days, she followed in the progres, 
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as Sir John Clopton told mee. Before 
shee came home againe, her child was 
buried in the Savoy. They say shee 
would now be reconciled to her husband, 
and hath sent forhim. There is one Mrs. 
Steward, who is a renowned beautie, and 
is now much in esteeme above her, whom 
it is said they have a mind to marrie to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and send for him home, 
which Henry Howard, who is next brother, 
takes ill; and this year, retiring home, 
hath spent, it is said, 20,000 pound 
in housekeeping this Christmas, which is 
taken ill, in regard the King himself hath 
given over housekeeping.* They say that 
all this talk of the Lady Castlemaine hath 
proceeded from her own follies ; shee is not 
willing her children should be esteemed her 
husband’s owne. I heard also that my 
Lord. Chesterfield was a person much 
acquainted with her formerly: enquire 
how long shee was married before the King 
came in.”” (p. 97.) 

‘¢T have heard they put on the Queen’s 
head, when shee was sick, a nightcap of 
some sort of a precious relick to recover 
her, and gave her extreme. unction; and 
that my Lord Aubignie told her she must 
impute her recovery to these. Shee an- 
swered not, but rather to the prayers of 
her husband.” (p. 98.) 

*¢ King Charles is an active young gen- 
tleman, as Mr. Stretton relates. Hee saw 
him leap with much activitie ; he by much 
outleaped the Duke of Buckingham and 
severell others; as allso in shooting hee 
is very dexterous.”’ (p. 120.) 


The following is an historical anec- 
dote worth having; it furnishes a 
striking commentary upon what in 
our own days has acquired the title 
of ‘‘the voluntary system :”’ 


‘“*Mr. Dod told mee this storie: the 
buisness of tithes in the Protector’s time 
being once hotly agitated in the Council, 
Mr. Rouse stood upp, and bespake them 
thus : ‘Gentlemen,’ says hee, ‘I'll tell youa 
storie; being travelling in Germany, my 
boot in a place being torne, I staid to 
have it mended, and then came to mee 
a very ingenious man, and mended itt; 
I staying the Lord’s day in that place, 
saw one who came upp to preach who was 
very like the man that mended my boot ; 
I inquired, and found itt was hee. Itt 
grievd mee much. They told mee they 
had tithes formerly ; but now being taken 
away, the minister was faine to take any 
emploiment on him to get a living.’ I 





* i.e. Keeping open house at Christ- 
mas. The passage is curious, as shewing 
the period of the decay of this good old 
custom.—Rev. 
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heard the storie turned the Protector, and 
hee presently cried out, ‘ Well, they shall 
never mend shoes while I live.’ ”? (p. 121.) 


The following anecdotes are en- 
hanced in value, from the circum- 
stance of Mr. Ward having received 
them directly from the mouth of Sir 
Edward Walker, the Garter King of 
Arms: 


“¢ Sir Edward Walker went to the King 
immediately after King Charles the First 
had his head cut off; hee carried but 40 
pound along with him, and one 20 pound 
hee received from England in all the 
twelve years. Hee saies the Duke of 
Ormond and my Lord Chancellor [Cla- 
rendon] kept but two men apeece when 
they were beyond sea with the King. 
Hee told mee hee carried the Garter to 
the Marquis of Brandenburg, and had 125 
pound for itt; that hee had a stately 
palace at Berlin; that hee is not sucha 
drinker as people say. Sir Edward said 
hee dined with him, and protested that 
hee had risen from the table thirstie.” 
(p. 137. 

‘* Sir Edward Walker was secretarie to 
the Earl of Arundel, when hee went embas- 
sador to the Emperor about restitution of 
the Palatinate. Hee was secretarie to 
the same Earl when he was general of the 
King’s forces against the Scots. Sir Ed- 
ward, by the King’s command, wrote the 
actions of the warre in 1644. J saw itt, 
and King Charles the First his correcting 
of itt, with his owne handwriting ; for Sir 
Edward’s manner was to bring it to the 
King every Saturday, after dinner, and 
then the King putt out and putt in, 
with his owne hand, what hee pleased.’’ 
(p. 180.) 

We have also an anecdote of Crom- 
well, which, though recorded only as 
an on dit, appears characteristic : 


‘*One saied that Cromwell saied once 
to Lambert, ‘ Were I as young as you, I 
should not doubt, ere I died, to knock at 
the gates of Rome !’ Some say that Oliver 
had a designe, when hee had gott some 
more townes in Flanders beside Dunkirke, 
to have, with a small squadron of shipps, 
made the Dutch pay toll in the Channel.”’ 
(p. 138.) 

Mr. Ward’s commonplace-books are 
certainly appropriately placed in the 
the library of the Medical Society ; 
for the writer’s chief delight seems to 
have been in pharmacy and surgery; 
unless we are to attribute the prepon- 
derance of these subjects to the predi- 
lictions of the editor. There are pro- 
bably materials here for a valuable 
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review of medical science in the reign 
of Charles the Second; from the as- 
sertion of Ned Culpeper (in p. 95,) 
that a “‘a physitian without astrologie 
is like a pudden without fat;’’ to the 
grave declaration of a more celebrated 
personage, that 


‘* Physick, says Sydenham, is not to bee 
learned by going to universities ; but hee 
is for taking apprentices; and says one 
had as good send a man to Oxford to 
learn shoemaking as practising physick.”’ 
(p. 242.) 


And occasionally we have a personal 
anecdote, though few so good as the 
following of Dr. Bates, who, we pre- 
sume, was Oxford bred. 


_ “Dr. Bates is by some thought to be 
inconsiderat in his practice: itts said 
hee hath killd two ladies, my Lord of 
Bedford’s little daughter and my Lady 
Watton. Hee would needs give her a 
vomit: now when he had prescribed itt, 
hee sent itt to the apothecaries to bee 
made. He refused, saying hee had been 
so much beholding to her ladyship, that 
he must not give itt her. Bates was very 
angry, and told her hee would bring itt 
the next day, and stay the working of 
itt; but before itt had done working, shee 
departed this life. This Mr. Free told 
mee from Mr. Lypiat.”’ (p. 263.) 


We find from another story (in 
p- 100.) that this bold physician was 
noseless! but we shall leave to some 
more appropriate critic the further 
discussion of Mr. Ward’s medical 
collections, contenting ourselves with 
the following entry respecting a Dr. 
Fry, which is a curious picture of an 
old physician (as we presume,) receiv- 
ing his clients at home, in the same 
way as the counsellor in Hudibras, so 
excellently represented in the print 
by Hogarth. In defence of the re- 
marks we have already made, we must 
premise that it is one of the very few 
passages in the book to which a date 
is prefixed : 


‘* Saturday, March 1, 1661. Mr. Bur- 
net and I was with Dr. Fry, att his house 
near the Tower, where we saw him sitt 
very reverently, with his hatt with silver 
lace about itt, and his studying gowne on. 
Hee askt the good people many questions; 
there were at least twelve or fourteen with 
him while we were there.” (p, 109.) 


j As an Editor, Dr, Severn is not dis- 
tinguished by remarkable skill in ar- 
ranging his materials, or in elucidating 
the statements of his author by illus- 

Gen. Mag, Vor, XII, : 


trative facts. The notes he has append- 
ing are very few, and they are chiefly 
distinguished by their very strong poli- 
tical liberalism. We will point out a 
few instances in which he has neglected 
to correct the misstatements of his 
text. 

In p. 94, and reprinted in p. 132, is 
a statement that coaches were first 
made in England by one Walter Ripon, 
in the reign of Queen Marie. The 
statement is derived from Stowe, but 
inaccurately, for Stowe says in 1564, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. (See 
Archel, XX., 463.) 


‘¢ T have heard that the phraze Scott- 
free came first thus; the Scots in King 
James his time, if they committed crimes, 
still escaped, even when Englishmen were 
hanged.’’ (p. 104.) 


from which one would suppose that 
neither Mr. Ward nor his Editor ever 
paid their scot and lot. 

In p. 108 is an equally foolish story 
of the heir of the Stanley family being 
brought by an eagle, and therefore 
“named the Lord Strange!” equally 
given without remark, as if that well- 
known legend was equally veritable 
and original. 

In p. 102 we have this pithy charac- 
ter of our early literary biographers’ 
but the name of the second is inno- 
cently misprinted Bafe ! 


‘Leland is the industrious bee, working 
all; Bale is the angry wasp, stinging all; 
Pits is the idle drone, stealing all.’’ 


In p. 117 we are told of Nicholas de 
Ternham, instead of Farnham, “the 
chief English physitian and Bishop of 
Durham ;” in p. 171 is a very incor- 
rect account of the family of the favour- 
ite Buckingham, into which it is not 
worth while to enter; and in p. 301 
an equally incorrect statement of the 
family of Dr. Accepted Frewen, Arch- 
bishop of York, which may be cor- 
rected by the pedigree in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, 11. 142. His next bro- 
ther was Thankfull, “ Lord Coventrie’s 
secretarie,” but in the rest of the 
family there was no peculiarity of 
name. In p. 310 Archbishop Chiche- 
ley is scarcely recognised (and pro- 
bably not at all by the editor) under 
the name of Chickley. What is worst 
of all, in a volume of such miscellane- 
ous contents, there is no index. 

We perhaps ought a to conclude 
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without giving the Shakspere passages ; 
butreally after reading Dr. Severn’sdis- 
sertation of fifty pages thereon, we 
cannot perceive any value in them. 
They are mere tittle-tattle, written, it 
seems, in 1663, which is forty years 
after Shakspere’s death. Valeant 
quantum valere possint. 

‘‘ Shakspear had but two daughters, 
one whereof Mr. Hall, the physitian, mar- 


ried, and by her had one daughter married, _ 


to wit, the Lady Bernard of Abbingdon. 
‘¢] have heard that Mr. Shakspeare was 

a natural wit, without any art at all: hee 

frequented the plays all his younger time, 


but in his elder days he lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two plays 
every year, and for itt had an allowance 
so large, that he spent att the rate of 
10001. a-year, as I have heard. 

‘¢ Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jon- 
son, had a merie meeting, and it seems 
drank too hard, for Shakspeare died of a 
feavour there contracted. 

‘‘Remember to peruse Shakespeare's 

lays, and bee much versed in them, that 
t may not bee ignorant in that matter. 

‘* Whether Dr. Heylin does well, in 
reckoning up the dramatic poets which 
have been famous in England, to omit 
Shakspear? ’’ 





FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The New Gallery was opened to the 
public on Monday the 6th of May. The 
works exhibited this year (including oil and 
water-colour paintings, miniatures, archi- 
tectural drawings, and sculpture), amount 
to 1,390 in number ; and, although several 
popular artists contribute nothing, the col- 
lection, as a whole, is considered a pretty 
fair one. It is to be regretted, however, 
that among our present Academicians 
there is not one that can be at all com- 
pared to the great English masters of the 
last century, such for instance as Ho- 
GARTH, REYNOLDS, WILSON, and GAINs- 
BOROUGH. There are doubtless many 
clever painters, but alas! where we meet 
with brilliancy of execution, that origi- 
nality of style is wanting which is so 
requisite to entitle an artist to the distinc- 
tion of a master. We would therefore 
again impress upon the Academicians the 
absolute necessity of abandoning that 
system of copying, to which they are 
inveterately so prone, and we may take 
this opportunity of remarking that the 
public are becoming too well informed 
in these matters to estimate any longer 
the merits of a picture by the size of 
the canvass upon which it is painted. In 
the exhibition of the present season, we 
find several works of vast extent, each 
occupying the whole side of a room: but 
the public voice declares against them, 
and the parties sending, and the character 
of the Academy, suffer by such obtrusions, 
especially when it is considered that many 
pictures of merit have been sacrificed in 
order to make way for them. We will 
now point out a few of the more striking 
a in the Gallery :— 

0. 360, Pluto carrying off Proserpine 
J. M.W.Tunwen, R.A. Of the nume. 
rous pictures exhibited by this gentleman, 
the one we have here selected for a passing 





comment, is our favourite. It is slightly 
painted, but highly poetical and less ex- 
travagant in colour than the rest. The 
stricken tree in the foreground, which is 
introduced with masterly skill, gives great 
effect to the distance. Altogether Mr. 
Turner is this year perhaps not quite 
80 felicitous as usual. Some of his pic- 
tures seem to have been painted in haste 
and without due attention to detail. We 
were much amused by the remark, as true 
and as severe as it was innocently ex- 
pressed, which we overheard from a little 
boy who was just struck with the appear- 
ance of one of Mr. Turner’s very brilliant 
effects. ‘‘ Oh, here, Papa,” said he, ‘‘ do 
come and look at these fireworks !”’ 

No.441. Sweet Summer-time. J. Cres- 
wick.—An extremely pretty landscape, 
but the artist has painted many better, 
It is too green, and somewhat deficient 
in tone. Mr. Creswick would do well 
to step into the adjoining gallery, and 
bestow an hour’s attention on Wilson’s 
beautiful productions. Gainsborough is 
less true in colour than that eminent 
man. 

No. 50. Portrait of the Marquess Cam- 
den. J. R. WitpmMan. Two or three 
clever portrait painters in the room, pro- 
nounced this the finest head in the exhi- 
bition. We think they are right. The 
President, Sir M. A. Sues, has never- 
theless, some very good specimens ; among 
which we may notice, No. 75, Portrait of 
Sir C. Bethell Codrington, Bart. This is 
the best thing we recollect to have seen 
from Sir Martin’s pencil. 

No. 507. Girl and Rabbits. J. P, 
Drew. An extremely clever study in 
the pure style of Sir Joshua. The name 
of the artist is new to us, but we may an- 
ticipate much from this early indication of 
his talent. 

No. 20. Zhe Broken Heart. J. P. 
Knicut. A comeliness in the principal 
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figure is wanting. The picture is other- 
wise meritorious. The artist is doubtless 
not aware of the fact, but it is nevertheless 
certain, that he has not an eye for femi- 
nine beauty. He has shown this in many 
instances, and he would do well to shun 
those subjects to which it is indispensible 
as is the case with the present 

No. 69. Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
and a favourite Newfoundland Dog. E. 
LANDSEER, R.A. Mr. Landseer is excel- 
lent in his animals, but let him not lend too 
ready an ear to those who would persuade 
him that he at all approaches SnypERs. 
The comparison is ridiculous. We are 
by no means sure that he equals Warp 
—we mean the Ward of ten or fifteen 
years back. In this artist there was all 
the character, and less of the flimsiness of 
Landseer. The dog in this performance 
is a repetition of the numerous represen- 
tations of the same subject, which the 
latter has contributed to our exhibitions, 
and so in fact is the child—the one being 
clever, the other being positively bad. 

No. 235, Portrait of Miss Eliza Peel, with 
Fido, a similar composition, is charac- 
terised by the like beauties and defects. 
No. 289, Pony and Dogs, is a capital 
thing. The Pony is in the finest manner 
of the veteran, James Ward. No. 361, 
Van Amburgh, and his animals, seems to 
have disappointed the artist’s warmest 
admirers. The animals are certainly most 
tame in all respects, while the foreground 
is poor, and cold and slaty. 

0. 428. The Bride of Lammermuir, 
R. S. Lanper. There is much good 
painting in this composition, but, in point 
of originality of style, it is upon a par 
with the rest. 

No. 460. The Lady Mayoress of York. 
W. Erry. As admirers of Mr. Etty’s 
talents, we regret that he should have 
employed them so unprofitably as he has 
done upon this execrable portrait. It is 
badly drawn, badly coloured, and badly 
painted, combining all the faults of the 
tyro, with those of mannered experience. 
In No. 241. Pluto carrying off Proserpine, 
also by Mr. Etty, there is much that is 
worthy of the master. We do not like 
the principal figure, but some of the sub- 
ordinate ones are of exquisite symmetry. 
There is also, deal of good colouring.— 
Of the draperies we cannot approve. 

No. 242. Portrait of Alderman Lucas. 
Sir D. Wirxiz, R. A. Rather common- 
place in style, and not a striking likeness 
of the individual, with whose features we 
happen to be familiar. Sir David has 
several other pictures in the exhibition, 
but we do not think they add materially 
to his reputation. No. 65, Sir David 
Baird discovering the body of Tippoo 


Saib, has some fine artist-like points about 
it, but as a whole, it is any thing but 
agreeable to look upon. 

No. 514. Wood Fetchers. J. Insxtrr. 
The proverb, “ It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,”’ is here illustrated with great 
ability. Some little rustics returning from 
the woods, laden with faggots rudely bound 
together, give evidence of the devastating 
effects of the elements overnight. A 
subject so well suited to the powers of 
the master, could not fail to be appropri- 
ately treated. The figures are well grouped 
and painted—the accessories equally so— 
and, altogether, the work is more in the 
way of the old school than any in the 
gallery. Nature, simplicity, and a pure 
and broad style of pencilling, characterise 
Mr. Inskipp’s art, and here those great 
qualities are seen in an eminent degree. 

No. 293. Robin Hood. D. Macuise, A. 
A work of much merit, and not a little ex- 
travagance. The drawing is the most 
commendable part of it. The colouring 
and effects are false and inharmonious in 
the extreme, nor can we understand why 
it is the artist introduces his figures so 
invariably with a broad grin on their coun- 
tenances. Nature furnishes no authority 
for these eternal displays of the teeth, and 
intervening gaps which Mr. Maclise takes 
so greatadelight in. His pictures always 
want repose. 

No. 469. The Brigand’s Hut. J. Uwins, 
R.A. The artist has not an eye for colour, 
as is evident upon an examination of the 
flesh tints in this, and his various other 
works, His execution is moreover feeble. 

Mr. Lestre has two or three small 
figure pieces in his usual style. Lee ex- 
hibits numerous landscapes, which without 
much art, convey to the mind of the spec- 
tator a pleasing recollection of our beau- 
tiful rural scenery, and as furniture pic- 
tures, they are worthy of much commen- 
dation. C. LANDSEER has a well painted 
interior. Mr. Hart has a picture repre- 
senting Lady Jane Grey at the place of 
her execution. It is painted on a large 
scale, and this without any adequate mo- 
tive. The interest of the subject is con- 
fined to a very small compass, and his 
labour has for the most part, been conse- 
quently thrown away. It might be reduced 
with advantage from its present dimen- 
sions of fifteen or twenty feet square, to 
two or three. FauLKNER’s portrait of 
Mrs. Spurgin, will bear a comparison with 
any in the exhibition. Brices and 
PickeRsGIL1 are feeble in all their con- 
tibutions, and Puiiiips far from vigo- 
rous, : 

At present we have not s to notice 
the drawings, miniatures and sculpture. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

History and Biography. 
Historical Society’s Publications :— 
Gildas de Excidco Britannie. 8vo. 5s. 
Nenni Historia Britonum. @vo. 5s. 
The Dukes of Normandy, from Rollo 

to the expulsion of King John. By Jo- 
NATHAN Duncan, B.A. 12mo. 6s. 

Lord BrouGuam’s Historical Sketches, 
Second Series. 8vo. 21s. 

Conclusion of the Diary of the Times of 
George IV, being vols. I1J. and IV. ; con- 
taining letters of Queen Caroline, the 
Princess Charlotte, &c. &c. 8vo. 

Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Coorer’s History of the Navy of the 
United States. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Works of Mrs. Hemans; contain- 
ing a Memoir by her Sister, &c. vol. I. 
illustrated with a Portrait and Vignette. 
Bvo. 58. 


Travels and Topography. 


Reconnoitering Voyages and Travels in 
Australia. By W. H. Leteu, esq. late 
Surgeon of the ship South Australian. 
1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Voyages of H. M.S. 
Adventure and Beagle, on the coast of 
South America. By Captains Kine and 
Fitzroy, and CHAr.tes Darwin, esq. 
Naturalist, of the Beagle. 4 vols. 8vo. 
31. 18s. 

Bogota in 1836-7, being a Narrative of 
an Expedition to the capital of New Gre- 
nada. By J. Strewarr. 1 vol. royal 
12mo. 6s. 

Asia Minor. By C. Fettowrs. Impe- 
rial 8vo. 28s. 

Summer in Andalusia. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

A Tour in Connaught. By C. O. author 
of Sketches in Ireland. 7s. 6d. 

Briuirne’s Antiquities of Carlisle Ca- 
thedral. Part I. 4to. 21s. 

Monuments of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. ByG.L.Smyrtu. 2 vols. 
8v0. 27s. 


Poetry. 


Thamuta, the Spirit of Death; and 
other Poems. By Mary Graces Coorer. 
As. cloth. 


Poems. By Sir Jonn HANMER. 8v0. 


Costanza of Mistra: a Tale of Modern 
Greece, in five Cantos. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Immortality, post 8vo. 88. 

Tales of a Winter's Night. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 





Novels. 

Cranmer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Manor of Glenmore; or the Irish 
Peasant. By a Member of the Irish Bar. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Solomon Seesaw. 
son. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Wizard of Windshaw: a Tale of 
the seventeenth century. 3 vols. 

Castle Martyr, a Tale of Old Ireland. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Fair Rosamond ; or the Days of King 
Henry II. By T. Mitzter, Author of 
‘* Royston Gower.’’ 3 vols. 

Nan Darrell; or the Gipsy Mother. 
By Miss ELten PickERING. 3 vols. 

Floreston, or the New Lord of the Ma- 
nor, a Tale ofa Rural Revolution from 
Vice and Misery to Virtue and Happiness. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

Argentine; an Auto-Biography. 
10s, 6d. 


By J. P. Roperr- 


vo. 


Divinity. 

The Fall of Babylon, as exhibited in 
Prophecy. By the Rev. CHarzes Caut- 
FEILD, A.B. Vicar of Kilcock. feap. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 

The Scriptural Character of the English 
Church considered, in a Series of Ser- 
mons, with Notes and Illustrations. By 
the Rev. Derwent CoLeripGeE, Master 
of Helleston Grammar School, Cornwall. 
8vo. 12s, 6d. 

The History of Christianity in India, 
from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era. By the Rev. James Hoven, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Ham. 2 vols. 24s. 

Bampton Lectures. By Henry Ar- 
THUR WoopGatTE, B.D. Rector of Bell- 
broughton, Worcestershire. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hore Apostolic, an Attempt to inves- 
tigate the Polity of the Primitive Church. 
By the Rev. Water B. Mant, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Down. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Six Sermons on the Church and her 
Ministry. By the Rev. Jonn Stonarp, 
D.D. Rector of Aldingham. &vo. 5s. 


Education. 
Bryce on Native Education in India. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Hindoo Female Education. By Pris- 
CILLA CHAPMAN. Post 8vo. 58. 6d. 


The Educator; Prize Essays on the 
expediency and means of elevating the 
profession of the Educator in Society. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Philosophy. 
Experimental Researches on Electri- 
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city. Being the Fourteen Series, from 
1831, with Corrections and Notes. By 
MicHaeEL Farapay, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 
18s. 

Practical Philosophy of the Muhamma- 
dan People. By W. T. Tuomrson, esq. 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. 15s. 

A Syllabus of Logic, in which the views 
of Kent are generally adopted, and the 
laws of Syllogism symbolically expressed. 
By Tromas So.uty, esq. late of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Insanity ; a Treatise on the Medical 
Jurisprudence of Insanity. By J. Ray, 
M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Geology and Natural History. 


Maceintuivray’s History of British 
Birds. Vol. II. with Plates and numerous 
Wood-cuts, 16s. 

British Coleoptera delineated, drawn in 
outline by W. Spry, M. E. S. and edited 
by W. E. Saucxarp, Librarian to the 
Royal Society. Nos, I. and II. 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of British Entomology. 
By W. E. Suucxarp. Part I. 8vo. illus- 
trated with Wood-cuts, 8s. 

Geological Sketches. By Cuan.xs 
Cray, M.C.R.S. Ed. Ashton. With nu- 
merous wood engravings, 68. 6d. cloth. 


Field Sports. 


The British Angler’s Manual. By T. 
C. Hor.anp, esq. Dedicated to Sir F.L. 
Chantrey, R.A. F.S.A. &c. Post 8vo. 
£1. 1s. or £1. 16s. large paper. 

A Few General Ideas on Fox Hunting. 
By F. P. Detme Rapc.iirre, esq. Mas- 
ter of the Hertfordshire Hounds. Royal 
8vo. Il. 8s. 

Engraving and Printing. 

A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Histo- 
rical and: Practical, with upwards of 300 
Illustrations, engraved on Wood. By 
Joun Jackson. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Printers and Printing. 
By C. H. Timperuey. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 6d. 

The Printer's Manual. By the same 
Author. 3s, 6d. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

With respect to the ‘‘ Library of the 
Fathers,” now publishing in Oxford, of 
the two first volumes which have ap- 
peared upwards of 1,200 copies have been 
sold in the first three months. Of Mr. 
Jacobson’s ‘* Apostolical Fathers,’’ the 
whole edition has been sold in the first 
six months. The entire edition of Mr. 


Palmer’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Church’’ has 
been sold in about the same time; and 
there have been already two editions of a 
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book on ‘* The Antiquity of the Liturgy,” 
by the same author. The demand for the 
old English divines has so increased that 
many are not to be procured at all, and 
others only at a great advance of price, 
which seems rapidly increasing; for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Field, on the Church,"’ has risen 
from 15s. to 3l. 3s., and is hardly to be 
met with at any price. Collyer’s ‘‘ Church 
History’’ has risen from two guineas to 
five or six. The works of Hammond, 
Patrick, Brett, Thorndyke, Hickes, &c., 
are equally in request. Many have been 
reprinted, and have succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation ; and reprints at Oxford of Sut- 
ton, Taylor, Laud, and Cosin, are meeting 
with a very rapid sale. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Oxford has enjoyed one of the gay. 
est Commemorations and festivals that 
it has been her good fortune to witness. 
At an early hour on Monday June 10, the 
Theatre was filled with company anxjous 
to be present at the performance of the 
musical exercise for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Music, composed by Mr. Henry R. 
Bishop, now a Gentleman Commoner of 
Magdalen College. It was a selection from 
his Oratorio of ‘‘ The Fallen Angel,’’ the 
words taken principally from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, with selections from the 
book of Revelations. The day concluded 
with a ball at the Star Assembly Room, 
at which there were upwards of four hun- 
dred present. 

On Tuesday the annual meeting of the 
Governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary took 
place at the Radcliffe Library, from which 
they went in procession to St. Mary’s, 
accompanying the stewards, Lord Dun- 
gannon and Colonel North. Full cathe- 
dral service was performed, and the an- 
them, ‘* Plead thou my cause,” and the 
old hundreth psalm were sung with fine 
effect. An admirable sermon was preached 
by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Pellew, Dean 
of Norwich, and the sum of £90 was col- 
lected for the infirmary. In the afternoon 
the Stewards gave their first musical per- 
formance in the theatre, consisting of 
sacred music, chiefly Handel and Mozart. 

On Wednesday the Vice-Chancellor hav- 
ing opened the Convocation, which he did 
with much grace and dignity, the candi- 
dates for the honorary degrees were pre- 
sented in the following order : 

Doctors in Civil Law.—The Earl of 
Ripon; the Rt. Hon. S. R. Lushington, 
late Governor of Madras; the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Privy Councillor and late, Envoy 
of Prussia at Rome; Sir J. F. W. Hers- 
chel, Bart. F.R.S. Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Paris; Major Sir 
T. L. Mitchell, F.G.S, &c.; Henry A. 
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Merewether, Esq. Sergeant-at-Law, Soli- 
citor-General to the Queen dowager ; Fran- 
cis Beaufort, esq. Capt. R.N. F.R.S. Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of 
Paris ; W. H. Smyth, esq. Captain R.N. 
F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of Paris; Lieut.-Col. J. 8S. North, 
of Wroxton Abbey, co. Oxford; and Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, esq. of Rydal Mount, 
Westmorland. 

Honorary Masters.—Lord Brooke, of St. 
John’s College ; and George Bowyer, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, eldest son of Sir 
George Bowyer, Bart. of Radley, Berks. 

It is hardly necessary to say of such a 
list that every name was received with the 
loudest acclamation. The chief attrac- 
tion, however, appeared to be Sir John 
Herschell and Wordsworth, particularly 
the latter, whose reception from every 
part of the Theatre could not but have 
been most gratifying to that amiable and 
accomplished poet. The laudatory ad- 
dresses of Dr. Phillimore, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, were (as they always 
are), remarkable for their felicitous allu- 
sion to the peculiar merits of the indivi- 
duals eulogised, as well as for good taste, 
good Latin, and forcible and animated 
delivery. 

The Poetry Professor, Mr. Keble, pro- 
nounced the Creweian Oration, couched in 
the most pure and elegant Latinity. 

The prize compositions were then re- 
cited in the following order. 

Latin Verse.—Marcus Atilius Regu- 
lus fidem hostibus solvit. William George 
Henderson, Demy of Magdalen College. 

Encuisn Essay.—The Classical Taste 
and Character compared with the Roman- 
tic. — Thomas Dehaney Bernard, B.A. 
of Exeter College. 

Latin Essay. — Quenam sint erga 
Rempublicam Academie officia. — Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, B.A. of University Col- 
lege. 

Sin Roger Newopicarte’s Prize.— 
Encuisu Verse. — Salsette and Ele- 
phanta.—John Ruskin, Gentleman Com- 
moner of Christ Church. 


The Ellerton Theological Prize, on the 
conduct and character of St. Paul, has 
been awarded to Steuart Adolphus Pears, 
M.A. Scholar of Corpus Chr. coll. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing 
year, viz. 

For Latin Verse.—Pestis Londinum de- 
vastans. 

For an English Essay.—Do States, like 
Individuals, inevitably tend, after a cer- 
tain period of maturity, to decay ? 

For a Latin Essay. — Miles Romanus 
quando primum, et quibus de causis, cepe- 
rit libertati Civium obesse ? 
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Str Roger Newpicater’s Prize.— 
The Judgment of Brutus. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English Poem, has been adjudged 
to Charles Sangster, of St. John Col- 
lege.—Subject, Bannockburn. 

The Porson Prize to Edward Meredith 
Cope, of Trinity College. 

June 11. Sir Wm. Browne’s medal 
for the best Greek Ode to Frederick An- 
derlecht Goulburn, of Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

We are happy to announce the forma- 
tion of a Society ‘‘ for the encouragement 
of the study of the history and antiqui- 
ties of the University, Town, and County 
of Cambridge.’’ Its first object will be 
the publication of Essays illustrative of 
those subjects. Any member of the Uni- 
versity may become a member of the 
Society on paying a subscription of Ten 
Shillings every term ; and any other per- 
son may be proposed by a member of the 
Society, and admitted on payment of the 
same subscriptions. The affairs of the 
Society are vested in a President and a 
Council consisting of eight members, in- 
cluding a Treasurer and Secretary, all of 
whom are to be elected annually by the 
Society at large, at a General Meeting, to 
be held on the day of the division of the 
Lent Term. The Meetings of the Society 
will take place thrice during each term. 

The Rev. the Master of St. John’s 
College has accepted the office of Presi- 
dent; and the present Council are as fol- 
low :—Rev. H. W. Cookson, M.A.; Rev. 
Professor Corrie, B.D. ; Sir Henry Dry- 
den, Bart. M.A.; J. O. Halliwell, esq. 
F.R.S.,F.S.A. Secretary; Rev. C.H.Harts- 
horne, M.A. F.S.A.; Rev. James Hild- 
yard, M.A.; Rev. John Lodge, M.A.; 
and the Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A. Trea- 
surer. Auditors, Rev. Henry Calthrop, 
B.D. and Rev. C. Yate, B.D. We un- 
derstand that the numbers of the Society 
already amount to three hundred. 


OXFORD SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
May 30. A general meeting of this 

Society was held, the Rev. the Master of 
University College in the chair. An in- 
teresting paper on Saxon Architecture, 
communicated by M. H. Bloxam, esq. of 
Rugby, was read. A short account of the 
Saxon tower of Northleigh Church, Ox- 
fordshire, was read by F. Courtenay, esq. 
of Exeter College, illustrated by sketches 
of the baluster windows in the belfry. An 
account of the very fine and interesting 
church of St. Sernin at Toulouse, was read 
by J. Harrison, esq. of Christ Church 
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illustrated by several sketches of this and 
other churches in thesouth of France, of the 
Romanesque? Saxon? or Norman? cha- 
racter. Some sketches of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture from the celebrated manu- 
script of Cedmon, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, well known to be not later than the 
tenth century, were also handed round, 
together with several engravings illustra- 
tive of the subject. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 25. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres. 

Robert Rigg, esq. and Professor Sylvester, 
of University college, London, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. Read, 1. On the 
motion of the Blood, by James Carson, 
M.D.F.R.S. 2. Account of Experiments 
on Iron-built Ships, instituted for the pur- 
pose of discovering a correction for the 
deviation of the Compass produced by the 
iron of the ships, by G. Biddell Airy, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. 

May 16. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 

Read, On the Visibility of certain rays 
beyond the ordinary red rays of the Solar 
Spectrum, by J. S. Cooper, esq. 

May 30, The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres. 

Profs. C. Hansteen, M. Melloni, L.A.J. 
Quetelet, and F. Savart, were elected Fo- 
reign Members ; Edw. D. Davenport, esq. 
James O. Halliwell, esq., G. W. Mack- 
murdo, esq. and the Ven. Charles Thorp, 
D.D., were elected Fellows. The papers 
read were:—l. Fifth letter on Voltaic 
Combinations ; with some account of the 
effects of a large Constant Battery; ad- 
dressed to M. Faraday, esq. By J. F. 
Daniell, esq. F.R.S. 2. An experimental 
inquiry into the influence of Nitrogen in 
promoting Vegetable Decomposition, and 
the connexion of this process with the 
growth of Plants, by R. Rigg, esq. 





ROAYL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 11. The sixteenth Anniversary 
was held: the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart. in the chair. 
of the Council stated, that the recently- 
adopted arrangements have enabled the 
Society to carry on their affairs without 
diminishing the capital stock. Among 
the deaths, that of the late Secretary, 
Captain Harkness, and of the Librarian, 
Colonel Francklin, were the only ones 
particularly adverted to; and some ac- 
eount was given of the various publi- 
cations of Colonel Francklin. It was 
then stated, that General Briggs had re- 
signed the secretaryship, which office Mr. 
Rd. Clarke had kindly offered to under- 
take ; and in consequence of the death 
of Colonel Francklin, Mr. Shakespear 
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had allowed himself to be put in nomina- 
tion as Librarian. In noticing the con- 
dition of the Oriental Translation Fund, 
the Council were happy to state, that that 
institution still continued to enjoy the 
support of a large number of the patrons 
of oriental literature, both at home and 
abroad; and that its operations were 
carried on with a zeal and activity com- 
mensurate to its means. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence, 
gave a comple detail of the different ob- 
jects to which that Committee had directed 
its researches during the past year; 
embracing, among other matters, the 
changes which are taking place in the 
education, manners, and feelings of the 
Turks ; the influence exerted upon the 
Affghans by the Indians on one side, and 
the Persians on the other; the moral 
and political effects likely to be pro- 
duced on the people of India, by the 
introduction of inland steam navigation ; 
the effects likely to be produced on China 
by our occupation of Assam; and the 
measures adopted by Russia, for gaining 
acquaintance with the river Amur, and 
the sea coast at its mouth. 

The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie read 
the Report of the Committee of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, which commenced 
by acknowledging the valuable services of 
Dr. Royle (Sec.), and Mr. Solly (Chemi- 
cal Analyser). It then stated, that an 
abstract of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, up to the end of 1838, had already 
been printed; and that another was in 
progress, which would show that the 
matters which had been investigated by 
the Committee were highly important in 
relation to the trade and agriculture of 
India, and to the commerce and manu. 
factures of Great Britain; and that va- 
rious inquiries had been instituted, from 
which interesting and beneficial results 
might be expected. The articles to which 
the Committee had principally directed 
their attention, had been cotton, oil 
seeds, and the vegetable tallow of Canara: 
and they had also collected information 
relating to caoutchouc, kino, hemp, tea, 
iron, cochineal, timber, wool, silk, and 
minor articles ; all of which are procurable 
of superior quality, and at a less price, 
than in any other parts of the world; and 
for many of which Great Britain has now 
to depend for a supply from foreign 
states. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
of the Council of the Society, viz.— 
S. Ball, esq. Gen. Briggs, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Col. Galloway, 
Henry S. Greme, esq. J. Guillemard, 
esq. Sir Joseph O’Halloran, and Col. 
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Sykes,—in the place of those gentlemen 
who went out by rotation. Richard 
Clarke, esq. was elected Honorary Secre- 
tary, and John Shakespear, esq. Libra- 
rian, 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 27. The anniversary meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Society in Re- 
gent-street, W. R. Hamilton, esq. Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The report of the 
Council congratulated the meeting on the 
steady increase in the number of mem- 
bers, and the increasing taste for geogra- 
phical discovery. In the last year there 
had been admitted 63 new Fellows, whilst 
there had been but 12 vacancies by death 
and resignation, making a present number 
of 651 members, and 60 foreign, hono- 
rary, and corresponding. The finances 
were also satisfactory, and although the 
expenditure included the extraordinary 
items of 225/. paid to the South African, 
and 150/. to the Koordistan expedition, 
the funded property of 4,800/. was un- 
touched. The receipts of the past year 
were 2,098/. 18s. 3d. and there was a ba- 
lance in hand of 415/. It had been usual, 
formerly, to distribute the annual dona- 
tion of 50 guineas, given by William IV., 
and since by her present Majesty, in one- 
half the value of a medal, and the other 
in money, but it had this year been de- 
cided to appropriate the donations to two 
medals of equal value. The first or 
founder’s medal had been awarded to Mr. 


Thomas Simpson, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's service, for his perseverance 
in Arctic discovery, and the patrons’ medal 
to Dr. Riippell, of Frankfort, in testimony 
of the services rendered by him for the 
advancement of Physical Geography, by 
his travels in Arabia Petra, Abyssinia, 
and Koordistan. The report also con- 
tained a notice of the progress of Mr. 
Schomburgck in his expedition into Gui- 
ana, now in its fourth year; and of that 
of Mr. Ainsworth to Koordistan, both 
being under the superintendence of the 
Society. The Council regretted that they 
had not been able to procure apartments 
more suitable for the Society, but that 
they still kept the object in view. The 
meeting proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers and council, when G. B. Greenhough, 
esq. F.R.S. was chosen President; and 
Lord Prudhoe, Lord Colchester, Rt. Hon. 
J.C. Hobhouse, Sir R. W. Parish, F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Vaughan, and Capt. W. Buller, 
in the room of an equal number of mem- 
bers of the council retiring by rotation. 


The Government are on the point of 
sending out an expedition to the Antarctic 
circle, for the purpose of making mag- 
netic observations in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The ships to be employed on this 
service are the Erebus and Terror; and 
the charge of the expedition is entrusted 
to that able officer, Captain James Ross. 
The other ship will be commanded by 
Commander F. R. M. Crozier. 
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May 30. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 

Beriah Botfield, Esq. F.R.S. of Norton- 
hall, Northamptonshire, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a drawing of a small brass vessel 
discovered at Pulford in Cheshire, and 
now in the possession of the Rev. J. R. 
Lyon. It is Roman, and very ancient in 
form, having one side flat, and the other 
strongly convex, with a handle on each 
side, apparently to be slung by a cord 
across the shoulder. It would appear to 
have been used, after the Romans em- 
braced Christianity, as an ampula, or some 
other utensil, for sacred purposes, as 
@ cross was engraved on the convex side. 
The reading of Mr. Bond’s ‘‘ Memoir of 
the Financial Transactions in the reigns 
of Edward I., II., and III., with reference 
to the Italian Money-lenders,’’ was con- 
cluded. 

June 6. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

John Gage Rokewode, esq. F.R.S. the 
Director, communicated some Remarks on 
the celebrated Psalter, formerly in the pos- 
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session of the family of Louterell, of Dun- 
ster, and now in that of John Weld, esq. 
of Lullworth Castle. It is a thick folio on 
vellum, containing more than 300 leaves, 
and measuring 14 inches by 10. The text 
is black letter, nearly half an inch long, 
each page containing fourteen lines. The 
margins. throughout the greater part of the 
manuscript are variously painted, with re- 
presentations of all the incidents of ancient 


* life, mixed with grotesque figures and fo- 


liage; forming illustrations of English 
manners and customs during the earlier 
part of the fourteenth century, of the 
highest interest and value. Mr. Roke- 
wode, after briefly deseribing the con- 
tents of the volume, gave an account of 
the various states in which the Psalter is 
usually found in MS. and of the earliest 
printed editions. The Psalms in the Lou- 
terell manuscript correspond with the Gal- 
lican version, which was generally adopted 
in this country. He then described the 
beautiful illumination in fol. 202, which 
accompanies the inscription ‘‘ D’n’s Gal- 
fridus Louterell me fieri fecit.”” It has 
been already published in Carter’s ‘ An- 
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cient Sculpture and Painting,” and repre- 
sents Sir Geoffrey Louterell (of Irnham, 
co. Lincoln,) on horseback, receiving his 
arms from two ladies, who are clothed in 
surcoats bearing the arms of Sutton and of 
Scrope of Masham. Mr. Rokewode’s me- 
moir included a copy of Sir Geoffrey Lou- 
terell’s will, made in 1345; which, toge- 
ther with other genealogical details, showed 
that the miniature was intended to repre- 
sent that person, and Agnes (Sutton) his 
wife, and either Beatrix or Constantia, one 
of their daughters-in-law, Sir Andrew 
Louterell and Geoffrey his brother having 
both married a daughter of Sir Geoffrey 
Scrope. Agnes died in 1340, and the 
Manuscript therefore must have been exe- 
cuted at some period shortly before that 
date. We are happy to add that Mr. 
Rokewode has selected various subjects 
from the illuminations, of which very accu- 
rate fac-simile engravings have been made 
by Mr. Storm, and six plates will shortly 
be issued as a portion of the Vetusta Mo- 
numenta :—Plate I. will represent various 
subjects of Chivalry, including a jouste 
d’amour or tournament of ladies, and a 
siege of the chasteau d’amour ; another is 
a very magnificent state waggon, or omni- 
bus, showing the way in which the ladies 
of the court formerly travelled, in the style 
and pace of the old York fly-waggons. 
Plate II. contains the various preparations 
for the Louterell feast, and its celebration. 
Plates III. and IV. Domestic Scenes and 
Husbandry. Plates V. and VI. Sports 
and Pastimes. 

Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, K.H. F.S.A. 
exhibited a carving in ivory, belonging to 
the Doucean Museum, exhibiting bas-re- 
liefs of the same romances as the chateau 
d’amour, &c. above mentioned. The siege 
is carried on with showers of roses, in lieu 
of other missiles; and all the devices of 
war are imitated, but with no more for- 
midable weapon. 

June 13. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Henry Long, esq. exhibited some frag- 
ments of ancient pottery from the site of 
a large manufactory in Holt forest, near 
the road from Farnham to Petersfield. Mr. 
Long considered that they were certainly 
of an earlier date than the Norman con- 
quest, but doubted whether they were Ro- 
man or Saxon. 

The Rev. E. Edwards presented two 
unpublished prints of the chancel of St. 
Margaret’s church at Lynn; and men- 
tioned that the piece of plate belonging to 
the unrivalled sepulchral brass of Robert 
Braunche, the loss of which is lamented 
by Stothard and by Mr. Way in the new 
edition of Carter’s Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting, has been recently restored. Mr. 
Edwards suggested that the crowned figure 
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at the peacock feast represented in this 
brass, was intended for King Edward the 
Third, who visited his mother Queen Isa- 
bella at Rising Castle about the time of 
the mayoralty of Braunche. 

Mr. Gage Rokewode, Director, present- 
ed to the Society two beautiful framed 
drawings, by J. Stephanoff, 1827 and 8, 
of a painting of St. Peter, formerly on Se- 
bert’s shrine in Westminster Abbey, and 
of portions of painted architecture con- 
nected with the same. 

John Rickman, esq. Assistant Clerk of 
the House of Commons, communicated an 
essay containing some important argu- 
ments on the antiquity of Abury and Stone- 
henge, tending to show that their era can- 
not reasonably be carried back to a period 
antecedent to the Christian wra. After 
tracing the Roman road from Dover and 
Canterbury through Noviomagus and Lon- 
don to the West of England, he noticed 
that Silbury is situated immediately upon 
that road,.and that the avenues of Abury 
extend up to it, whilst their course is re- 
ferable to the radius of a Roman mile. 
From these and other circumstances he 
argued that Abury and Silbury are not 
anterior to the road, nor can we well con- 
ceive how such gigantic works could be 
accomplished, until Roman civilisation 
had furnished such a system of providing 
and storing food as would supply the con- 
course of a vast multitude of people. Mr. 
Rickman further remarked that the temple 
of Abury is completely of the form of a 
Roman amphitheatre; which would accom- 
modate about 48,000 spectators, or half 
the number contained in the Flavian am- 
phitheatre, or Coliseum, at Rome. Again, 
the stones of Stonehenge have exhibited, 
when their tenons and mortices have been 
first exposed, the workings of a well-di- 
rected steel point, beyond the workman. : 
ship of barbarous nations. It is not men- 
tioned by Cesar or Ptolemy, and its his- 
torical notices commence in the fifth cen- 
tury. On the whole, Mr. Rickman is in- 
duced to conclude that the era of Abury 
is the third century, and that of Stone- 
henge the fourth, or before the departure 
of the Romans from Britain; and that 
both are examples of the general practice 
of the Roman conquerors to tolerate the 
worship of their subjugated provinces, at 
the same time associating them with their 
own superstitions and favourite public 
games. 

June 20. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

John Disney, esq. of the Hyde, co. 
Essex, was elected Fellow of the Society. 

C. R. Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
fibula, or brooch, found in April last, in 
an excavation in Thames-street, at the 
foot of Dowgate-hill, London, The cir- 
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cular enamelled work in the centre is of 
a very peculiar description: the outlines 
of the features of a portrait, and those of 
the mantle and tunic on the bust (toge- 
ther with the nimbus or crown round the 
head) are executed in gold, into which 
enamel appears to have been worked when 
in a fluid or soft state. The colours of 
the enamel are yellow, blue, purple, red, 
and white. This work is surrounded by a 
rich filagree border of gold, beautifully 
worked, in which are inserted, at equal 
distances, four large pearls. Nothing has 
hitherto been found that can be compared 
to this jewel; the gold-work interwoven 
with the enamel is new to every one. The 
general character and design, and orna- 
mental gold work seems Byzantine, and 
somewhat assimilates to the style of art 
of the time of Charlemagne, so that per- 
haps we shall not be far wrong at present 
in assigning its date to the ninth or tenth 
century. 

The next paper was ‘‘ A portion of the 
catalogue of the monastery of Ramsey, 
from the original preserved in the Cotto- 
nian Collection of Rolls; with a few re- 
marks on other early English Monastic 
libraries,’’ by James Orchard Halliwell, 
esq. F.R.S., and S.A. The author added 
many particulars to those Mr. Hunter has 
published on this subject, and in particu- 
lar a mention of a very curious catalogue 
of the monastery of Syon, in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The extracts 
he gave from the Cotton roll were very 
interesting, and strikingly illustrative of 
the usual contents of such libraries. 

J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated accounts of the curious and singu- 
larly beautiful series of monumental effigies 
of the family of De la Beche, in the church 
of Aldworth, Berkshire, illustrated by 
drawings by Mr. Thomas Hollis. They 
are in all nine in number; and appear 
to have been mostly carved early in the 
reign of Edward III. at which time the 
church was enlarged for their reception ; 
though the costume of some is of an ear- 
lier style, and may, consequently, have 
been copied from former statues; whilst 
one, in particular, which, if perfect, would 
represent a man seven and a half feet 
in height, seems both from that circum- 
stance, and from the unique character 
of his armour and attitude (that of the 
antique Ilyssus) to have been intended 
for the heroic ancestor of the race. Mr. 
Hollis also exhibited drawings of four of 
the earliest and finest sepulchral effigies 
and brasses (not published by Stothard) ; 
viz. 1. Sir H. Sandwich at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Sandwich; 2. Sir J. 
D’Abernon, at Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey; 
3. An Effigy at Ash next Wingham, Kent; 





and 4. A Septvans, or Harfleet, at Chart- 
ham, Kent. 

This meeting was the last of the ses- 
sion; and the Society adjourned to No- 
vember. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Ursan,—The Comité Historique 
des Arts et Monumens has sent to all its 
correspondents a list of questions to which 
it requires answers to be returned, relating 
to the antiquities of the district in which 
each correspondent resides; and if the 
return be made with any thing like the 
same alacrity and in the same numbers as 
the circulars thus dispersed throughout 
France, in a few months a complete cata- 
logue of all the antiquities of the country 
will be in the possession of the Committee. 
Subjoined will be found an exact transla- 
tion of these questions, which in the ori- 
ginal are printed on a sheet, with sufficient 
space left against each question for the 
answer to be entered opposite to it; and 
to these is added an abstract of one of the 
first returns that have been made,—on the 
antiquities of Corsica. Believing that a 
similar set of questions might be modified 
and adapted to the antiquities of the British 
islands, and circulated on the authority of 
any competent body—and none more fit 
than the Antiquarian Society,—I hasten 
to communicate them to you, and have no 
doubt but that the hint will be found an 
useful one, especially by a public so alive 
to the value of antiquities as that of our 
own country. A set of questions such as 
these, addressed to the clergyman of every 
parish in England, could not fail of bring- 
ing in a vast number of interesting re- 
turns; and if they were disseminated 
amongst the local antiquarian and scien- 
tific or literary societies of Great Britain, 
would organize a system of inquiry that 
could not fail to be productive of the best 
results. 

I have only to add, that I have every 
reason to believe that the Comité Histo. 
rigue des Arts et Monumens will be highly 
flattered if any British antiquaries will 
have the kindness to send them replies (in 
English or French) to these questions,— 
arranged in the same categorical form,— 
upon any districts that may be of peculiar 
interest,—and especially on Gaelic, Ro- 
mano-Britannic, Saxon, Danish, or Nor- 
man remains. Yours, &c. 

H. LonGuevitie Jones, 
Corresponding Member of the Comité His- 
torique des Arts et Monumens. 
Quastions addressed by the Comité Histo- 
rique des Arts et Monumens to its Cor- 
respondents; the answers to be made 
with precision and returned to the Com- 
mittee. 
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§ I. Gaelic Monuments. 

1. Do there exist in the (commune of 
A..) any stones or rocks consecrated by 
popular superstition ? 

2. Are these rocks adherent to the soil, 
or planted in the earth by the hand of 
man ? 

3. Are these rocks of the same nature 
as the stones of the country? and, if not, 
from what place and from what distance is 
it to be supposed that they have been 
brought ? 

4. What name do they bear in the dis- 
trict ? 

5. What is their number? 

6. What are their height, breadth, and 
thickness ? 

7. Are these rocks arranged ina circle ? 

8. Are they poised in eguilibrio ? 

9. Are they grouped two and two, joined 
by a third, placed on them transversely so 
as to form either a kind of table, or else a 
covered alley ? 

10. Have any designs been remarked on 
these stones ? 

11. Have any excavations of research 
been made near them ? 

12. What has been found ? 

13. Are there are tumuli or barrows 
existing, formed by the hand of man? 

14. Have they been examined ? 

15. What has been found ? 

16. Are there any trees or fountains 
consecrated by superstitious practices ? 

17. At what distance from the church ? 

18. Are there any caves, and have any 
graves been found in them ? 

19. Are there any traditions attached to 
them ? 

20. Have any kind of wedges or hatchets 
jD polished stone or metal been found? 


§ II. Roman Monuments. 


1. Are there to be found in the (com- 
mune of A..) any fragments of an an- 
cient road passing in the district for a 
Roman road, or bearing the names either 
of ‘‘ Cesar’s Way,” or ‘‘ Chaussée de 
Brunehaut,’’ or any other denomination 
conveying the idea of its ancient im- 
portance, and of an origin more or less 
remote ? 

2. What is the direction of this road? 
How far can it be traced? What portion 
of the (commune) does it traverse ? 

3. What name is given to it in the dis- 
trict ? 

4. What traditions are connected with 
its construction ? 

5. What are the names of the hamlets, 
farms, or localities traversed by it ? 

6. Has there been found along these 
roads, particularly under crosses or amidst 
the foundations of any religious edifice, 
columns nearly similar to the mile-stones 
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of high roads, and bearing an inscription ? 
What can be read of this inscription ? 

7. Are there any regular elevations or 
undulations of land or earth forming an 
inclosure, and known under the denomi- 
nation of Roman camps or Ceesar’s camps ? 

8. If a road exists does it terminate at 
one of these inclosures ? 

9. Is there any spot to which the tradi- 
tion of an ancient battle-field is attached ? 
Is this tradition supported by any authen- 
tic facts; by a significative appellation ; 
by any vestiges of entrenchments, or by 
aims, bones, graves, or other objects that 
have been discovered ? 

10. Are there found in the fields at 
ploughing time fragments of reddish pot- 
tery, tiles, or bricks, whole or in bits, of 
very fine clay and of great hardness? 

11. Are any medals or coins found ;— 
any fragments of arms, buckles, pins in 
bronze with or without springs, rings, 
short thick clumsy keys, glass objects, 
little cubes of clay, red, black, white, or 
yellow, fit for forming mosaics ; little fi- 
gures of men or animals in bronze or 
baked clay ? 

12. Are there to be observed, either on 
the surface of the ground or after excava- 
tions have been made, fragments of an- 
cient walls, very thick, coated with small 
square stones, forming a regular system 
of work, and intersected at various dis« 
tances by layers of large flat bricks ? 

13. What is the form of these build- 
ings? Are they in a straight line, or do 
they follow a circular or semi-circular 
direction? 

14. Are fragments of marble found,— 
inscriptions, coins, statues, shafts of co- 
lumns, capitals, pieces of sculpture, either 
in stone or in bronze? » 

15. Have there been found, in places 
not now consecrated to purposes of wor- 
ship, coffins in stone, plaister, or baked 
earth ; placed singly or in groupes? What 
is their direction and the nature of the 
stone? What has been found within ? 
Do they bear ornaments, figures, or in- 
scriptions? Do they appear to have been 
already examined ? 

§ III. Monuments of the Middle Ages. 

1. Does the (commune of A..) possess 
one or more churches ? 

2. Are there any isolated chapels, and 
subterranean chapels or crypts ? 

3. What are the dimensions of each 
church? The lengths internally? The 
width ditto ? 

4, Is it in the form of a cross? 

5. Is the choir terminated externally, in 
a rectangular or semicircular manner? Is 
it surrounded by chapels? Do some of 
these chapels form a semi-circular projec- 
tion, and vaulted outside of the wall? 
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6. Of what materials is it constructed ? 
Are any parts of it observed to be in small 
squared stones (commonly tufa), or are 
there at various intervals layers of large 
flat bricks ? 

7. In the inside are there pillars* or 
columns?+ How many ranges of them 
are there ? 

8. Are the pillars square, cylindrical, or 
composed of a bundle of columns ? 

9. Are these pillars or columns orna- 
mented with sculptured capitals ? 

10. What do the sculptures of these 
capitals represent? Is it men or animals, 
or pearls in strings, or embroidered work, 
or foliage? Can the plants be made out 
to which the foliage belongs ? 

11. Are the bases of the columns flat or 
raised? Arethey sculptured? Are there 
a kind of claws or feet at their angles ? 

12. Are there any statues in stone, 
either inside or outside the church, and 
especially under the doorways ? 

13. In the interior, are there, either 
against the walls or above the altars, little 
statues in wood or alabaster, painted or 
gilt, placed one over the other, and repre- 
senting scenes of sacred history ? 

14. What is the form of the windows ? 
Are they terminated rectangularly ; with 
a circular or witha pointed arch ? (ogive.) 

15. How many times does their height 
exceed their width ? 

16. Are they supported laterally by co- 
lumns ? 

17. Are they divided internally by stone 
separations? These separations,—are they 
perpendicular, curved, or circular ? 

18. The windows—are they in white or 
in coloured glass? Are figures to be dis- 
tinguished on them? What is the size of 
these figures? The colours, are they light 
or dark? Is the flesh of the figures re- 
presented by the white glass, or by a tint 
more or less brown? Do the figures come 
out upon a dark blue ground, or on a 
ground of landscape and architecture? On 
the glass are there any inscriptions (/é- 
gendes—labels bearing characters) to be 
distinguished, either in Latinor in French? 
Can they be read and copied? Is there 
no date to be found in these inscriptions ? 

19. If the walls and pillars are covered 
with lime or white wash, cannot their 
coating be got off in some places, and are 
not traces of ancient paintings to be found 
on the stone? 

20. Are the vaultings of the church cir- 
cular or pointed; in wood or in stone? Are 
they painted or merely whitened? Do 
the edges of the vaulting project? Are 
their ribs angular or rounded? Are they 
terminated at their points of junction by 
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circular key-stones (rosaces) more or less 
sculptured, or by pendent sculptured 
stones (culs de pam 

21. Is there merely a ceiling instead of 
vaulting? Are the beams visible? Are 
they painted, sculptured, or perfectly 
plain ? 

22. Are the stalls of the choir or the 
pulpit sculptured ; in wood or in stone? 

23. Are there to be found in the church 
great flags of stone or marble serving for 
the pavement, and on which are traced 
figures of men or women, ecclesiastics, or 
knights? Is the inscription which ought 
to surround these figures legible? Can it 
be copied ? 

24. Do there exist in the church any 
other kind of tombs, with or without sta- 
tues, with or without inscriptions ? 

25. Are the doorways of the church 
rectangular, circular, or pointed? Are 
they supported by one or several ranges of 
columns? Are there any statues between 
the columns? What do the capitals of 
these columns represent? Have the door- 
ways only one opening, or is there a pillar 
dividing them in the middle? Is there a 
bas-relief above the opening or openings ? 
What does it represent? Of what size are 
the figures ? 

26. Is the church entered. immediately, 
or is there a porch within or without the 
portal. t 

27. Is the roof of the church flat or 
pointed ; covered with tiles, slates, or lead ; 
surrounded with open-worked stone bat- 
tlements (galeries) ? 

28. What is the form of the cornice or 
capping? Is it supported by little square 
stones representing the ends of beams, 
and terminated by figures of men and 
animals, commonly monstrosities, or by 
small arches, or by a kind of consoles or 
modilions (corbels)? Is it accompanied 
by trefoils or quatrefoils, hollowed out? 
Does the cornice or capping consist of 
mouldings, or of a running ornament with 
foliage ? 

29. Are the walls sustained by but- 
tresses? Are these buttresses adherent 
to the wall? Are they detached from it, 
and do they support it by means of flying 
buttresses ? Are they plain or ornamented 
with sculpture ? 

30. Is the church surmounted by one 
or more towers? On what part of the 
edifice are these towers placed? What is 
their form; round, square, or octagonal ? 
Do they contain a staircase? Are they 
terminated by a platform, or by a roof, or 
aspire? Is this roofor spire constructed 





} The French words are here kept, the 
portail being the doorway. 
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of wood or stone, and covered with slates, 
tiles, or lead ? 

31. Does there exist in the (commune 
of A..) any ancient abbey or convent? 
Of what religious order, and dedicated to 
what saint? Are there any remains of the 
conventual buildings in existence? Does 
the cloister still remain ? 

32. Are there to be found at the cross- 
ways of the (commune) or in the cemetery 
any stone crosses? What are their dimen- 
sions? Are they ornamented with sculp- 
tures? 

33. If any isolated chapels exist, are 
they near to any fountain (spring) fre- 
quented by the sick? Do people go thi- 
ther in pilgrimage ? Do these pilgrimages 
take place on the eve of the saint’s-day or 
on the saint’s-day itself? What local cus- 
toms or peculiar ceremonials are observed 
there? What kind of invalids go there ? 

34. Is there any ancient castle in the 
(commune of A..)? Is it fortified? Is 
it in ruins or in good condition, inhabited 
or deserted ? 

35. If it is fortified, are the towers round 
or square, truncated above, or crowned 
with battlements? Is it surrounded by 
fosses ; with or without machicolations ? 
Is there a donjon-keep? Are there any 
vaults ? 

36. What are the shape and dimensions 
of the windows; are they plain or deco- 
rated ? 

37. In the interior, are the chimney- 
places large? Are they ornamented with 
sculptures in stone, marble, or wood? Are 
the ceilings and wainscotings painted or 
sculptured? Are traces of ancient armo- 
rial bearings to be seen on the walls? Who 
were the proprietors before 1789 (the com- 
mencement of the great revolution)? Do 
the old men of the district know of any 
tradition relative to the castle ? 

38. Does any other house exist in the 
district ornamented with painting, sculp- 
ture, or decorations in wood or stone? 

39. Is any thing known, either in the 
castle or the church, or anywhere else, of 
any pictures, tapestries, ancient carved 
furniture, title-deeds, or archives, medals, 
family portraits, altar-ornaments, or, in 
short, any other objects belonging to an 
epoch more or less remote ? 

The following gentlemen have been 
named corresponding members for Eng- 
land :—Messrs. Gally Knight, M.P.; Hey- 
wood Hawkins, M.P.; Professor Whewell, 
Cambridge; John Gage Rokewode, esq. 
Lincoln’s-inn; John Britton, London; 
Welby Pugin, Professor of Christian Anti- 
quities in St. Mary’s College, Oscott ; 
Rickman, Liverpool; H. Longueville 
Jones, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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SEPULCHRE AT ROME. 


A sepulchral chamber was found about 
the end of April in a vineyard, belonging 
to Count Lozzano near the Porta Pia. The 
chamber consisted of a square Tiburtine 
stone edifice, each side about 12 feet in 
length. It contained three sarcophagi of 
white marble, standing undisturbed in their 
original positions, and with basrelievos. 
One to the right of the entrance repre- 
sented females darting serpents at a young 
man, with a figure dead at his feet, appa- 
rently the story of Orestes persecuted by 
the Furies. On the cover, or lid, was 
sculptured a sacrifice before the portico of 
atemple. The flame on the altar had been 
painted red. On examining the figures 
minutely it was found they had all been 
painted, evident traces of colouring being 
still left on the draperies. 

The sarcophagus on the left, having on 
the lid figures of Apollo and Diana with 
their bows bent, and on the sides ‘several 
figures dead and dying, was concluded to 
represent the destruction of the Niobe fa- 
mily. On the third sarcophagus, which was 
opposite the door, were figures of children 
bearing festoons of flowers, fruits, &c. ; 
and between each festoon a head of Me. 
dusa. The fruit, flowers, genii, &c. had 
been all painted. The sarcophagi were 
half filled with human bones. Tn one were 
counted five skulls, with the bones of the 
skeletons, thus clearly showing that several 
persons had been deposited in the same 
sarcophagus, and contrary to the received 
opinion of eachsarcophagus being restricted 
to one person. 

Not far from this chamber an edifice 
was excavated, which appeared to be the 
remains of a villa, there being traces of 
several rooms, one larger than the others. 
The floor was mosaic, and the walls had 
been painted in the same style as those of 
the houses at Pompeii. This may have 
been the villa of some Roman family, with 
the sepulchral chamber attached for a 
family vault. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES NEAR FROME. 


In our number for last October, p. 435, 
is an account of the discovery of a Roman 
villa at Whatley, near Frome, Somerset- 
shire. In making some further excavations, 
a small part of a wall has been laid open; 
it is covered with paintings on fine plaster, 
similar to that discovered by Mr. Lysons 
some years since, at Colesbourn, in Glou« 
cestershire. The pattern is rudely exe- 
cuted, but the colours are distinguishable. 
There have also been found some coins of 
the Emperors Claudius and Constantine, 
a curious bronze spoon, a small bronze 


animal resembling a goat or sheep, a large 
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needle of the same metal, and some frag- 

mentsof fine pottery, which had been broken 

and joined together with molten lead. 
SEPULCHRAL URN. 

A curious discovery has recently been 
made on the ridge of hill which divides the 
Vale of Ovoca from the Vale of Redcross 
near Kilbride, county of Wicklow. This 
ridge of the hill affords many remains of 
remote antiquity, some are blocks of stone 
fifteen feet in length, laid parallel to each 
other, resembling burying-places made for 
men of gigantic stature. A farmer was 
raising stones in a wild and solitary part 
of the mountain to fill up gaps; about two 
feet below the surface, he turned up a flag, 
under which was a stone coffin, containing 
an urnin an inverted position, under which 
were two small bones laid parallel to each 
other. The coffin, consisting of six flags, 
was eighteen inches long, the sides seven 
inches high, and ten broad, put together 
with neatness, the corners rectangular, and 
the sides perpendicular; the inside per- 
fectly clean, and free from dust or mould. 
The urn was four inches deep, swelling in 
the middle, and contracting at both ends. 
It was rudely but neatly sculptured with 
great care; the bones were very small, but 
perfect, having articulations at both ends, 
and were pronounced to be joints of human 
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fingers and toes. The urn was procured 
by Dr. Walsh, incumbent of the parish, 
and was in high preservation, but when he 
endeavoured to move the stone coffin, it 
broke into fragments, which he gathered 
up, and had a good model of it made in 
wood, by a country carpenter on the spot. 





PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, 


The excavation which was necessary in 
order to lay the foundation of the em- 
bankment wall before the new houses of 
Parliament has been the means of bring- 
ing to light numerous relics of antiquity ; 
among them is a great number of daggers 
and swords, especially the former, of all 
shapes, sizes, and sorts of workmanship. 
Some of the blades are in high preserva- 
tion, but the handles have decayed. Keys, 
of various sizes, and some of very curious 
workmanship ; a variety of old coins, prin- 
cipally copper, together with two or three 
earthen pots, some fossils of an ordinary 
class, one or two cannon balls, and several 
human skulls, make up the collection, 
which is the property of Mr. Barry, the 
architect, who, previously to the excava- 
tion, made an agreement that all curiosi- 
ties, &c. found were to be given up to 
him, but the labourers have no doubt pri- 
vately disposed of many. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

June 3. Lord Brougham moved the 
second reading of his Brrr Butt, and 
observed that in his Bills of 1822 and 
1823, when he had a seat in the House 
of Commons, he had clauses forbidding 
the consumption of beer on the premises, 
and the whole of his argument went in 
effect against beer houses. When the 
present act had been passed a year only, 
he certainly did object to its repeal on’ 
the ground that it was not sufficiently 
tried. But now experience has proved its 
defects. He relied upon the opinions 
favourable to a repeal of the law expressed 
by clergymen, by magistrates, by judges 
of the land, by dissenting clergymen, and 
by the inhabitants of extensive districts 
and large towns; upon the testimony of 
the commissioners, who had collected a 
vast body of evidence on the police mea- 
sure, showing the ill effects of the present 
law. In the Bill which he intended pro- 
posing, he would not take the beer-shop 
keepers too suddenly, but he would give 


them eight or ten months’ notice before 
it came into operation.—The Duke of 
Wellington said that, shortly after the 
poes of the original measure, he had 

ecome aware of the injurious effects at- 
tending it; and having been the person 
who proposed the present law to their 
lordships, he came forward to tell the 
House that he would support its repeal. 
—The Marquis of Westminster opposed 
the Bill, and said if it were carried it 
would ruin 44,000 individuals who had not 
the power of defending themselves.— Lord 
Melbourne said, that he could not give any 
pledge that either himself or the Govern- 
ment would support this or any other Bill 
which might be brought in on the subject. 
The Bill was read a second time, and 
referred to a select committee, 





In the Houst of Commons, on the 
same day, Lord John Russell proposed the 
following Resolutions :—‘‘ 1. That it is 
the opinion of this House, that it is ex- 
pedient to form a Legislative Union of 
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the Provinces of Uprer and Lower 
CanaDa, on the principles of a Free and 
Representative Government, in such man- 
ner as May most conduce to the prosperity 
and contentment of the people of the 
United Province. 2. That it is expedient 
to continue till 1842 the powers vested in 
the Governor and Special Council of 
Lower Canada by an Act of last Session, 
with such alteration of those powers as 
may be deemed advisable.’’—Mr. Hume 
was favourable to a union of the Pro. 
vinces, but objected to the suspension of 
legislation till 1842.—Sir R. Peel did not 
see why they were not now to legislate. 
He objected not to the union of the 
Provinces, but to the affirming the ab- 
stract principle of union, without telling 
him what were the details of the plan on 
whic it was to be effected.—The debate 
was adjourned to Monday June 10. 

June 4, Sir Hesketh Fleetwood moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill ‘* for extend. 
ing the QuatiricaTion oF Vorers for 
members of Parliament, representing 
English and Welsh counties, to the oc- 
cupiers of a house of the clear annual 
value of ten pounds, the same as in 
boroughs.'’—Lord J. Russell opposed the 
motion; when a strong debate ensued, 
Mr. Warburton, Mr. Wakley, &e. telling 
Lord J. Russell that by such opposition 
he had sealed the fate of the administra- 
tion.— The House divided. The num- 
bers were—For the Bill, 81 ; against it, 
207—majority, 126. 

Lord John Russell stated that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to press the 
Epucation plan which had been pro- 
posed, in consequence of the opposition 
raised against it. The outcry, he thought, 
arose entirely from a mistaken view of the 
subject, but from the misunderstandings 
that had taken place, and the impressions 
spread abroad, it would be unadvisable to 
proceed further. 

June 10. In answer to a question, 
Mr. Labouchere informed the House, that 
in acquiescence with the earnest wish of 
the inhabitants, it was intended to ap- 
point a Bishop of Upper Canapa, with- 
out thereby entailing upon the country 
any additional charge.—Lord John Russell 
announced it to be his intention to give 
up his proposed Resolutions, and at once 
bring in a Bill, providing for the legislative 
Union of the two Canadas, but not to 
proceed with the measure during the 
present session.— The House, having re- 
solved itself into Committee on the Ja- 
maica Bill, Sir EZ. Sugden, in a long 
speech, moved the omission of the first 
clause, which, with reference to vagrancy, 
service, and ‘ squatting,’’ authorises the 
Governor in Council to make ordinances 
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upon such of those three subjects as shall 
not have been previously provided for by 
Acts of the Colonial Legislature.—Mr. 
Labouchere maintained the necessity of 
losing no time in legislating on those 
three points. After some further discus- 
sion, the House divided, when there were 
—for the clause, 228; against it, 194; 
majority, 34. The remaining clauses were 
then agreed to. 

June 12. The Ratine or TENEMENTS 
Bill was thrown out, on the motion for 
its committal, by a majority of 24—the 
numbers being 94 against 70.—In favour 
of the Bill it was represented that, ac- 
cording to the present law, land is liable 
to rates; but if covered with small tene- 
ments, no rates would be paid. This was 
thought to be a hard case upon the pa- 
rishes, because, with an increased popula- 
tion, they would be actually receiving a 
less amount of poor-rate.—T he opponents 
of the measure argued that if the Bill 
were carried, the landlord would add the 
rate to his rent, and thus a house of 9. 
value would be raised to 107. It was also 
contended that, wherever there was build- 
ing ground, cottages would be built till 
the rent fell to the level of other invest- 
ments. But should this Bill come into 
operation, it would, by laying a tax upon 
the landlord, prevent the building of 
cottages, and would act in the nature of 
a house-tax, and therefore fall upon the 
labourer and the artizan. 

June 14.—Lord Stanley, in a speech 
of more than two hours’ duration, ob- 
jected to the plan of Nationa Epuca- 
TION proposed by Government, to the 
source whence it sprung, and to the irre- 
sponsible authority vested in the Privy 
Council. The noble lord concluded by 
moving an address, praying that her Ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to re- 
voke the order in council of the 10th 
April, 1839, appointing a committee of 
council to superintend the application of 
any sums voted by Parliament for the 
purpose of promoting Education.—Lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Slaney, 
defended the Government plan, and Lord 
Ashley, Lord F, Egerton, and Sir W. 
James opposed it. ‘The debate was ad- 
journed. 





House or Lorps. 

June 17.—Lord Brougham moved the 
third reading of the Beer Bill.—Lord 
Wrottesley opposed the motion, and said 
he believed that more crimes were ar- 
ranged in public-houses than in beer 
shops.—The Marquis of Salisbury and 
the Marquis of Westminster also objected 
to the Bill.—Lord Ellenborough thought 
that the bill should be recommitted in or. 
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der to afford another opportunity for su- 
pervision.—Lord Melbourne thought that 
under all the circumstances it would not 
be a wise and prudent course to pass the 
bill.—_The Duke of Wellington was desi- 
rous that the measure should pass that 
house, and was supported by Lords Dela- 
warr and Portman.—Their lordships di- 
vided—For the third reading, 36 ; against 
it, 19; majority, 17. The bill was then 
ordered to be recommitted. 


House or Commons. 

June 17.—An order of the day for 
taking into consideration the second re- 

rt of the select committee on PRINTED 

APERS having been read, Lord J. Russell 
proposed two Resolutions to this effect, 
viz. ‘* That it is the opinion of this House 
that, under the special circumstances of 
the case of Stockdale v, Hansard, it is not 
expedient to adopt any proceedings for the 
purpose of staying the execution of the 
judgment. 2d. That this House, consi- 
dering the power of publishing such of its 
Reports, Votes and Proceedings, as it shall 
deem necessary or conducive to the public 
interests, an essential incident to its con- 
stitutional functions, will enter into the 
consideration of such measures as it may 
be advisable to take in consequence of the 
recent judgment of the Court of Queen’s 


Bench, for the maintenance and protection 
of that power, so soon as the Committee 
shall have made that full and complete 
Report on this important matter, which 
they have declared it to be their intention 
to make in the commencement of their 


second Report.” His lordship enforced 
the propriety of the House acceding to 
these resolutions on various grounds. At 
the same time his Jordship dissented from 
the judgment pronounced by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and endeavoured to show 
that it was an erroneous one.—Mr. War- 
burton moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That 
acquiescence in the judgment pronounced 
in this case will create on the part of the 
House great impediment in the future 
necessary exercise of the parliamentary 
authority in vindication of its privilege, 
and that it is therefore necessary that the 
House shall forthwith declare that the 
prosecution of the said action, and the at- 
tempt to levy any damages upon the de- 
fendant for the publication by him in pur- 
suance of its orders, directly impedes the 
exercise of their parliamentary functions, 
and is a high contempt of the privileges of 
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the House, and that the House will visit 
with its severe displeasure all officers, 
ministers, and others, who shall act or aid 
in any manner in enforcing the judgment 
in such action, or otherwise troubling or 
molesting the said defendant for such 
Sw and that a copy of this reso- 
ution be served upon the sheriff of London 
and Middlesex.”—The speakers in sup- 
port of the resolutions were Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Pemberton, Sir E. Sugden, the 
Solicitor-general, and Mr. Kelly.—The 
speakers against the resolution were Sir 
S. Lushington, Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
Hume, the Attorney-general, Mr. Ser- 
geant Wilde, Mr. Wynn, and Lord 
Howick. On a division the numbers 
were—For the amendment 166; against 
it 184; majority 18. The first resolution 
was then agreed to. On the second re- 
solution the numbers were—For 133; 
against it 36; majority 97. 

June 18.—Mr. Grote moved for leave 
to bring in a bill ‘*to provide that the 
votes at election for members of parlia- 
ment be taken by way of Battor.”— 
Lord Worsley seconded the motion.— 
Mr. Gaskell opposed it, as calculated 
alike to affect the morals and the consti- 
tution of the country.—Mr. Macaulay 
supported the principle of secret voting, 
as a remedy for intimidation, though not 
for bribery. Mr. Milnes and Lord John 
Russell opposed the motion.—Mr. Sheil 
supported it.—Sir James Graham op- 
posed it, as did Lord Howick and Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘The house divided. For 
the motion, 216; against it, 333; ma- 
jority against the motion, 117. 

June 19.—Lord John Russell moved 
the third reading of the Jamaica BILL. 
After a short debate, the House divided. 
For the third reading, 267; against it, 
257; majority, 10. The bill then passed. 

The debate on Nationa Epucation 
was continued June 20 and 21, and after 
the third debate had been prolonged to 
a very late hour, the House divided. 
For the motion, 275; against it, 280; 
majority 5. 

June 24. It was moved in a Commit- 
tee of Supply, ‘‘ That it is the opinion 
of this Committee that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 30,0007. be granted to her Ma- 
jesty for Pustic Epucation in Great 
Britain in the year 1839 ;” when, on the 
House dividing, the numbers were, Ayes 
275, Noes 273; majority ¢wo. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


EGYPT. 

The war between the Ottoman Porte 
and the Pacha of Egypt has been re- 
newed. The Turkish army crossed the 
Syrian frontier, at Byr, near Aleppo, on 
the 26th of April, and the Egyptians were 
mustering their forces at Aleppo, which 
was not very far from Byr, to receive the 
invaders. 

PERU. 

The Peru-Bolivian army, under the 
command of the Protector-General Santa 
Cruz, has been totally defeated by the in- 
vading army of Chili. The loss of the 
vanquished is reported to have been 3,400 
prisoners, 2,600 killed and wounded, the 
whole park of artillery, the commissariat, 


with more than 90,000 dollars, the equi- 
pages, horses, &c. Generals Moran and 
Urdininex were killed, and Generals Her- 
rera, Quiros, Bermudes, Otero, and 
Amara, were prisoners, the last mortall 
wounded. Santa Cruz escaped, wit 
twenty men, in the direction of Janin. 
The Chilians expected to take both Lima 
and Callao. The castle of the latter 
place was said to be in the possession of 
Gen. Santa Cruz, who had there a garri- 
son of 1,500 men, well provisioned for 
five or six months. A naval combat at 
Casma terminated in favour of the Chi- 
lians, who had destroyed the enemy’s 
squadron of four vessels, under the com- 
mand of Commandant Simpson, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 23. The new church of Alveston, 
Warwickshire, the first stone of which 
was laid on the Ist Aug. 1837, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The expense of erecting this edifice has 


amounted to about £2,300, which has 
been principally defrayed by the voluntary 
contributions of the proprietors and inha- 
bitants of the parish, aided by a grant of 
£150 from the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the Enlargement and Building 
of Churches and Chapels, £100 from the 
Worcester Diocesan Church Building So- 
ciety, and £500 the profits of a bazaar. 

May 24. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager landed at Portsmouth, on her 
return from Malta: her health having 
much improved from having passed the 
winter in a milder climate. 

May 27. The new Royal Berkshire 
Hospital, at Reading, was opened to pub- 
lic inspection with great pomp and solem- 
nity. In the afternoon a dinner took 
place in the Town Hall, in celebration of 
the event, the High Sheriff in the chair, 
supported by nearly all the title, the 
wealth, and the influence of the county. 
In the course of the Chairman’s address 
he informed the company that Mr. Ben- 
yon de Beauvoir, the resident of the 
Hospital, had given the munificent sum 
of £3,000 to the building fund, and a fur- 
ther sum of £1,000 to assist them in car- 
rying on the Hospital. The structure is 
in the Grecian style, and is characterised 
as much by good taste in its architecture 
and internal arrangements, as by the great 
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ag | of its situation. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Bryant, of Reading. 

May 31. In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Lord Denman gave judgment in 
the case of Stockdale vy. Hansard. It 
was an action for a defamatory libel 
brought by the plaintiff for the publica- 
tion by the defendant, who is Printer to 
the House of Commons, of a Report of 
the Commissioners of Prisons, in which 
certain strictures were made on some ob. 
scene works alleged to be published by the 
defendant. To the pleas in the declara- 
tion generally the defendant pleaded the 
authority of the House of Commons. 
Lord Denman said that the supremacy of 
Parliament, on which the claim for ex- 
emption from responsibility was made to 
rest, might have been recognised as a 
valid authority ; but the report complained 
of was made not by the sanction of the 
three co-ordinate powers acting harmoni- 
ously together, but by the House of Com- 
mons singly—an assumption of authorit 
abhorent to the constitution of England. 
Parliament was said to be supreme; it 
followed that neither estate acting singly 
is supreme. His lordship then went into 
the history of the privileges assumed by 
the House of Commons, and adduced 
various authorities to show that no assump- 
tion of privilege on the part of the House 
collectively, or of individual members, 
could warrant the right of any publisher 
to disseminate speeches or reports pre- 
judicial to individuals, without making 

im amenable to the law. 


M 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 23. Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
has —— the Hon. William Ashley Cooper, 
to be Master, Governor, and Keeper of the 
Royal Hospital and free chapel of St. Katha- 
rine, in the Regent’s Park.—Rear-Adm. Sir 
Arthur Farquhar, Knt. K.C.B. K.C.H. and 
K.S. to ry the insignia of a knight com- 
mander of the royal Swedish military order 
of the Sword, conferred in testimony of his 
— especially at the siege of Gluck- 
stadt. 

May 25. George Constable, esq. to be one 
¢ Her Majesty’s hon. corps of Gentlemen-at- 

rms. 


May 31. The Duke of Richmond, K.G., the 
Marquess of Salisbury, Lord Eliot, Lord Ha- 
therton, and the Hon. W. 8. Lascelles, to be 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Inquirin 
into the State of the Roads in England an 
Wales.—16th light dragoons, — Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
Augustus Wathen to be Major.—4th foot, 
Major Wm. Sadlier, 58th foot, to be Major, 
vice Major H. H. Irving. who exchanges.— 
2ist foot, brevet Lt.-Col. John Luard, h. p. to 
be Major.—29th foot, Major J. V. Evans to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Major T. B. Hicken to be 
Major.—52d foot, Capt. S. Streatfeild to be 
lima brigade, Capt. K. Irton to be 

ajor. 

June 1. Thomas Seymour Sadler, esq. to be 
Exon of Her Majesty’s yeomen of her guard, 
vice Sir T. J. H. Curteis, retired. 

June 5. Knighted, Thomas esting, of 
Jon Anam co. Hereford, ~- Captain R.N.; 
and Colonel William Warre, C. B., K. St 
and K. T. S., commandant of the garrison at 
Chatham. 

June 7. Edward Hobhouse, esq. to be one of 
the gentlemen ushers quarterly waiters in ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty.—6th ‘oon ds, 
Lt.-Gen. Sir T. Hawker to be Colonel.—Brevet, 
ben H. G. Edwards, 10th foot, to be Major. 

une 8. Geo. Hammond Whalley, esq. bar- 
rister at law, to be an Assistant Tithe Com- 
missioner. 

June 14. The Hon. Charles Alexander Gore 
to be one of the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
-_ woods, land revenues, works, and 

ui " 

June 15. The Rev. Sir Edw. Smijth, of Hill 
hall and Horham hall, Essex, and of Attle- 
borough hall, Norfolk, Bart. to take the name 
of Bowyer before Smijth, and bear the arms 


quarterly. 

June2l. 13th foot, brevet Majer T. C. Squire 
to be Major.—15th foot, Capt. W. R. B. Smith 
to be Major.—82d foot, brevet Lt.-Col. George 
Marshall to be Lt.-Colonel ; Capt. J. J. Slater 
to be Major. 


Nava. Promotions. 


Commanders R. LL. Warren, and the Hon. P. 
P. Cary, to the rank of Captain.—Lieute- 
nants R. W. Otway, A. T. Goldie, Hon Robt. 
Gore, John Richardson, B. H. Bunbury, C. J. 
— uet, to the rank of Commander.— 

pt. 
John Lawrence, C. B. to the Hastings; 
Captain J. C. Ross to the Erebus.—Comm. 
W. C. Phillott to the Belleisle; H. W. Gif- 
ford to the Cruizer ; E. Nepean to the Comus ; 
F. R. M. Crozier to Terror; the Hon. R. 
Gore to Serpent; Charles Deare, from the 


Eden to the ee Capt. 
t 


Clio, to the Lily; Step. G. Fremantle to the 
Clio.—Lieutenant J. P. B. Hay, first of the 
Cornwallis, to the rank of Commander, and 
to command the Snake. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Edinburgh.—Thos. Babington Macaulay, esq. 
Ludlow.—Thomas Alcock, esq. 


EccvestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. John Seapork to be Dean of Connor. 

Rev. John Cecil Hall, B.C.L, to be Archdeacon 
of the Isle of Man. 

Rev. 8S. H. Alderson, Fornham St. Genevieve- 
cum Risby R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Aspinall, Althorpe R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Barber, Bierley P. C. in Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. Beebee, Alston V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. G. M. Braune, Wistow V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. Briscoe, Whitford V. Flint. { 

Rev. T. Briscoe, Henlann P.C, Denbighshire. 

Rey. A. P. Dunlop, Northmoor P. C. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. W. G. Dymock, Hatch Beauchamp R. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. H. Clayton, Farnborough R. Hants. 

Rev. J. C. Faber, Cricklade R. 

Rev. J. Fendall, Harlton R. Camb. 

Rev. — Frere, Cottenham R.Camb. 

Rev. G. A. Goddard, Cliffe Pipard V. Wilts. 

Rey. Lord C. A. Harvey, Chesterford V. Essex. 

Rey. O. Head, Lesbury ¥. Northumberland. 

Rev. — Holdsworth, Saxilby V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. C. A. Hulbert, Slackthwaite P. C. Yorksh. 

-* R. W. Johnson, Packwood P.C, Warwick- 
shire. 

Rey. W. Kenna, Clane R. co. Kildare. 

Rev. T. T. D. Kidd, Wednesbury P. C. Staf- 
fordshire. 


Rev. W. Lacy, Allhallows R. London Wall. 


Rey. G. Lucas, Stone P. C. Staffordsh. 

Rev, J. E. Lyon, Ballyfin V. Queen’s Co. 

Rev. J. J. Matthews, Melbury Osmond R. 
Staffordshire. 

Rey. C. Morse, St. Michael at Plea R. Norwich. 

Rev. M. Perrin, Tara R. Meath. 

Rev. W. Pulling, Tidenham V. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. J. A. Ross, Westwell V. Kent. 

Rev. G. R. Read, Everingham R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. B. Smith, Long Leadenham R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. W. C. Thompson, Blackborough R. Devon. 

Rey. T. B. Wells, East Portlemouth R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Harrison, to be Chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Rey. R. Tatham, B.D. to be Master of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

Rev. B. Chapman, M.A. to be Master of Gon- 
ville and Caius coll. Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Michell, B.D. to be Prelector of Logic 
at Oxford. 

Rev. G. A. Butterton, B.D. to be Head Master 
of Uppingham School. 

Rev. H. Cape to be Vice Principal of Hudders- 
field Church of England School. 
Rey. T. Daintry, to be Head Master of the 
Lichfield Diocesan Training School. ‘ 
Rev. C. U. Kingston, to be Second Master of 
Ashbourn School, Derbyshire. 

Rey. J. T. Matthews, to be Master of Shiffnel 
Grammar School. 

Rev. C. K. Williams, to be Master of Plymp- 
ton Grammar School, 
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R. H. Williams, to be Master of St. 
Asaph Grammar School. 
Rev. G. Woods, to be Master of Gainsborough 
Grammar School. 
C. R. Turner, esq. to be one of the Masters of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, 


a 


BIRTHS. 

April 10. At the Vicarage, Milton Abbots. 

je eg the wife | yo Rev. St. Vincent Ham- 
» 4 son.——13. At Brook-green, the wife 

of the Rev. Edw. Wickham, ¢son.—23. At 

Athens, the Countess Palatiano, a son. 

May 17. In Southwick-street, Hyde Park, 
the wife of Jonathan Peel, . barrister-at- 
law, a dau.—In Belgrave-st. the Viscountess 
Corry, a son.—19. In Nottingham-place, the 
wife of L. Shadwell, esq. a son.—22. At Hean- 
ton Satchville, lady Clinton, a dau.—24. The 
wife of E. Buller, esq. M.P. a son.——At Ken- 
~——o = — ~ of Se. Durant, 

n.——. ardle, near Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. Primrose, a dau.——26. Lady ‘Lou- 
isa Whitmore, a son and heir.—The wife of 
the Bishop of Ripon, a dau.——31. The wife of 
the Hon. A. H. Moreton, M.P. a dau. 

June 1. _ At Hampton-lodge, Surrey, lady 
Catharine Long, a son.—3. At Kilmory, Ar- 
gylishire, the lady of Sir J. Orde, Bart. a son. 
——5. At Twyford House, Hants, the wife of 
Robert Clutterbuck, esq. a son.——6. At Seend, 
the wife of W. H. Ludlow Bruges esq. M.P.a 
son.——7. The wife of C. A. Wood, esq. a dau. 
——At Wexham Lodge, Bucks, the wife of 
Major Bent, a dau.— 8s. Near Exmouth, the 
Hon. Mrs. Laurence Shaw, a dau.——10. At 
the Hasells, Beds. Lady Jane Pym, a dau.—— 


At Godmanstone, Dorset, the wife of Thomas 
Onslow, esq. a dau.——11. In Dover-st. the 
Duchess de coigny, a dau.— 12. At Black- 


heath, the wife o 


Jam > 
a es Farquhar, esq. a 


MARRIAGES. 


_April 9. At Malta, Lieut. Wm. Calmad 
Nowell, of H. M. S. Vanguard, to Catarina, 
dau. of the Marquis of Testaferrata. 

16. At Brentwood, the Rev. F. B. Tate, Vicar 
of Charing, Kent, to Sarah-Martham, only dau. 
of the late Mr. Daniel Thorne, formerly of 
Southend. . 

May. The Rev. William Lister, Vicar of 
Roath, Glamorg. to Miss Davenhill, of Wolver- 
hampton.—tThe Rev. Henry Caddell, minis- 
ter of St. John’s, Fulham, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. James Buckingham, Vicar of 
Burrington, Devon. — At Melton, Suffolk, 
W. M. Woodley, esq. of Upper Clapton, to 
Charlotte Augusta, third dau. of the late Rev. 
P. Meadows, vector of Great Bealings.——At 
Camberwell, Richard Bellis, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Matilda Rebecca, eldest dau. of T. 
J. Irvine, esq. R.N. 

2. At Nevern, Pemb. the Rev. L. L. Thomas, 
Rector of Newport, to Eliza, second dau. of 
Mr. John Dic inson, formerly of Guildhall- 
yard. —-Thomas Platt, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
* barrister-at-law, third son of Sam. Platt, 
of Keppel-st. esq. to Anna, eldest dau. of J. H. 
8. Pigott, _ of Brockley Hall, Somersetsh. 
——At St. Alphage, Joseph Thomas Millard, 
youngest son of the late John Millard, esq. of 
Cordwainers’ Hall, to Mary, second dau. and 
Thomas Burdon, son of the late John Burdon 
esq. of Winchester, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Watts, of Sion Co ege, Preb, 
of St. Paul’s.—At St. Clement Danes, Fre- 
derick, son of — Cripps, esq. M.P. to Le- 
titia Mary, eldest dau. of the late G. B. Napier, 
of Pennard House, Som. esq. and Mary, now 
wife of Sir J. D. Paul, Bart.——At Camber- 
Well, the Rey, G, Majendie, Vicar of Stanton 
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St. Bernard. Wilts, to Susan Maria, widow of 
the Rey. Jas. Du Boulay, Rector of Headington, 
ee Wri, —— _—J ry- 
ant, +0 ning Lodge, ‘olk, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of C. A. Young, esq. of Southwark 
and Battersea,——At Tottenham, Colin Rogers, 
M.D. of Dorset-sq. nt’s-park, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. Shaw, of Ed- 
monton.—At Clapham, T. 8S. Harrison > 
M.D. of Brighton, to Mary, widow of B. Wa . 
esq. of Camberwell.—At Montreal, Lower 
ada, Edw. J. S. Maitland, esq. son of Wm. 
Maitland, esq. of Exeter, to Mary Ann Addi- 
son, dau. of Major Geo. Bell, Ist regt. 

4. At Brixham, Wm. Froude, esq. second 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Froude, to Catha- 
rine H. E. youngest dau. of Arthur H. Holds- 
worth, esq. of Widdicombe and Brooke Hill, 
Devon.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, R. H. 
Graham Foster Pigott, esq. son of the late Col. 
Graham F. Pigott, M.P. for Kinross, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Ogle, of Brixtable 

e, Surrey.——At St. Pancras, Robt. Duf- 
field Cooke, esq. of Doughty-st. to Mary Ann 
eldest dau. of the late Edw. Wallwyn, esq. of 
Hellens Much Marcle, Herefordshire.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. R. Smith, 
Vicar of New Romney, Kent, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late J. H. Clarke, esq. 

7. At Bury Pomeroy, Devon, Wm, Brocke- 
don, * to Anna Maria, widow of Capt. Far- 
will, R.N. of Totness.——At St. Pancras, Maj. 
Picton Beete, 21st Fusileers, to Lucy, second 
dau. of the late John Jefferys, esq.——At Cas- 
tlebar, co. Wexford, the Rev. Yarburgh Gama- 
liel Lloyd, incumbent of Rawcliffe and Whit- 

ift, co. York, to Editha, youngest dau. of the 

ate A. W. Le Hunte, esq. of Artamont, co. 
Wexford. 

8. The Rev. H. N. Beaver, Vicar of 

i Rey Notts, to Stella, eldest dau. of the 
late T. Naylor, esq. of Nottingham.——At 
White Waltham, Lambert, youngest son of C. 
Pole, esq. of Wyck-hill house, Glouc. to Anna, 
second dau. of the Rev. H. Pole, of Waltham- 
place. —— At Paddington, Thomas _ Parker, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Arscott, R.N. Chud- 
leigh, Devon, to Mary Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late R. Hallett, esq. of Axminster. 

10. At Lyme, George Vernon Cotton, esq. 

youngest son of the late Bayes Cotton, esq. of 

enilworth, to P. Charlotte, youngest dau. of 

the late Rev. Gorton, Rector of Chickerell and 
Vicar of Sherborne, Dorset. 

11. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John, 
eld. son of James Gregory, esq. of Upper Mon- 
tagu-st. to Maria Antoinette Isabella, grand- 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. George Constable. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Row- 
land Smith, esq. Capt. 9th Dragoons, to the 
Hon. Catherine Alice Abbott, youngest dau. of 
= | 4 Lord a ; ris, John 
pling, jun. esq. E. I. service, only surviving 
son of John Copling; esq. of Homerton, to 
Mary, widow of George Brettle, esq. of Raleigh 
lodge, Surrey.——By the Dean of Jersey, Harry 
Compton, esq. of the Chateau de la Brycre 
(Cotes du Nord, France), to Anna e's est 
dau. of the late Thos. Wells, Comm. R.N. 

14. At Gorleston, Suffolk, William Bracey, 
esq. of Upper Clapton, to Clementina Sophia, 
second dau. of the late Rey. Clement Cheval- 
lier, Rector of Badingham.——At Quethiock, 
the Rev. James Buckingham, Rector of Dod- 
discombsleigh, eldest son of the Rev. James 
Buckingham, Vicar of Burrington, to Mary 
Robertson, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
Vicar of Quethiock. At Reigate, John 
Dixon, jun. esq. of Mecklenburgh-square, to 
Elizabeth Mary, — ==. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Freeman, Vicar of lfont St. Peter’s, Bucks. 

15. The Rev. T. D. Hudson, of Buscot Ree- 
tory, Berks, to Isabella Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Rey. W, L, Bennett, Rector of Water 
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Stratford, Bucks. ——At Nantes, John Stewart, 
esq. of London, youngest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Alex. Stewart, Minister of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, to Matilda, only dau. of James 
Grahame, jun. esq. of Whitehill, Advocate.—— 
The Rev. W. C. Colton, Vicar of Baston, Linc. 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of G. Denshire, esq. of 
Thetford House, Linc. 

16. At St. George’s, em, OP Hon. 
Henry Spencer Law, brother to rd Ellen- 
borough, to Dorothea Anne, eldest dau. of Col. 
Rochfort, of Clogrenane, co. Carlow, and niece 
of Lord Downes. —At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Thomas Brame Browne, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, to Mary, only dau. of Major 
Blakeney, Pimlico.——Edw. Bullock Webster, 
B.A. of Wadham Coll. Oxf. eldest son of E. 
W. Bullock Webster, esq. of Hendon, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of Henry Verity, esq. of Old Castle, 
co. Glamorgan.——At Wortley, near Sheffield, 
Joshua, third son of Joshua Scholeftield, esq. 
of Birmingham, M.P. to Susan, dau. of Archd. 
Corbett.——At Alverstoke, Henry Layton, esq. 
Comm. R.N. to Charlotte Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Barnard, Rector of 
Alverstoke, Hants.——At Upton, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Polwhele, Incumb. of Penley, Flintsh. 
and son of the late Rev. Richard Polwhele, of 
Polwhele, to pe | Christiana, youngest dau. of 
Lt.-Col. Pigott, of Slevoy Castle, co. Wexford. 

18. At Fakenham, Suffolk, Henry Wilson, 
esq. of Stowlangtoft Hall, to Caroline, only dau. 
of the late Lord Henry Fitz Roy, and niece of 
the Duke of Grafton.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. Henry Joyce Newark, esq. to Catha- 
rine, widow of Bury Hutchinson, esq. 

21. At Marylebone Church, John Gardiner, 
esq. of Whitehall-pl. and Ulster-pl. Regent’s- 
park, to Louisa Jane, fourth dau. of W. B. Tuf- 
nell, esq. late of Pleshey Lodge, Essex.——At 
Reading, Alfred Willmott, esq. M.D. to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Pullen, esq¢.——At 
St. Alban’s, Maj. R. O. Mereton, late of E. I. Ser- 
vice, to Alexina, youngest dau. of Alex. Lamb, 
= of Marford, Herts.——At Bexley, Robert, 
eldest son of James Russell esq. of Horton 
Court Lodge, Kent, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
R. H. Dowling, esq. ; also, John Barlow Shaw, 
esq. of Brimpton Lodge, near Newbury, to 
Sophia Matilda, —— dau. of R. H. Dow- 
ling, esq.——At Frome, Richard E. A. Towns- 
end, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to Emma 
Martha, dau. of Geo. Sheppard, esq. of Frome- 
field, Som.——At Highgate, Henry Thos. Geo. 
on esq. only surviving son of Col. Fitz- 

erald, of Maperton House, Som. to Elizabeth 

arriot, eldest dau. of the Rev. S. W. Yates, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading. 

22. The Rev. John Nelson, jun. of Twyford, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Nelson, Rector of 
Beeston and Little Dunham, Norfolk, to Mary, 
third dau. of Benj. Francis, esq. of Litcham. 
——At Shustoke, Warw. Edw. Moore, third 
son of Joseph Boultbee, esq. of Springéeld, to 
Beatrice Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Boultbee, esq. of Baxterley.——At Cheltenham, 
John De Courcy Dashwood, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
second son of Rear-Adm. Sir C. Dashwood, to 
Henrietta Willoughby, only dau. of late 8. G. 
Barrett, esq. of Jamaica.—--At Brixton, George 
youngest son of Thomas Brocklebank, esq. of 
Greenwich, to Elizabeth Jane, second dau. of 
R, W. Herring, esq. of Fleet-st.——At Win- 
frith, Dorset, Capt. Wigston, 18th regt. to 
Anne, widow of Lt.-Col. Haverfield. 

23. At St. Mary’s Newington, Henry Ed- 
mondes, esq. Deputy Clerk of the Peace for 
Middlesex, to Sophia Catharine, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Edwyd Statham.—aAt Islington, John 
Pocock Holmes, esq. M.D. of Old Tech eheont 
Doctors’ Commons, to Edith Bothilda, third 
dau. of the late Consul-general Horneman.——. 
At Alveston, Warw, the Rey. Florence We- 


Marriages. 
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thered, Vicar of Hurley, Berks, to Esther- 
Ellen, dau. of the Rev. G. H. Peel, of Avon 
Cliff, Alveston.—Rev. J. Dunnington, M.A. 
of the Thicket Priory, Yorkshire, to Anna 
Mervynia, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. M. Vavasour, Bart. 

24. At Bristol, the Rev. Henry E. Chamber- 
—_ to Emily, dau. of the late D. Henderson, 


25. At West Monkton, Yorksh. the Rev. C. 
Wm. Bingham, Vicar of Sydling St. Nicholas, 
Dorset, to Caroline Damer, second dau. of the 
Rey. M. J. Wynyard, Chaplain to the Queen. 
—At Southampton, Cap. Doherty, 14th Drag. 
to Anne-Eliza, second dau. of Sir H. Onslow, 
Bart.——The Hon. Mr. Waldegrave, brother 
to Earl Waldegrave, to Miss Braham, eldest 
dau. of the veteran vocalist. 

27. At Newtonbarry, the Hon. F. Sayile, 
R.A. son of the Earl of Mexborough, to Anto- 
nia, dau. of the Rev. Wm. Archdall, of Tin- 
tern, Wexford. 

28. J. S. Shortt, esq. Lieut. King’s Own, 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Shortt, 41st regt. to 
Mary, dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir T. Harvey, K.C.B. 
of Sholden Lodge, Kent.——The Rev. J. W. 
Lay, Vicar of Roydon, Essex, to Caroline, eld. 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Rector of 
Colne Engaine. —— Sir T. G. Le Marchant, 
Major goth regt. second son of the late Gen. 
Le Marchant, to Margaret Anne, third dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Taylor, M.A. Rector of Clifton 
Campville.——At Marylebone, J. R. Tennant, 
of Chapel House, York, ~*~, to Frances Mary, 
second dau. of Matthew Wilson, of Eshton 
Hall, esq.——At Plymouth, Edm. L. Lockyer, 
esq. to Julia Mary, dau. of late Rev. T. Wood- 
forde, Rector of Ansford, Som. 

29. At Northam, the Rev. W. Thorold, 
youngest son of the late Rev. G. Thorold, 

tor of Hougham, cum Marston, Lincolnsh. 
to Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James 
Gould, esq. of Knapp.——At Bath, the Rev. 
F. L. Moysey, to Arabella, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. J. B. Ward.——At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Matthew Wood, esq. Madras Army, to 
Sarah Maria, youngest dau. of the late Jere- 
miah Glanvill, .. of North Cray.——The 
Rev. Theophilus Clarke, of South Molton, 
Devon, to Francis Georgiana, fourth dau. of W. 
Chapman, esq. of Brooke House, Polton.—— 
Rev. P. Stubbs, Vicar of Well, Yorkshire, to 
Miss Croft, dau. of the late James Croft, esq. 
of Middleham. 

30. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. R. A. 
> esq. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
T. Wood, esq. of Woburn-place.——aAt St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, John Pretty Muspratt, 
esq. of Russell-sq. to Letitia, third dau. of the 
late Nath. Gostling, esq. 

Lately. At Grantham, the Rev. J. W. In- 
man, Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb. and 
master of Grantham school, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Turner, esq. M.D.—Wm. John 
Waldron, rr of Balla Lodge, Mayo, to Lou- 
isa, dau. of the Hon. and Very Rev. Geo. Gore, 
Dean of Killala. 

Junel. At Brighton, Wm. Aldwin Soames, 
esq. of Milton-on-Thames, Kent, to Laura So- 
phia, fourth dau. of the late Henry Martin, 
esq. of Sidmouth.——William Oke Manning, 
jun. esq. of London, to Frances Augusta, se- 
cond dau. of Stacey Wise, y of Harding- 
stone, Northamptonsh.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Charles Hindley, esq. M.P, to 
Ann, only dau. of the late R. Fort, esq. of Read 
Hall, Lanc, 

22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Ld the 
Rev.'T. J. Ormerod, Jas. Greenfield, of Rhydd- 
gaer, esq. High Sheriff for the county of An- 
oo, to Margaret, second dau. of Joseph 


ailey, of Glanusk Park, Breconshire, esq. 


MP, 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart or Powis. 

May 16. In Berkeley-square, aged 
85, the Right Hon. Edward Clive, Earl 
of Powis, Viscount Clive of Ludlow, 
Baron Herbert of Chirbury, and Baron 
Powis of Powis Castle (1804), Baron 
Clive of Walcot (1794), and Baron Clive 
of Plassey, co. Clare (1761), a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of Shropshire, D.C. L. &c. &c. 

The Earl of Powis was born March 7, 
1754, the eldest son of Robert first Lord 
Clive, the renowned founder of our Indian 
empire, by Margaret, daughter of Ed- 
mund Maskelyne, of Purton in Wilt- 
shire, esq. and sister to the Rev. Dr. 
Nevile Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal. 
He succeeded to the Irish peerage on the 
death of his father, Nov. 22, 1774; and 
about the same time (though then under 
age) he was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Ludlow, which he conti- 
nued to represent until his elevation to 
an English peerage in 1794. In 1783 
his Lordship supported Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, and in 1788 he divided in favour of 
the Prince of Wales’s claims. 

In 179... he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Salop: and at the same period 
he was Colonel of the Militia of that 
county. 

On the 14th Aug. 1794, he was created 
Baron Clive of Walcot, co. Salop. 

In 1802 he was appointed Governor of 
Madras, whither he repaired, but resigned 
the command in the following year. On 
the 3rd May, 1804, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to him 
for his services during the Mahratta war ; 
and on the 12th of the same month he 
was advanced to the titles of Earl of 
Powis, Viscount Clive, of Ludlow, Baron 
Herbert of Chirbury, co. Salop, and 
Baron Powis, of Powis Castle, co. Mont- 
gomery. He had married in 1784 the 
sister and heiress of the last Earl of Powis 
of the family of Herbert, with whom that 
title had expired in 1801. 

In 1805 the Earl of Powis was nomi- 
nated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
sworn a Privy Councillor on the 2]st of 
November ; but the death of Mr. Pitt, 
before his departure, was the cause of 
that appointment not taking place. 

His Lordship was formerly Recorder 
both of Shrewsbury and Ludlow. 

The Earl was remarkable for phy- 
sical vigour; and though he spent some 


ee of his life in India, and lived freely, 
e might be seen, when almost 80, dig- 
ging in his garden, at six o'clock in the 
morning, in his shirt sleeves. He was 
apparently well the day before his death. 
He married, May 7, 1784, Lady Hen- 
rietta Antonia Herbert, dau. of Henry- 
Arthur Earl of Powis (so created in 
1747), the male representative of the 
Herberts of Dolgeiog, a collateral branch 
of those of Chirbury, by Barbara, sole 
daughter and heiress of Lord Edward 
Herbert, only brother of William third 
and last Marquess of Powis. By this 
lady, who, on the death of her brother in 
1801, succeeded to the whole of the Powis 
estates, and who died on the 3d June, 
1830, his Lordship had issue two sons 
and two daughters: 1. The Right Hon. 
Edward Herbert, now Earl of Powis, 
Lord Lieutenant of Montgomeryshire, 
and President of the Roxburghe Club, 
and late Member for Ludlow in the pre- 
sent Parliament; he was born in 1785, 
and married in 1818 Lady Lucy Graham, 
sister to the present Duke of Montrose 
and the Countess of Winchilsea, and has 
issue Edward-James Lord Clive, born 
in 1818, and many other children; 2. 
Lady Henrietta Antonia, married in 1817 
to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 
M.P. Lord Lieutenant of Denbighshire 
and Merionethshire, and died in 1835 
leaving issue ; 3. the Most Noble Char- 
lotte-Florentia Duchess of Northumber- 
land, late Governess to her present Ma- 
jesty; she was married in 1817 to his 
Grace Hugh present Duke of Northum- 
berland, K.G. but has no issue; 4. the 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M.P. for the 
Southern Division of Shropshire, who 
married in 1819 Lady Harriet Windsor, 
daughter of the late Earl of Plymouth, 
and a co-heir with her sister the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, of the barony of 
Windsor; they have several children. 
The funeral of the late Earl left his 
residence, in Berkeley-square, on the 
morning of the 20th May, attended by 
his two sons, the family solicitor, house 
steward, &c. ; the private carriages of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, Duke of 
Montrose, Marquis and Marchioness of 
Downshire, Major Smith, Sir Watkin 
W. Wynn, Miss Walpole, Mr. Henry 
Clive, Mrs. Wilson, &c. &c. The in- 
terment took place in the family vault, in 
Broomfield Church, on Saturday May 25, 
By his marriage settlement, a large por, 
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tion of the Clive property was settled on 
the second son, Mr. Robert Clive, while 
the Powis estates descend to the eldest, 
the present Earl. 





Dr. Marsu, Br. or PETERBOROUGH. 

May 1. At the palace, Peterborough, 

ed 82, the Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, 

-D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough, the 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 
the Royal and Royal Asiatic Societies, 
&e. &c. 

Bishop Marsh was a native of London. 
In what school he received his early edu- 
cation we are not informed ; but in 1776 
he became a sizar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished 
himself as a classical and mathematical 
student. He took his bachelor’s degree 
in 1779, as second Wrangler and second 
Smith's Prize-man; he was elected toa 
Fellowship in his college, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1782. In the following year he 
went to Germany for improvement in 
modern languages, and he resided for seve- 
ral years at Gottingen, and thus qualified 
himself for the translation of one of the 
profoundest works in German divinity, 
Michaelis on the New Testament. 

But theological studies did not wholly 
engross his thoughts and time, for he is 
said to have obtained some important in- 
formation on public affairs, the commu- 
nication of which to the Government at 
home was considered so conducive to the 
public service as to deserve the grant of a 
pension, which he received from Mr, Pitt. 

On the French armies invading Ger- 
many, Mr. Marsh returned home, and 
resumed his academical pursuits at Cam- 
bridge. He took the degree of B.D. in 
1792, and commenced a career of exten- 
sive authorship, the particulars of which 
will be found in the list of his works 
hereafter given. It was his fortune to be 
embroiled in various controversies, greater 
perhaps in number and importance than 
any other author of his time. 

In 1807, on the death of the Rev. John 
Mainwaring, B.D. he was elected Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and he 
immediately engaged in a course of Eng- 
lish lectures on theology, instead of the 
Latin lectures formerly given, according 
to ancient usage. By this change he was 
enabled to increase materially the benefit 
of his instructions, as persons of all orders 
and descriptions had the power of hearing 
his lectures, which were delivered from 
the University pulpit. He was created 
D.D. in pursuance of royal mandate, in 


In 1816 Dr, Marsh was advanced to the 
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Bishopric of Llandaff, and in 1819 he was 
translated to Peterborough. His attempts 
to repress Calvanism in his new diocese 
soon rendered him obnoxious to the evan- 
gelical portion of the clergy, and several 
publications appeared onthe subject, which 
was ultimately brought before the House 
of Lords, but without any material result. 

The following is a list of Dr. Marsh’s 
publications : 

Introduction to the New Testament, 
by J. D. Michaelis. Translated from the 
German, and considerably augmented 
with notes explanatory and supplemental. 
1792-1801, 4 vols. 8vo. 

An Essay on the usefulness and neces- 
sity of theological learning to those who 
are designed for Holy Orders. 1792, 4to. 

The authenticity of the five books of 
Moses considered ; being the substance 
of a discourse lately delivered. 1792, 8vo. 

Letters to Archdeacon Travis, in vin- 
dication of one of the translator’s notes 
to Michaelis’s Introduction, and in con- 
firmation of the opinion that a Greek 
MS. now preserved in the Public Lib- 
rary at Cambridge, is one of the seven 
quoted by R. Stephens ; with an appen- 
dix containing a review of Mr. Travis’s 
collation of the Greek MS. which he 
examined at Paris. 1795, 8vo. 

An extract from Pappebaum’s treatise 
on the Berlin MS. ; and an essay on the 
origin and object of the Velesian read- 
ings. Leipsic, 1795, 8vo. 

Patie’s Essay on the English National 
Credit; or an attempt to remove the 
apprehensions of those who have money 
in the English funds. Translated from 
the German. 1797, 8vo. 

An Examination into the conduct of the 
British Ministry, relative to the late pro- 
posal of Buonaparte. 1800, 8vo. 

The History of the Politics of Great 
Britain and France, from the time of the 
conference at Pilnitz, to the declaration 
of war against Great Britain; with the 
attempts made by the British government 
to restore peace. 1800, 2 vols. 8yvo. 

Postscript to the History. 1800, 8vo. 

The ‘ History of the Politics of Great 
Britain and France” vindicated from a 
late attack of William Belsham. 1801, 8vo. 

A Dissertation on the origin and com- 
position of the three first Gospels. 1802, 
8vo. This is incorporated in the second 
edition of the translation of Michaelis, 

Letters to the anonymous author of 
‘* Remarks on Michaelis and his Com- 
mentator.” 1802, 8vo. 

The Illustration of the Hypothesis pro- 
posed inthe ‘ Dissertation on the origin 
and composition of our three first Cano- 
nical Gospels ;” with a preface and ap- 
pendix, 1803, 8yo, 
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A Defence of “ The Illustration of the 
Hypothesis.” 1804, 8vo. 

A Letter to the conductor of the Criti- 
cal Review, on Religious Toleration. 
1810, 8vo. 

A course of Lectures, containing a de- 
scription and systematic arrangement of 
the several branches of Divinity ; with 
an account of the principal authors who 
have excelled at different periods in the- 
ological learning. 1810, 8vo. 

The National Religion the foundation 
of National Education; a Sermon 
preached at the yearly meeting of the 
children educated in the Charity Schools 
in and about London. 1811, 4to. 6th 
edit. 1813, 8vo. 

Vindication of Dr. Bell’s system of 
Tuition. 18]1, 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer-book with 
the Bible. 1812, Svo. 

History of the Translations which have 
been made of the Scriptures. 1812, 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. N. Van- 
sittart; being an answer to his second 
letter on the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 1812, Svo. 

Letter of explanation to the dissenter 
and layman, who has lately addressed 
himself to the author on the views of the 
Protestant Dissenters. 1813, 8vo. 

A Letter to the Rey. Charles Simeon, 
A.M. in answer to his pretended con- 
gratulatory address ; in confutation of his 
various mis-statements ; and in vindica- 
tion of the efficacy ascribed by our Church 
to Infant Baptism. 1813, 8vo. 

Letter to the Rev. P. yoy = in 
confutation of the opinion, that the vital 
principles of the Reformation have lately 
been conceded to the Church of Rome. 
1813, 8vo. 

Six Lectures on the Interpretation of 
the Bible ; being Part III. of a course of 
Lectures. 1813, 8vo. 

Reply to the strictures of the Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D.D. 1813, 8vo. 

Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Commencement Sun- 
day, July 4. 1813, 4to. 

Hore Pelasgice, part I.; containing an 
inquiry into the origin and language of 
the Pelasgi, or the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece; with a dissertation on the Pe- 
lasgic or A5olic Digamma, as represented 
in the various inscriptions in which it is 
still preserved; and an attempt to deter- 
mine its genuine Pelasgic pronunciation. 
1813, 8vo. 

A second Letter to the Rev. C. Si- 
meon, in confutation of his various mis- 
statements, and in vindication of the ef- 
ficacy ascribed by our Church to the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 1814. 
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A Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome, 1814, 8vo. 

Statement of Two Cases tried,—one 
in the King’s Bench, and the other in the 
Arches Court of Canterbury, on the sub- 
ject of his anti-Calvinistic examination of 
Candidates for Holy Orders, and appli- 
eants for licenses to preach or hold livings 
in his diocese. 

Whatever came from Bishop Marsh’s 
pen evinced unwearied assiduity in re- 
search, extreme acuteness in discovering 
circumstances that could elucidate the 
subject of his investigation, and the ut- 
most clearness in stating the result of his 
labours. His translation of Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Testament is 
accompanied by many learned disquisi- 
tions on points of great moment. His 
Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Travis con- 
tains information of indisputable value to 
those who are engaged in the study of the 
Greek Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. His Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome—a vo- 
lume of much importance at the time— 
is rendered still more important by subse- 
quent events. His Lectures in Divinity 
contain a more systematic arrangement 
of the several branches of Theology than 
had previously appeared, and abound in 
matter most useful to theological students, 
As a Bishop he ever showed the greatest 
attention to the clergy over whom he was 
placed, and was most prompt and exact in 
the dispatch of business. As a man, he was 
liberal in all his views, of great benevo- 
lence, and remarkable for his friendliness 
of disposition. 

By the death of the late Bishop of 
Peterborough, an alteration has taken 
place in the Ecclesiastical position of the 
county of Nottingham, which is no longer 
under the episcopal view of the Arch- 
bishop of York, but under that of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The counties of 
Nottingham and Lincoln now form one 
diocese, and are in the province of Can- 
terbury. 

The Bishop’s funeral took place on 
the 8th May at Peterborough cathedral. 
The pall was borne by the Ven. Arch. 
deacon Strong, the Rev. H. J. Smythies, 
the Rev. John Hopkinson, the Rev. A. 
S. Lendon, the Rev. J. H. Stone, and 
the Rev. J. W. Norman. The chief 
mourners were the Bishop’s two sons, 
the Rev. Herbert Charles Marsh, and 
George Henry Marsh, esq. The Rev. 
E. Mortlock, and Captain Dunn, who 
married a niece of the Bishop, also at- 
tended. The procession was met at the 
palace gateway by the clergy of the ca- 
thedral, where the service was performed 


by the Rey, Dr. James, Sub-Dean (the 
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Dean being unavoidably absent at Cam- 
bridge). The Bishop’s body was depo- 
sited in a vault prepared for the occasion 
at the back of the altar, in that part of the 
church called the New Building, where 
rest the ashes of several of his Lordship’s 
predecessors, 





Rev. Martin Davy, D.D. 

May 18. At Caius Lodge, Cambridge, 
in his 77th year, the Rev. Martin Davy, 
D.D. and M_D. for thirty-six years Mas- 
ter of Gonville and Caius College, Rector 
of Cottenham in Cambridgeshire, a Pre- 
bendary of Chichester, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 

Dr. Davy became a member of Caius 
College previously to 1792, in which 
year he took the degree of M.B., having 
determined to follow the study of medi- 
cine. He proceeded M.D. in 1797, and 
for many years practised as a physician, 
and acquired great reputation for his 
medical skill and success, particularly in 
the treatment of the severer kinds of 
fever. He was elected Master of his 
college in 1803. Some years after he 
took holy orders, and was admitted D.D. 
per lit. Reg. in 1811. In 1827 he was 
collated by the late Bishop of Ely, Dr. 
Sparke, to the rectory of Cottenham 
(worth 7707. per annum), and in 1832 he 
was collated by Dr. Maltby, Bishop of 
Chichester, to the prebend of Heathfield 
in that cathedral church. 

Perhaps no man in the University of 
Cambridge had acquired a larger degree 
of the respect and good will of his con- 
temporaries of all classes of opinion than 
Dr. Davy ; and most deservedly, for he 
was throughout a long life distinguished 
for the courageous integrity of his prin- 
ciples, for the manly candour of his un- 
derstanding, for the suavity of his manners, 
and the benevolence of his actions. He 
was besides highly accomplished, both as 
a professor of medical science and as a 
general and classical scholar. He felt the 
greatest interest in the college over which 
he presided ; and many persons now emi- 
nent may, and we believe do, unhesi- 
tatingly ascribe their success in life to his 
judicious advice and friendly services when 
they were mere students, inexperienced 
and uncertain what course of study or 
what scheme of life they should adopt. 
Dr. Davy has not lived without great 
advantage to his fellow-creatures ; and 
we are sure that this humble tribute to 
his worth will obtain the cordial sympathy 
of very many considerable persons both in 
the University of Cambridge and in society 
at large. 

His funeral took place on the 25th 
May, when his body was interred in 
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the ante-chapel of the college. The pro- 
cession formed at the hall, in the centre 
of which was placed the coffin, covered 
with an elegant pall, on which were fast- 
ened appropriate Greek and Latin verses, 
written by the Bachelors and Scholars. 
The Rev. Dr. Tatham, Master of St. 
John’s ; Dr. Graham, Master of Christ’s ; 
Dr. King, President of Queen’s; Pro- 
fessors Turton and Smyth; Drs. Paget 
and Woodhouse ; with many Tutors and 
Fellows from other colleges, followed in 
procession. Captain Davy, the Rev. J. 

Smith, Tutor of the college, and the 
Rev. Mr. Fitch, were the chief mour- 
ners. The funeral service was read in 
a solemn and impressive manner by the 
Rey. Mr. Stokes, the senior Dean, and 
the grave was then closed over the 
remains of this highly respected and 
esteemed individual. 





Ricut Hon. W. Savrin. 

Feb. 11. At his residence in Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, in his 83d year, the Right 
Hon. William Saurin, formerly Attorney- 
general for Ireland during nearly fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Saurin was called to the Irish bar 
in 1780. He received a patent of prece- 
dency immediately after the Prime Ser- 
jeant, Attorney and Solicitor-general dated 
6th July 1798; was made Attorney-ge- 
neral by patent dated 21st May 1807, and 
held that office until Jan. 1822, when he 
was succeeded by the present Lord 
Plunket. 

Few men have been made more the 
subject of praise by the estimable, or of 
censure by the base, than Mr. Saurin; 
but independently of that great tribunal 
to which he could at all times refer for 
self-justification, no man perhaps ever 
lived in turbulent times who received, 
even from his political foes, credit for so 
high a character, for greater honour, in- 
tegrity, and honest feeling, or enjoyed 
amongst all a more splendid reputation. 

In 1828 there was a prevalent expecta- 
tion that he would be selected for Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, as the successor to Sir 
Anthony Hart. 

Mr. Saurin had been for some time ina 
declining state of health ; but his death was 
sudden and unexpected. He died without a 
pang, and resigned his gentle spirit into the 
hands of his Maker without a groan. 
Although in his 83d year, he retained to 
the last moment the full possession of his 
faculties, and maintained to the end that 
sweetness of temper and amiability of dis- 
position which never forsook him during 
the stormy scenes in which he was for so 
many years a prominent actor. 
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Rr. Hon. Sirk Georce Hitt, Bart. 

March 8. At Trinidad, aged 75, the 
Right Hon, Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, 
of Brooke Hall, co. Londonderry, Bart. 
Lieut.-Governor of that Island, 

Sir George Hill was the eldest son of Sir 
Hugh Hill, Bart. who represented the 
city of Londonderry in the Irish Parlia- 
ment from 1768 to his death in 1795. 
He was born on the Ist June, 1763; and 
after completing his education in Derry, 
and spending some time in foreign travel, 
he took his degree in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was called tothe bar. In 1791 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Coleraine, which he represented 
till his father’s death in 1795. He was 
then unanimously elected to serve in Par- 
liament for Londonderry city. Before 
the first meeting of this .Parliament Sir 
George Hill accepted the office of clerk 
of the Irish House of Commons, and 
vacated his seat in consequence. On the 
14th Jan, 1801, Sir George Hill was 
unanimously chosen representative tor the 
county of Londonderry, in the place of 
Lord Tyrone. At the general election 
of 1802, he was elected member for the 
city of Londonderry, which he continued 
to represent during nine successive par- 
liaments, and for the space of thirty years, 
until his departure for the West Indies in 
1830. In 1806 Sir George was appointed 
a Lord of the Treasury, during the lieu- 
tenancy of the Duke of Richmond. In 
1817 he was made Vice- Treasurer of Ire- 
land, and a British privy councillor; and 
in November, 1830, he was ——_ 
Governor of St. Vincent’s, in the West 
Indies, and afterwards removed to Trini- 
dad, in April, 1833, as Lieut.-Governor, 
where he died in that office. Sir George 
Hill was formerly Colonel of the Lon- 
donderry Militia, Recorder of Derry, and 
Captain-commandant of the Londonderry 


yeomanry. 

It was the lot of Sir George Hill to 
enter public life at an earlier period than 
most men. Educated for the profession 
of the law, few men brought greater ta- 
lents to the bar; and had he continued in 
that path, there can be little doubt that 
he would have attained to high eminence 
in the profession. But the perilous times 
at which Sir George Hill commenced his 
career gave a different turn to the energies 
of his active and powerful mind. The 
wild spirit of democracy which was then 
diffused throughout Europe, found in 
Ireland many supporters. The Society 
of United Irishmen had extended itself 
over the whole country—secret oaths were 
administered—agents sent to negociate 
with the regicides in France ; and acts of 
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treason, sedition, rapine, and murder, 
were perpetrated by the most desperate of 


the lawless and licentious populace ; and 
the enemies of the British constitution 
considered Ireland the arena, where the 
battle might be more successfully fought, 
and their triumph completed, by the dis- 
memberment of the empire. At this 
oo juncture Sir George Hill took 
is part on behalf of the monarchy and 
the constitution, and he seized every op- 
portunity of a for the contest, 
and resisting the horrors of the revolution. 
To the yeomanry of Ulster he looked as 
a ready, a = and unflinching support. 
The zeal which he evinced in bringing 
forward this useful body, and in forming, 
in conjunction with his lamented brother, 
the late Rowley Hill, esq. a battalion of 
cavalry and infantry, of about 500 men, 
prepared at any time, and at all points, 
for active service in the field, was amply 
repaid by their future exertions; and we 
have no hesitation in saying that to them, 
with their brethren in arms throughout 
Ireland, may be attributed the salvation 
of the country. During this eventful 
mee many were the opportunities af- 
orded, while supporting the supremacy 
of the law, of doing acts of kindness, and 
giving full scopetothe feelings of humanity 
—and to Sir @. Hill the appeal was never 
made in vain. As a representative of the 
city of Derry, his knowledge of public 
business, his acquaintance with the rou- 
tine of office, his intimacy with public 
men, the respect in which he was held by 
them, from the Sovereign to the humblest 
individual in office, and the energies of his 
own zealous and comprehensive mind, 
made him almost on every occasion the 
successful channel through which the 
great objects of the public, the mercantile 
interests of his native city, and the wishes 
of the individual were advanced—what- 
ever he undertook to perform, his head 
and his heart were equally interested in 
the cause which he espoused ; and if suc- 
cess did not follow his endeavours the 
fault did not lie at his door. During a 
long and eventful political life, he made 
many friends and few enemies; and if 
there was any quality more than another 
which prevailed over Sir George Hill’s 
heart, it was that of always forgiving and 
never resenting an injury, 

Sir George Hill married, in Oct. 1788, 
Jane third daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
George Beresford, brother to George 
first Marquess of Waterford (and sister 
to George Lord Bishop of Kilmore) ; 
but he had no issue. He is succeeded by 
his brother, now Sir Marcus Hill. 
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Ligzut.-GeEn. Sin T. Parrzirr, K.C.B. 

April 12. Suddenly, at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Theophilus Pritz- 
ler, K.C.B. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
an Independent Company in 1793, Lieut. 
in the 85th foot March 1794, and thence 
removed in August following to the 5th 
dragoon guards. He served under the 
command of Lord Mulgrave in Wal- 
cheren in 1794; and was in the campaign 
of 1794-5 in Holland and Germany. In 
September 1796 he was removed to the 
2lst dragoons, and from that year to 
1798 he served in St. Domingo. He 
acted as Major of brigade at Portsmouth 
from 1800 to September 1804, when he 
was appointed Major in the Royal Fusi- 
leers. In 1805 he served on the staff 
of the York district as Assistant Adju- 
tant-general; in 1806 as Assistant and 
Principal Inspector-general of the Re- 
cruiting service; from 1807 to 1809 as 
Assistant Adjutant-general at the Horse 
Guards ; and afterwards filled the same 
office for conducting the recruiting ser- 
vice; and was for some time command. 
ant of the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone. 
Subsequently to the peace in Europe he 
has been for many years in command of 
extensive divisions of the Madras army. 

He was made a Companion of the 
Bath at the enlargement of the Order in 
Jan. 1815; and a Knight Companion 3rd 
Dec, 1822. 





Masor-Gevn. Sir P. Linpesay, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. 
Sir Patrick Lindesay, K.C.B. Colonel 
of the 39th foot. 

This gallant officer was appointed Cap- 
tain in the 78th foot in Sept. 1795, re- 
moved to the 39th in Oct. 1796, and 
became Major in the latter regiment in 
1807. He served in Spain and Portugal, 
and received a medal for the battle of 
Albuera. He became Lieut.-Col. by 
brevet dated 20th June 1811; and was 
for many years Lieut.-Colonel of the 

h. During the Burmese war he com- 
manded a division of the expeditionary 
army. He attained the rank of Major. 
General Jan. 10, 1837, and thereupon 
relinquished the command of the 39th. 





Commanver W. Lover, R.N. 
Apvil17. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
he William Love, esq. Commander 


This officer was born at Topsham, the 
youngest son of thelate Mr. Thomas Love, 
R.N. by Sarah, sister to Lovell Pennell, 
esq. the paternal grandfather of Mrs. John 
Wilson Croker. He entered the navy in 





March, 1778, as midshipman on board 
the Hyzena frigate, in which he visited 
the coast of Africa; witnessed the close 
of ‘the battle between Vice-Adm. Byron 
and the Count D’Estaing, off Grenada, 
July 6, 1779, accompanied the fleet under 
Sir George B. Rodney, to the relief of 
Gibraltar, in Jan. 1780; and was conse- 
quently present at the capture of the 
Caraccas convoy, and the defeat of Don 
Juan de Langara. He afterwards joined 
the Cumberland 74, Capt. Joseph Peyton; 
and in March, 1791, again sailed for 
Gibraltar, with the fleet under Vice- 
Adm. Darby. On his return home he 
joined the Prothée, 64, Capt. Charles 
Buckner, of which ship, then about to 
accompany Rodney to the West Indies, 
his father was master. On the 12th of 
April, 1782, the Prothée had five men 
killed and twenty-five wounded. Almost 
the first shot that struck her dismounted 
one of the quarter-deck guns, the splinters 
of which shattered Mr. Love’s leg and 
thigh, and slightly wounded his son in 
the knee: the former, after undergoing 
amputation close to the hip joint, was 
ordered a passage home in the Russell, 
74, Capt. (the late Lord) De Saumarez ; 
and the latter received Sir George B. 
Rodney’s permission to accompany him 
thither. Through the kindness of Capt. 
De Saumarez, and the attention of others 
on board the Russell, Mr. Love was able 
to appear with crutches before he reached 
England, although obliged to undergo a 
second amputation. He afterwards lived 
to the age of 84, and at his death was the 
senior master in the navy. 

In Sept. 1782 the Russell was put out 
of commission, and Mr. William Love 
transferred, pro temp. to the Prince Ed- 
ward, 60, bearing the flag of Vice-Adm. 
Roddam, commander-in-chief at the Nore. 
He subsequently joined the Salisbury, 50, 
fitting out for the broad pendant of Sir 
Jobn Jervis, from which ship he was paid 
off in 1783. During the Dutch armament 
in 1787, he served on board the Conqueror, 
74, bearing the flag of Adm. Edwards; and 
subsequently in the Arrogant, of similar 
force, commanded by Capt. John Harvey. 
At the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war he again joined the 
Russell, then under the command of 
Capt. J. W. Payne. His promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant took place in 
April 1794; and on that occasion he was 
appointed to the Falcon sloop, commanded 
by Capt. James Bissett, and actively em- 
ployed on the coast of Flanders. 

In Oct. 1794, after the expulsion of the 
British army from Holland, the Falcon 
was placed under the orders of Rear- Adm. 
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Henry Hervey; and she appears to have 
been the only vessel out of eleven sail 
(including eight frigates), which kept 
company with the flag-ship during an 
exceedingly tempestuous three months’ 
cruise on the coast of Norway. On her 
return to Sheerness she was found in 
such a state that her preservation appeared 
truly miraculous: and we need scarcely 
add, that the sufferings of her officers and 
crew were extreme, 

Lieut. Love was next appointed to the 
Helena sloop, Capt. (now Sir John) 
Talbot, which vessel, when proceeding 
to America, encountered the same tem- 
pestuous weather, which proved so fatal 
to the fleet under Rear- Adm. Christian, 
in Nov. 1795; and in consequence she 
was obliged to return to Plymouth, after 
throwing overboard all her guns, and 
every thing on the main deck. In April 
1796 Lieut. Love was appointed to the 
Formidable, 98, Capt. the Hon. George 
C. Berkeley, which was subsequently 
fitted for the reception of Admiral Dun- 
can, and she sailed through the Downs to 
join him on the very day he gained his 
brilliant victory off Camperdown, On 
her return to Portsmouth she was selected 
for the flag of Sir Charles Thompson, by 
one of whose followers Lieut. Love was 
superseded in Nov. 1797. He after- 
wards served under Gaptain Lawford, in 
the Romney, 50, stationed off Dunkirk ; 
and assisted in detaining a Swedish con- 
voy. In Jan. 1799, he obtained the 
command of the Alert cutter; and in 
March following was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Mars, 74, flag-ship of 
the Hon. Rear-Adm. Berkeley, under 
whom he continued to serve off Brest 
and Rochefort, until that officer was com- 
pelled by severe indisposition to resign 
his command. 

Lieut. Love was first of his old ship, 
the Formidable, during the mutiny at 
Bantry Bay; she afterwards sailed with 
the squadron under Rear-Adm. Camp- 
bell, and was the first ship that anchored 
at St. Helen’s. She subsequently ac- 
companied that officer to the West Indies, 
and returned with him from thence in 
Sept. 1802. 

n 1803, Lieut. Love was appointed 
principal agent for transports at Beer- 
haven in Ireland, with a division of vic- 
tuallers under his pendant, to attend the 
western squadron. In 1804, on Rear- 
Adm. Berkeley being appointed to com- 
mand the whole of the English Sea- 
Fencibles, he was selected by him to serve 
as his aid-de-camp and secretary. During 
the two years that he was thus employed, 
the whole coast between the river Thames 
and Bristol was visited, and the state and 
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efficiency of the amphibious corps mi- 
nutely inspected and reported on. 

In the spring of 1806, he proceeded to 
the North American station, as flag-Lieu- 
tenant to his friend, then Vice-Adm. 
Berkeley, by whom he was, immediately 
on their arrival at Halifax, appointed 
acting commander of a sloop not then 
launched; and soon afterwards to act as 
captain of the Cleopatra frigate; his pro- 
motion to the ah of Commander was 
confirmed by the Admiralty on the 13th 
Feb. 1807, and he exchanged ships with 
Capt. Robert Simpson, of the Driver; 
in which he captured, on the coast of 
South Carolina, a piratical schooner called 
El Boladora armed with one six-pounder, 
and having on board twenty-five men. 

In Oct. 1807, the Driver sailed from 
Halifax, accompanied by the Mullet 
schooner and thirteen sail of merchant- 
men, bound to the West Indies. In 
crossing the Gulph Stream she encoun- 
tered a tremendous storm, and narrowly 
escaped destruction. The Mullet was 
never again heard of. 

In Sept. 1809, Commander Love was 
appointed to the Tisiphone sloop, sta- 
tioned off Lymington, to guard the 
Needles passage; and on the 22d June 
1811, his tender captured Le Hazard, 
a French privateer. In April 1813, he 
was superseded, having completed his 
term of three years. His next appoint. 
meut was, through the recommendation 
of Viscount Fitzharris, Governor of the 
Isle of White, to the Medina yacht,—an 
establishment which had existed upwards 
of a century, but which was abolished 
in the year 1817. He obtained the out- 
pension of Greenwich Hospital in Feb. 
1830. 

Commander Love was more than thirty 
years a resident at Yarmouth, I. W. 
where he was universally loved and 
respected. His funeral was joined by 
Viscount Seaham, Sir Graham Ham- 
mond, and a long train of the gentry and 
tradesmen of the town and neighbour- 
hood. The flags at the church, the ships 
and vessels in the road and harbour, &c. 
were hoisted half-mast, and the shops 
and private houses were closed. 

This zealous officer married Harriet, 
youngest daughter of Gabriel Acworth, 
esq. Purveyor of the Navy, nephew to 
Sir Jacob Acworth, Surveyor of the 
Navy, who was grandfather of the late 
Sir Jacob Wheate. One of his sons, 


Henry, is a Lieutenant R.N. His 
eldest brother, Thomas, was master of 
the Alfred, at the glorious battle of June 
1, 1794: he died at Great Marlow. His 
other brother, Richard, accepted a com. 
mand in the Russian marine, and wag 
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subsequently invested with authority by 
the Grand Seignor and the Nabob of 
Arcot, and died at Joppa in command of 
a country vessel. 

Tue Duc pe Bassano. 

Lately. Aged 81, Hugues Bernard 
Maret, Duc de Bassano, Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, who may be 
styled the patriarch of French political 
writers. 

M. Maret was born at Dijon, where 
his father was —— and —— Se- 
cretary to the Academy. He embraced 
with enthusiasm the cause of the first 
French Revolution, and was the pub- 
lisher of the Bulletin de l’ Assemblée un- 
til the bookseller, Panckouke, founded 
the Moniteur, of which Maret was ap- 
pointed chief editor, and it became the 
official paper of the Government. After 
the re-capture of Toulon he became ac- 
quainted with Napoleon, was appointed 
Chef de division fn the Foreign Office, 
and went to England in 1792 to secure 
the —— of the British Government, 
but was, with Chauvelin, the French am- 
bassador, ordered out of the country. In 
1793 he was appointed Ambassador to 
Naples; but, happening to fall into the 
hands of the Austrians, was detained 
prisoner until 1795, when, with the Mar- 
quis de Semonville, he was exchanged for 
the daughter of Louis X VI. the present 
Duchess of Angouléme. In 1797 he was 
appointed by the Directory one of the 
three commissioners to treat with Lord 
Malmesbury at Lisle, and in 1798 the 
Great Council at Milan voted him 
150,000 francs to recompense him for the 
the losses he had sustained by his im- 
prisonment. 

Maret took a very active part in the 
plans which were formed for the over- 
throw ‘of the Directorial and the estab- 
lishment of the Consular government ; 
and he was rewarded with the place of 
Secretary to the Council of State of the 
Consuls. He afterwards became private 
secretary to Napoleon, who is believed to 
have assisted him not unfrequently in 
composing articles for the Moniteur. 

In 1811 he was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with the title of Duke 
of Bassano; and in 1812 he signed the 
famous treaties with Austria and Prussia, 
eer to the expedition against 

ussia. After the abdication of the 
Emperor at Fontainebleau in 1814, the 
Duke retired from public life; but on the 
Emperor’s return from Elba he resumed 
his functions, and was created a peer of 
the realm. At Waterloo, whither he 
followed Napoleon, Bassano narrowly 
escaped being captured by the English. 
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On the second restoration he was banished 
from France, and retired to Gratz. 

After the Revolution of July he again 
returned to France, and was reinstated in 
his former honours. On the 10th of No- 
vember 1838 he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior and President of the 
Council; but the cabinet over which he 
presided only lasted three days. He was 
always a loves and cultivator of literature, 
and a liberal patron of literary characters. 





M. Brovssais. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 66, M. Brous- 
sais, Professor of General Pathology of 
the Faculty of Medicine, and a Member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. 

Broussais for upwards of thirty years 
has been the Sangrado of the medical 
profession. As the author of the work 
entitled ‘‘ Examen des Doctrines Medi- 
cales,” and the promulgator of the system 
designated by its admirers “ Medicine 
Physiologique,” he has acquired a ce- 
lebrity for good or evil which has fallen 
to the lot offew men. This great patron 
of bleeding, and leeches, and cold water 
(in many cases), without the dangerous 
adulteration of a portion of toasted bread, 
has for many years contrived to divide the 
profession into two camps, each of which 
pursued a treatment diametrically oppo- 
site in its nature, and in myriads of cases 
no less opposite in its results, so that the 
unfortunate creature labouring under 
typhus fever in presence of two phy. 
sicians from the opposing camps might 
say, with the strictest truth, ‘* My bane 
and antidote are both before me.” 

Joun Gat, Ese. 

April 11. At Greenock, aged 60, John 
Galt, Esq. well known for his numerous 
literary works. 

Mr. Galt was born May 2, 1779, at Ir- 
vine, in Ayrshire, and was educated at 
Greenock. Whilst at his native place he 
wroteseveral minor poems, which appeared 
in a provincial paper; but he soon started 
for London, and embarked in trade with 
a Mr. Maclachlan, Their business 

roving unfortunate, Mr. Galt entered 
imself at Linculn’s Inn; but soon for- 
getting the law, he set sail for Gi- 


braltar. Here he met Lord Byron, whose 
——— he was afterwards to be. Mr. 
Galt next visited Sicily, passed on to 


Malta, and so to Greece. 

The result of his observations he 
communicated to the public in 1812, 
under the title of ‘‘ Voyages and Travels 
in the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, con- 
taining Statistical, Commercial, and Mis- 
cellaneous Qbservations on Gibraltar, 
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Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, and Turkey ;” 
and this work contained much novel in- 
formation relative to these countries. 

Shortly after his return to London, 
Mr. Galt became connected with the 
Star news r, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter oF | br. Alexander Tilloch, pro- 
prietor of that paper, and editor of the 
Philosophical Magazine, by whom he 
had a family. Some of his sons were 
educated by Dr. Valpy at Reading school. 
Mr. Galt had scarcely published his 
“ Voyages and Travels” before he em- 
barked in various other literary projects ; 
among which were— 

The Life and Administration of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, 4to. 1812; second edition, 
8vo. 1818. 

Reflections on Political and Commer- 
cial Subjects, 1812, 8vo. 

Four Tragedies, viz: Maddalen, Aga- 
memnon, Lady Macbeth, Antonio and 
Clytemnestra, 1812. 

Letters from the Levant: containing 
Views of the State of Society, Manners, 
Opinions, and Commerce in Greece, and 
several of the principal Islands of the 
Archipelago. Inscribed to the Prince 
Koslousky. 6vo. 1813. These Letters, for- 
ty-five in number, contain a narrative of 
Voyages and Travels, undertaken in 1810, 
after his visit to Malta, described in his 
former work. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Esq. Pres. R.A. prior to his arrival 
in England ; compiled from materials fur- 
nished by himself. 1816, 8vo ; new edi- 
tion, 1818. 8vo. And a second part was 
afterwards published. 

The Majola, a Tale, 1816. 2 vols. 

After several other occupations, one 
of which was in connexion with the Cale- 
donian Asylum, Mr. Galt was appointed 
agent to a company for establishing emi- 
grants in Canada; but unfortunately 
he soon involved himself in disputes 
with the Government; and we fear not 
a little contributed by his meddling with 
public matters, and his insults to the 
Governor Sir Peregrine Maitland, to sow 
dissension and disloyalty in those unhappy 
provinces. Mr. Galt was at length sus- 
pended by the Canada Company. Ata 
subsequent period, Mr. Galt attempted, 
but unsuccessfully, to form a New Bruns- 
wick Company, in opposition to his for- 
mer friends in Canada. He afterwards 
had a project to make Glasgow a sea- 
port. 

Mr. Galt was at one time editor of the 
Courier. In short, after his return to 
England, he may be said to have sup- 
ported himself almost entirely by his pen. 
Among the principal of his works, after 
this period, may be particularly noticed— 
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Pictures from English, Scotch, and 
Irish History, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lawrie Todd, a Tale, 3 vols. 12mo; 
in which novel Mr. Galt gives the fruits 
of his own experience, gathered in Ame 
rica as agent for the Canada Company. 

Southennan, a Tale, 3 vols, 1830. 

Annals of the Parish, 12mo. 

The Entail, or Lairds of Grippy, 3 
vols. 12mo. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Provost, 12mo; thought by Mr. 
Galt to be his best novel. 

The Earthquake, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Ayrshire Legatees, 12mo. 

The Steam Boat, 12mo. 

The Last of the Lairds, sm. 8vo. 

Mansie Wauch, 12mo. 

Ringan Gilhaize, or the Covenanter, 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Rothelan, a Romance of the English 
Histories, 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Spaewife, 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Batchelor’s Wife, sm. 8vo. 

The Radical. 

The Life of Lord Byron; being the 
first volume of the National Library ; 
small 8vo. 1830. 

we Corbet, or the Emigrants, 3 vols. 


Stanley Buxton, or the Schoolfellows, 


The Stolen Child, 1833. 

Apotheosis of Sir Walter Scott. 

Autobiography of John Galt, esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1833. 

There is a thorough quaintness of 
phrase and dialogue in Mr, Galt’s best 
works, which places him apart from all 
other Scotch novelists : much knowledge 
of life, variety of character, liveliness, and 
humour, are displayed in these novels, 
and render them justly popular. His 
bumour and truth were ised as 
admirable by Sir Walter Scott. The 
public will not soon forget his “ Ayrshire 
Legatees,” his ‘* Annals of the Parish,’ 
nor ‘‘the Entail;” which last we think 
one of his best novels. 

Mr. Galt’s biographies, and many other 
later works, manufactured for the book- 
sellers (of which we believe our list is ins 
complete), are of a very different character. 

A few years ago Mr. Galt left Lon. 
don to reside amid the attentions of his 
nearest relations, his physical powers 
having been very much prostrated by a 
succession of paralytic shocks, which 
prevented him from moving from one 
apartment to another without help, 
and, of course, confined him constantly 
to his house, except when a favourable 
day induced him to try a short airing in a 
pernie 7 The same disease which de- 
prived him of the use of his limbs, im. 
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paired the muscles of his hands, so that 
writing, so long a work of the greatest 
facility, became tedious and painful. It 
was astonishing, however, to what an ex- 
tent his mental powers retained their 
strength, amid the decay of his physical 
energies. His memory, it is true, was so 
far impaired, that latterly he required to 
finish any writing he attempted at one 
sitting, as he felt himself at a Joss, on re- 
turning to the subject, to recal the train 
of his ideas: yet his mind was as active, 
and his imagination as lively, as ever ; 
and the glee with which he either re- 
counted, or listened to any humorous 
anecdote, showed that his keen sense of 
the ludicrous, so obvious in all his novels, 
had lost none of its acuteness. About 
ten days before his death, he was visited 
by another paralytic shock—the four- 
teenth by which he had been assailed. 
This deprived him of the use of his speech 
for several days, although he afterwards 
had power indistinctly to articulate 
broken sentences. He was, however, 
quite sensible, and indicated by une- 
quivocal signs, that he understood what 
was said to him. He was aware that his 
end was approaching, and appeared calm 
and resigned. 

In person, Mr. Galt was uncommonly 
tall, and his form muscular and powerful. 
Pleasant and frank in his manners and 
conversation, he was ever a most intelli- 

ent and agreeable companion; and though 
fe had been for a considerable while out 
of the circle of his literary friends, they 
cannot but deeply feel and deplore his 
loss, now that he is taken from them en- 
tirely and for ever. 

We regret to add, that, although at one 

eriod Mr. Galt was so powerful in 

pper Canada, and had apparently so 
fine an opportunity of making the fortune 
of himself and family, his latter days 
were clouded, and that he has left his 
widow and family struggling with adverse 
circumstances. 





Tuomas Haynes Bayty, Ese. 

April 22. At Cheltenham, after a 
severe and protracted illness, in his 42d 
ear, ‘Thomas Haynes Bayly, esq. a well- 

nown lyrical poet. 

He has been, we fear, another ex- 
ample of the sad and unfortunate lot of 
literary men. Born to good expectations, 
and married to a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, who brought him a con- 
siderable fortune, Mr. Bayly began the 
world under the most favourable aus- 
pices, and mixed with the best society of 
the day. His expectations were, how- 
ever, disappointed ; and he could not fall 
back into a sufficiently economical course, 


till the pressure of circumstances im- 
poverished him beyond a-remedy. De- 
mand would not wait for the fruits of 
exertion; and no sooner was his head 
raised above the stormy waters to breathe 
for awhile, than it was ruthlessly plunged 
down again ; and he was doomed to perish, 
another sad instance of the miserable fate 
of genius, when once involved in pecu- 
niary embarrassments. 

Mr. Bayly, besides his many beautiful 
songs, was the author of, we believe, two 
or three novels, and thirty or forty pieces 
for the stage. The public went nightly 
to theatres to laugh at ‘* Tom Noddy’s 
Secret,” to see “ Perfection,” or witness 
his other popular productions ; — the 
drawing-room was redovlent with the 
touching melody of ‘* Oh, no, we never 
mention her,’’ or the playful strains of 
‘* I'd be a Butterfly,”"—whilst the writer 
was pining in sickness and distress. 

Mr. Bayly has left a widow and two 
children to bewail his premature loss. A 
performance has been given for their 
benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, which 
we are happy to say realised about 400/. 


Rev. Rice Ress, B.D. 

May 20. The Rev. Rice Rees, Welsh 
Professor, Tutor, and Librarian of St. 
David's College, Lampeter, and a Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 

Mr. Rees entered as a Commoner of 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1822; he was 
elected Scholar in 1825; took the degree 
of B.A. May 25, 1826; was elected Fellow 
in 1828; proceeded M.A. Déc. 17, 1828 ; 
and B.D. March 2, 1837. In August, 
1834, Mr. Rees gained the prize at the 
Royal Esteddfod, held at Cardiff, for the 
best Essay on the Welsh Saints, or 
Founders of Churches in Wales, which 
Essay was afterwards revised, much en- 
larged, and published in 1836, in one 
volume, 8vo. In addition to this elabo- 
rate work, he has lately been engaged by 
the four Welsh bishops, with three other 
clergymen selected, in preparing for the 
Oxford University Press a corrected 
edition of the Welsh folio Common Prayer. 
He had also undertaken to edit, with 
notes, the ‘* Liber Landavensis,’’ a curious 
and ancient manuscript in the library 
of Jesus College, as well as to publish, 
in monthly parts, the ‘ Llyfr y Ficar,” 
or the works of a celebrated bard, who 
was vicar of Llandovery, Mr. Rees’s 
native village. These laborious works, 
in addition to his collegiate duties at 
Lampeter, it is conjectured were the 
cause of his premature dissolution. He 
was returning from Cascob, Radnor- 
shire, where he had been on a visit 
for a few days, to his respected uncle, 
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the Rev. W. J. Rees, and calling at 
Newbridge, about six miles from Builth, 
to bait his horse, complained of illness, 
but left apparently well; he had, however, 
scarcely crossed the bridge into Breck- 
nockshire, when he fell dead in the road 
from his horse's back ! 

Mr. Rees was an accomplished scholar, 
a most amiable worthy man, and an 
ornament and honour to the church of 
England : by his numerous relatives and 
friends, including the members and pupils 
of his college, his sudden death will long 
be severely felt and ng 7 4 lamented, and 
by all who knew him his many amiable 
qualities will long be held in affectionate 
remembrance. 





Ratpu Tuompson, Esa. 

May 3. At Witherley Bridge, Leices. 
tershire, where his family had resided for 
some centuries, in his 80th year, Ralph 
Thompson, esq. 

He was the second son of Mr. John 
Thompson, an eminent mathematician 
and philosopher, a memoir of whom will 
be found in Nichols’s History of Leicester- 
shire, vol. I. Appendix, No. 157. He 
married Ann, daughter of William Lole, 
of Barnacle, gent., and had issue a son 
and two daughters, John, Elizabeth, and 
and Ann. The former is a physician, 
practising at Atherstone; the latter are 
unmarried, and reside with their mother. 

Mr. Thompson was something of an 
antiquary, and a contributor to Mr. 
Nichols’s Leicestershire ; particularly of 
a map of the Roman station of Man- 
duessedum, which was situated on his own 
estate at Witherley. He possessed a large 
and valuable collection of coins and me- 
dals. He had alsoa large library, par- 
ticularly of scarce old ecclesiastical works, 
of which he was an admirer. He had a 
considerable taste for music, which is in- 
herited by his children. Mr. Thompson 
was an upright man, and an entertaining 
companion, was esteemed by his relatives, 
and much respected by his friends. His 
eldest brother died early in life; and his 
younger brother, Samuel (who resided 
with him) died March 2nd, 1831, aged 68. 
Mr. Thompson was interred in the family 
vault at Witherley. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
March 31. At Petersham, the Rev. 
Thomas Sampson, D.D. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. Rector of Groton, Suffolk. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.D. 1799, .D. 1804. He was 





formerly Minister of Denmark Hill 
Chapel: and was instituted to the rectory 
of Groton in 1806. Dr, Sampson was 
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elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1795, and of the Royal Society 
in 1811. One of his sons, the Rev. 
Henry Sampson, Vicar of Cudham, Kent, 
is also a member of the former society. 

April 14, At St. Vincent's, West 
Indies, the Rev. Thomas Alexander 
Browne, formerly Perpetual Curate of 
Bilton, Yorkshire. 

April 20. Aged 85, the Rev. Nicholas 
Simons, Rector of Ickham with Wold, 
Kent. He was matriculated of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he became 
Fellow, and took the degree of B.A. in 
1776 ; he afterwards became a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, and proceeded M.A. in 1779. 
He was collated to Ickham in 1822 by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

April 22. At Enford, Wilts, the 
Rev. John Pyke, Vicar of Upavon, and 
for 22 years Curate of Enford. He was 
presented to Upvaon in 1827 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

At St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Veasey, B.D. 
for upwards of sixty years Fellow of that 
society and the oldest resident member of 
the university. He took the degree of 
B.A. as 2d Senior Optime in 1778, and 
proceeded M.A. 1781, B.D. 1794; and 
was for many years one of the Tutors of 
his college, in which station he was highly 
respected. His body was interred in the 
chancel of Little St. Mary’s Church, of 
which he was formerly Minister; and, a 
more than ordinary interest being felt on 
the occasion, it was attended by a large 
number of the members of the university 
of all ranks, including fifty undergra- 
duates : the service was read by the Vice 
Chancellor, 

April 23. In Dublin, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Martin, LL.D. 

April 27. At Beaulieu, Hants, aged 
74, the Rev. Henry Adams, for forty-nine 
years Chaplain of that place, and Chap- 
lain to Lord Viscount Montagu, and for 
forty-one years Vicar of Hatch Beau- 
champ. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Robert Hark- 
ness, Vicar of East Brent, Somerset, son- 
in-law of the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who collated him to that living in 
1837. Mr. Harkness is succeeded at 
East Brent by his brother-in-law Arch. 
deacon Law, who has in consequence 
resigned the rectory of Bath. 

April 28. Aged 56, the Rev. William 
Kettlewell, Rector of Kirkheaton, York- 
shire, to which he was instituted in 1836. 

May 4. Aged 78, the Rev. William 
Porter, Perpetual Curate of Bacup, Lan- 
cashire, to which he was nominated in 
1797 by the Vicar of Whalley, 
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The Rev. Henry Tatlock, M.A. of 
Trin. coll. Camb. only son of the late 
Rey. Johnson Tatlock, of Everton. 

May 5. Aged 50, the Rev. George 
Styche, Perpetual Curate of Keel, Staf- 
fordshire. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 18..; and 
was presented to Keel in 1830 by R, 
Sneyd, esq. . : 

May 6. At Paris, aged 34, the Rev. 
J. Nevill Haughton Thomas. 

May 9. In Albany-street, Regent's 
Park, aged 62, the Rev. William Dick, 
of Windsor ; grandson of William Dick, 
esq. formerly Governor of the Poor 
Knights at Windsor, He was matricu- 
lated of Balliol college, Oxford, in 1795, 
and attained the degree of M.A. in 1803, 

Aged 59, the Rev. John Earle, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Watton, Yorkshire, to 
which he was presented in 1823 by R. 
Bethell, esq. 

May 11. Aged 50, the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, B.D. Perpetual Curate of Slack- 
thwaite, Yorkshire, to which he was 
nominated in 1823 by the Vicar of Hud. 
dersfield. 

May 12. In his 80th year, the Rev, 
James Edward Gambier, for fifty years 
Rector of Langley, Kent. He was se. 
cond cousin of the late Admiral James 
Lord Gambier; being the eldest son of 
William James Gambier, of the parish of 
St. Mary Aldermary, in the city of Lon- 
don, who died at Camberwell in 1797, by 
Mary, dau. of the Rev. Richard Venn, 
Rector of St. Antholin’s, Watling-street. 
He was of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786; and was 
instituted to Langley in 1789. He mar. 
ried in 1782 Miss Eleanor Bardwell, of 
Beccles, and had issue four sons and four 
daughters, whose names will be found in 
Brydges’s Peerage, 1812, ix. 388. ‘ 

fay 13. At Langtree, Devonshire, 
ed 58, the Rev. Joseph Prust Prust, 
ector of that parish and Virginstow. 
He was the son of the Rev. Joseph 
Prust, of Woolfardisworthy, in the same 
county; was matriculated of Exetercollege 
in 1799: and took the degree of M.A. in 
1806. He was presented to Virginstow 
in 1811 by the Lord Chancellor, and to 
Langtree in 1822 by Lord Rolle. 

May 17. At Avon Dassett, Warwick. 
shire, aged 27, the Rev. James Watson 
Cole, late Curate of Farnborough. He en- 
tered as a Commoner of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, in 1830; and graduated B, A. 
1834, M.A. 1837. — . 

At Hundleby, Lincolnshire, aged 67, 
the Rev. John Hoole, for twenty years 
Curate of Toynton All Saints, and 
Toynton St. Peter's. 

May 19. At Hull, aged 60, the Rey. 
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George John Davies, Perpetual Curate of 
Sutton near Hull, for upwards of 28 
years Curate of the Holy Trinity church 
in that town, and late Head Master of 
the Free Grammar school. He was of 
Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A, 
1801, M.A. 1805. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Edward Roberts, 
Vicar of Whitford, Flintshire, to which 
he was collated in 1811 by Dr. Cleaver, 
then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

May 21. Aged 80, the Rev. John 
Clapham, M.A. for fifty-six years Vicar 
of Giggleswick, Yorkshire. 

May 24. At Wiston, Sussex, aged 71, 
the Rev. George Wells, a Prebendary of 
Chichester, and Rector of Alborne and 
Wiston, He was the son of the Rev. 
George Wells, of Manningford, Wilt- 
shire ; was matriculated of New college, 
Oxford, in 1787, took the degree of 
B.C.L, in 1794, was presented to the 
rectory of Wiston, in 1796, by C. Goring, 
esq.; collated to the prebend of Exceit 
in the cathedral church of Chichester by 
Bp. Buckner, in 1822, and presented to 
the rectory of Alborne in 1826 by C. 
Goring, esq. 

May 27. At Bath, aged 84, the Rey. 
James Wiggett, for fifty-seven years 
Rector of Crudwell, and fifty-four years 
Vicar of Hankerton, Wilts. He was 
of Clare-hall, Camb. B.A. 1778, M.A. 
1781; was presented to Crudwell in 1782 
by the Earl of Hardwicke, and instituted 
to Hankerton, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1785. 

June 1. At Mount Radford, near Exe. 
ter, aged 87, the Rev. Benjamin Beynon, 
Rector of Thurleston, near Kingsbridge, 
to which he was presented in 1832 by 
Sir J. B. Buller. 

Aged 38, the Rev. Francis Philips 
Hulme, Incumbent of Birch chapel, 
Lane, formerly of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford. 

June 3. Aged 73, the Rev. Timothy 
Metcalf Shann, Vicar of Hampsthwaite 
and Wighill, Yorkshire. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1789. M.A. 
1793 ; was caper to the former living 
in 1800 by the heir of the late T, Shann, 
esq. and to the latter in the same year by 
R. F. Wilson, esq. 

June 4. The Rev. W. B. Pullan, late 
of Holkham, Norfolk. 

June 5. At Winton, near Kirkby 
Stephen, Westmorland, aged 56, the 
Rev. John Adamthwaite, D.D. a Justice 
of the Peace for that county. 

June 8. The Rev. Thomas Butler, 
Perpetual Curate of Poulton le Sands, 
Lancashire. He was formerly a Fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
gtaduated B.A. 1790; M.A, 1793; and 
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was presented to the chapel of Poulton in 
1825 by the Vicar of Lancaster. 

P+June 10. At East Malling vicarage, 
Kent, the Rev. Isaac Singleton Godmond, 
Curate of Burpham. e entered clerk 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1825, and 
proceeded B.A. in 1830. 

June ll. Aged’ 52, the Rev. Robert 
Marratt Miller, D.D. Vicar of Dedham, 
Essex. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford ; graduated M.A. 1813, B. and 
D.D. 1826, and was presented to his liv- 
ing .nl819, by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

June 12. <At Brighton, the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Jones, Vicar of West 
Peckham, Kent, and Rector of Tackley, 
Oxfordsh. He was the son of the Rev, 
Henry Jones, of Rochester; was edu- 
cated at Merchant-taylors’ school, thence 
elected a scholar of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, in 1790, became in due course a 
Fellow, and graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 
1798, B.D. 1803. He was presented to 
West Peckham in 1801, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester, and to Tackley in 
1828 by St. John’s college. For many 
years he was a Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy, where his great good nature, the 
frankness of his manner, and his strict 
attention to discipline and duty, made him 
a special favourite with all ranks; nor 
was he, in after life, less beloved as a col- 
lege friend or a parochial minister, for he 
was firm in his attachments, well in- 
formed on general subjects, of social 
habits, and ;very benevolent disposition. 
Mr. Jones married, in 1828, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Major Winchester, 
of the 20th foot, by whom he leaves a 
son. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

4pril 30. In Grosvenor-sq. aged 71, 
George Peter Holford, esq. late of Bolton. 
st. and Westonbirt, Gloucestersh, 

~ 1. In Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 19, Anne, youngest dau. of Wil- 
_ Fuller Boteler, esq. Queen’s Coun- 
sel, 

May 2, In Gloucester-pl. aged 83, 
William Pott, esq. a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He was of St. John’s College, 
Camb. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and was 
called to the bar in 1781. 

May 3. John James Fraser, esq. a 
barrister at law, and formerly of Edin- 
burgh. He committed suicide by throw- 
ing himself from the second-floor window 
of the house of Mr. Walker, surgeon, of 
Charlotte-st. Bloomsbury, 

May8. At his lodgings, Patrick Brady 
Leigh, esq. barrister at law, a special 
pleader, and of the Western circuit. He 

Gent. Mac. Vot. XI. 
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was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, June 
8, 1831. He was the author of a valuable 
treatise on Nisi Prius, and a work on the 
poor laws. 

May 11. At Islington, Eliza Allen, 
widow of J. A. Sprigg, esq. of Jamaica. 

May 12. At Kensington, Francis Vin- 
cent Grant Langley, eldest surviving son 
of E. A. Langley, ,esq. late a Capt. 3d 
Madras cavalry. 

May 15. In Threadneedle-st. aged 50, 
Mr. Stewart, builder, many years a mem- 
ber of the Common Council of the ward 
of Broad-st. 

May 16. In his 58th year, William 
George Adam, esq. a Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, late Accountant-general of 
the Court of Chancery, and formerly a 
Barrister on the Western Circuit, and a 
member of the Bedford Level Board. He 
was son of the late Right Hon, William 
Adam, of whom a memoir was given in 
our number for May, p. 541; was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn Nov. 15, 
1806, and promoted to the rank of King’s 
Counsel, 8th Dec. 1831. 

At Clarence Terrace, Regent's Park, 
in his 17th year, John-Malcolm, young- 
est son of Lieut.-Col. Josiah Stewart, 
C.B 


“May 17. Aged 49, C. W. Thomson, 
s 


esq. 

ht an advanced age, William Field, 
esq. of Turnham-green. 

Aged 49, C. W, Thomson, esq. 

May 18. Aged 78, John Mason, esq. 
of Portman-place, Edgeware-road, hav- 
ing survived his wife only five weeks. 

May 19. Jane, fourth dau. of Major- 
Gen. Molesworth, Madras Army. 

May 20. In Holywell-street, West- 
minster, John Woolrych, esq. late of the 
Ordnance Office, and of Kippenowle, 
Herefordshire. 

May 21. At Homerton, aged 66, Mr. 
H.£. B. Haines, many years Common- 
councilman of the Ward of Cripplegate 
Without. 

May 22. John Tulloch, esq. of Mon. 
tagu-place, Bedford-square. " 

May 24. James Gathorne Remington, 
esq. of Muswell-hill. : 

May 25. In London, on his way to 
France, aged 53, Lieut. Edward Rotton, 
R.N. late of Bristol. 

May 26. Aged 57, Robert Batson, 
esq. of Kennington. ‘ 

In Conduit-st. Eliza, relict of Capt. 
J. Bradshaw, R.N. of Abshot House, 
Hants. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 77, Isaac 
Robinson, esq. F.R.S, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House. 

May 27. Mr. Charles Woodthorpe, 
eldest son of H. Woodthorpe, + LL.D. 
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Town-clerk. He was rowing a light 
boat in the neighbourhood of Vauxhall- 
bridge, when it came in contact with an- 
other similar boat coming in an opposite 
direction, and was immediately swamped. 
After a few struggles the young gentle- 
man disappeared. 

May 28. Aged 50, Angelina, wife of 
John Belfour, esq. late of Highgate. 

May 29. At Kent-terrace, Regent’s 
park, Joseph Prendergrass, esq. 

Aged 77, Samuel Scawell, esq. of 
Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 

May 30. At her apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace, at an advanced age, Lucy, 
widow of Robt. Wright, esq. Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 

In Ryder-st, St. James’s, aged 50, Miss 
Yarrell. 

At New Broad-street, aged 47, Dr. 
Thomas Davies. 

May 31. In London, at the residence 
of her son, the relict of Wm. Sanger, esq. 
late of Salisbury. 

At Upper Edmonton, Phillis, widow 
of D. Mercer, esq. Capt. 8th foot. 

June 1. In Brunswick-place, Mary, 
relict of W. Walker, esq. formerly of 
Stoke Newington. 

At Connaught-square, Mary, wife of 
Wythen Jones, esq. of Rhiewport, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

June 2. Eliza, wife of W. Grosett, esq. 
of Ovendon-house, Tunbridge. 

June 3. Aged 80, Anna-Sabina, wife 
of W. Smith, esq. of Stockwell, Surrey, 
and formerly of Calcutta. 

At Camberwell, aged 42, Luder Maes, 
esq. 

June 4, At Chelsea, in her 66th year, 
Mrs. Frances Osmond. 

Cornelius P. Sulivan, esq. of Frognal, 
Hampstead. 

In Soho-sq. aged 58, George Hyde, 
esq. M.D. 

June 7. In London, the wife of L. 
Reynolds, esq. of Paxton Place, near 
Huntingdon. 

At Peckham, aged 29, William Sebas- 
tian Renshaw, esq. 

June8. In Harley-st. aged 35, Richard 
Brown Welton, esq. 

In Chester-sq. aged 27, Edward, 
youngest son of Col. D. Bethune. 

June 9. At Kennington, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. T. Towne, of Royston. 

June 11. The Hon. George- Henry 
Talbot, only brother of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He married in 1829 Miss 
Augusta Jones, daughter of Sir H. St. 
Paul, Bart. by whom he leaves issue a 
son, John, born 1830, now heir pre- 
sumptive to the earldom, and a daughter 
born in 1831, 


Osir@ary, 


[July, 


At Gloucester-pl. aged 67, Ann, wi- 
dow of Major Burn, R.M. 

In Woburn-sq. aged 30, Catharine, 
wife of E. Bullock, esq. barrister at law, 
and daughter of J. Cripps, esq. M.P. 

June 12. At Brompton, aged 71, P. 
Persse, esq. 

June 13. At Hackney, aged 55, John 
Gaisford, esq. of Basinghall-st. 

In Upper Baker-st., aged 76, Richard 
Moss, Esq. 

At Red Hill, Edgeware-road, aged 74, 
George Clowser, Esq. 

June 14. Grosvenor Charles Bedford, 
Esq. late Auditor of Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer. 

June 15. In Montagu-sq. Elizabeth, 
relict of J. V. Dunn, Esq. 

June 16. Aged 88, the relict of W. 
Winfield, Esq. of St. Martin’s-lane. 

In Sloane-st. aged 85, Mrs. Anne 
Stewart, of Great Campden house, Ken- 
sington. 

June 17. At Kensington, aged 64, 
John Merriman, Esq. surgeon and apo- 
thecary. 

June 18. In Gower-st. aged 74, Mary, 
relict of C. Gordon, Esg. of Berk- 
hampstead. 

Aged 81, Thomas James, Esq. of 
Brixton. 

At Upper Montagu-st. aged 75, Archi- 


“bald Alves, Esq. 


In Great James-st. Bedford Row, 
aged 39, Charlotte Esther, wife of G. 
Waugh, Esq. 

June 19. Elizabeth, wife of J. Parker, 
Esq. of Peckham. 

June 20. In Upper Wimpole-st. John 
Hicks, Esq. 

Aged 26, Mr. Henry Rush, Solicitor, 
second son of the Rey. John Rush, Vicar 
of Chelsea old church. He was drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat during a violent 
gust of wind in Chelsea Reach soon after 
11 o'clock at night. At the same time 
the ten following persons lost their lives 
from different boats: Mr. Rob. Walker 
Fry, of the Chancery Registry Office ; 
Mr. Geo. Joseph Graham, of the Ord. 
nance Office; Mr. Croker; Mr. Wil- 
kins; Mr. Roberts; Mr. George; Mr. 
Lambe, jun. dressing-case maker, Cock- 
spur Street; Mr. Wm. Bruce, baker, 

haring Cross; Mr. Woolley, Picca- 
dilly ; and Mr. Griffiths, of Pimlico. 

June 21. Aged 43, William Henry 
Whitby, Esq. of Powis-place, Ormond- 
street. 

Aged 30, at Stamford-hill, Charles 
Fred. Collins, Esq. 


BeprorD.—May 23. At Bedford, 
aged 72, Robert Winning, Esq., surgeon, 
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father of the Rev. Mr. Winning, of the 
same place. 

Berks.—May 26. Aged 71, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Fulwar Craven Fowle, 
Vicar of Kintbury. 

June ll. Near Reading, the relict of 
Thomas Wheatly, Esq. 

June 13. At Bear-hill Villa, Hare- 
hatch, Isabella Patrick Fuller. 

June 19. At Abingdon, aged 91, Col- 
lier, relict of E. Thornhill, Esq. of 
Kingston Lisle. 

Bucks.—May 26. At Brill, the relict 
of the Rev. R. B. B. Robinson, M.A. 
of Waterstock, sister to the Rev. J. Kip- 
ling, of Chilton. 

CuesHirE.—May 28. At Davenham, 
Sophia, wife of W. Eccles, Esq. 

CornwaLL.—May 17. At Falmouth, 
aged 77, John Carne, esq. the head of 
one of the oldest families of that place. 

Drvon.— May 19. At Prataway 


House, Shaldon, aged 69, William Cod- 


May 20. Aged 78, Mrs. Pierce, of 
Exeter, relict of J. H. Pierce, esq. of 
New Park, near Axminster. 

May 22. At Heavitree, aged 74, Har- 
riet, the wife of T. Pratt, esq. 

May 3\1. At Cotley House, aged 57, 
Thomas Palmer, esq. 

June 3. Aged 61, Mr. Robert Cul- 
lum, of Exeter, for several years the pro. 
prietor and printer of the Alfred news- 
paper, and generally known throughout 
the Western counties from the extensive 
business he had carried on. 

June 5. Aged 75, Grace, wife of R. 
Davy, esq. of Wear. 

June 6. At Exeter, aged 65, R. 
Maiden, esq. late of Rio de Janeiro, mer- 
chant. 

June'7. At Norton House, aged 87, 
Margaret, widow of T. Bond, esq. of 
Merton, Surrey, and dau. of the late Sir 
R. Bewicke, of Close House, Northum- 
berland. 

June 12, At Denbury, aged 71, Mrs. 
Mary Froude, sister to the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Froude. 

June 19. At Sidmouth, Isabella, 
second dau. of the late W. Farquhar, esq. 
of Woburn-place, London. 

Dorset.—May 27. At Knap House, 
Gillingham, the residence of her uncle, 
W. Bell, esq. aged 17, Cecilia Mary, 
second dau. of the late Rev. R. A. Bur- 
ney, Rector of Rimpton. 

Lately. At Wareham, suddenly, aged 
81, Elias Dugdale, gent. 

June 5. At Poole, aged 90, Joseph 
Garland, esq. many years an Alderman 
of the old Corporation. 

Essex.— May 15. At Shenfield, 
Susanna Anne, wife of J, G. Arthur, esq. 
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May 31. At Harlow-common, aged 
26, Sophia, wife of the Rev. G. E. Brux- 
ner, M.A. of Christ Church. 

June 7. At Wanstead, aged 16, Har- 
riott Caroline, eldest dau. of G. Dettmar, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

June 17. At Chigwell, aged 84, Ben- 
jamin Day, esq. 

GLoucrsTER.—May 23. At Chelten- 
ham, Major Albert D’ Alton, formerly of 
the 90th regiment, in which he was made 
Captain 1805; he became Major by 
brevet 1814, 

May 24. At Bristol, aged 51, John 
Donelan, esq. of Callar, county of Gal- 
way. 

May 25. At Clifton, Charlotte, second 
dau. of the Rev. J. F. Grantham, of 
Cookham, Berks. 

May 26. At Weston Park, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late J. Hickman, 


esq. 

May 31. At Campden, aged 84, Rich. 
Miles, esq. He has left property to the 
amount of £70,000, principa ly in ready 
money, having for the last half century 
ived in retirement from business. In him 
the poor have lost an invaluable bene- 
factor. 

June 16. At Cheltenham, aged 51, 
Emma, only dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Burslem, Rector of Hanbury, Wore. 

June 17. At Cirencester, aged 94, John 
Ireland, esq. M.D. one of the magistrates 
for Oxfordshire. Dr. Ireland was an ac- 
tive and skilful member of the medical 
profession, and for upwards of half a cen- 
tury practised at Oxford, where he was 
matriculated as an apothecary, Feb. 24, 
1772. After his retirement, be for some 
time resided at Headington, and thence 
removed to the residence of his grandson 
at Cirencester. He had several children, 
not one of whom is now living. He 
was a very agreeable and facetious com- 
panion, and his conversation abounded 
with interesting anecdotes of past times. 
He retained the use of his faculties until 
within a few months of his decease. He 
presented to Corpus Christi college the 
portraits of the Seven Bishops committed 
to the Tower in the reign of James II. 
which pictures are placed in the gallery 
leading from the President's lodgings to 
the chapel. A bust of the Doctor, an ex- 
cellent likeness, was taken at the request 
of Madame Tussaud when she last visited 
Oxford. There is alsoa print of him by 
Dighton. 

June 19. At Yate House, the relict of 
the Rev. O. L. Spencer, Rector of Buck. 
land, Surrey. c 

June 20. At Clifton, aged 69, Francis 
George Smyth, esq. of Jamaica. 

Hants,—April 30. At Haslar, aged 
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45, Mr. W. H. Harton, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and late of 
the college of Naval Architecture in H. 
M. dock-yard at Portsmouth. 

May 27. At Portsea, aged 70, Lady 
Eleanor Margaret, widow of Thomas 
Lindsay, esq. sister of the Earl of Lucan. 

May 29. At Winchester, aged 62, John 
Young, esq. His remains were interred 
in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew 
Hyde, attended by nearly 200 gentlemen 
and tradesmen of the city. 

Lately. At Highbridge, aged 70, the 
Rev. John Singleton, upwards of twenty 
years pastor of the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Twyford, near Winchester. 

June 3. At Winchester, aged 85, Mrs. 
Poulter, relict of the Rev. E. Poulter, 
Prebendary of Winchester, and mother of 
John Poulter, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Shaftesbury. She wasone ofthe daughters 
and co-heiresses of John Bannister, esq. 
and sister to Mrs. North (wife of the 
Bishop of Winchester) and Lady Osborn ; 
and was consequently aunt to the present 
Earl of Guilford and Sir John Osborn, 
Bart. 

June 10. At Carisbrooke, I. W., the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Mary, 
daughter of the late J. Maggs, esq. of 
Silton, Dorset. 

June 17. At West Meon rectory, Han- 
nab, the wife of the Ven. Archdeacon 
aye 

ERTFORD. — April 26. Aged 14 
months, George Henry, eldest son of 
Capt. Townshend, R.N. of Ball’s Park. 

May 27. At St. Alban’s, Elizabeth 
Vernon, relict of the Rev. J. C. Gape. 

Huntincpon.—May 29. At Buck- 
den, at an advanced age, Mrs. Burder, 
mother of John Burder, esq. F.S.A. 
Secretary to many of the Bishops, Par- 
liament Street. 

Kent.—Ma 
esq. of Joyce 

May 28. 


26. 


Thomas Colyer, 
all, Southfleet. 

At the manor house, Tun- 

bridge Wells, aged 70, Mary Ann, relict 

of J. Shephard, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 

mons, and Kensington-sq. 


May 31. At Margate, William Stace, 
esq. storekeeper, Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, 

At the house of her mother, Lady 
Dampier, Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth 
Ann, wife of John Latham, esq. jun. 
of Bradwall Hall, Cheshire, and only 
surviving dau. of Sir Henry Dampier, 
Justice of the King’s Bench. 

June l. At Ramsgate, aged 56, James 
Gillman, esq. of Highgate, surgeon, well 
known as the friend of Coleridge. 

June 3. At Maidstone, aged 40, the 
wife of T. Franklyn, esq. 

June 8, Aged 25, at Wouldham Rec. 


Osirvuary. 
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tory, Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
A. H. Barker, and eldest dau. of the 
Rev. T. F. Gale, Vicar of Milton, 
Wilts. 

June 10. At the vicarage, Wingham, 
aged 68, Mary Woolhouse, relict of 
the Rev. R. G. Robinson, B.C.L. of 
Lichfield. 

June ll. Aged 45, Elizabeth, wife of 
J. Butler, esq. of Beadonwell, Kent. 

LancasHirE.—May 23. Ann, wife 
of L. Threlfall, esq. of Dalton-sq. Lan- 
caster, mother-in-law of M. T. Baines, 
esq. recorder of Hull. 

May 29. At Woodcroft cottage, near 
Liverpool, aged 78, Mrs. Rathbone, 
widow of W. Rathbone, esq. of Green- 
bank, and daughter of the late R. Rey- 
nolds, esq. of Bristol. 

May 31. At his father’s, Spring- 
field, near Manchester, aged 26, Arthur 
Entwistle, esq. M.A. Fellow of Brazen- 
ose college, Oxford, on the foundation 
of Bishop Smith and Sir R. Sutton. He 
entered a Commoner of Oriel in 1831; 
at the examinations in Michaelmas 
term, 1835, was placed in the first class 
in Disc. Math. et Phys. ; proceeded B. A. 
1835; was elected a Fellow of Brasenose 
in 1836; proceeded M.A. 1837. 

June 10. Aged 64, John Bradshaw, 
esq. of Weaste, near Manchester. 

June 21. At Ardwick, near Manches- 
ter, aged 81, Mary, youngest and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Johnson, 
esq. of Tildesley. 

Leicester. — May 24. At Market 
Harborough, aged 96, Martha, relict of 
Edw. Reynolds, gent. of Lubbenham. 

Lincotn.—Lately. At Woodley, Mrs. 
Martha Thorpe, at the advanced age of 
102 years, This old woman last year led 
off the dance at Maltby feast; she has 
left six children surviving her, 103 grand. 
children, and 49 great-grand-children, 
being in the whole 158 descendants now 
living. 

May 30. At Addlethorpe, aged 51, 
William Edman, esq. 

June 4, At Sleaford, aged 25, Anne, 
wife of Maurice P. Moore, esq. 

MIpDLESEX.—June 11. Near Houn- 
slow, Rebecca, relict of T. Rippon, esq. 
Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 

Norro_k.—May 17. At Gateley Hall, 
aged 78, Susannah, relict of R. Sharrock, 
esq. of that place, and of East Meon, 
Hants. 

Norruampron.——May 16, At Oundle, 
aged 60, Christopher Newton, esq. late 
of Spaldwick, co. Huntingdon, 

May 22. At Pytchley Grange, in her 
90th year, Mrs. Burke. 

May 27. Aged 41, Anne, wife of the 
Rey. A. Jenour, Rector of Pilton, 
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June 8. At Thornby Hall, aged 65, 
Thomas Bishopp, esq. M.D. 

NorrincuaM.—June 11. At Ever- 
ton, Frances Isabella, relict of John Bar- 
ker, eaq. dau. of the late Rev. W. Daw- 
son, Rector of Clayworth. 

Oxrorp.—May 24. At Henley-on- 
Thames, James Brookes, esq. 

May 26. Aged 38, Maria Catharina, 
wife of the Rev. E. B. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford, and Canon 
of Christchurch. 

May 27. At Mongewell, Oxfordsh. 
aged 77, Charlotte, widow of the Right 
Hon. Charles Bathurst, of Lydney Park, 
Gloue. and sister of Viscount Sidmouth. 

June? At Oxford, aged 25, Emily 
Mary, eldest daughter of W. Ward, esq. 
of Connaught-terrace, London, sister of 
the Rev. W. G. Ward, Fellow of Balliol. 

Ruttanp.—June 7. At Tickencote, 
Charles-Henry- Burnett, only son of Capt. 
Wingfield, Royal Art. 

SomersET.—May 17. At Godminster, 
near Bruton, Chas. White, esq. 

May 21. At Nunney, near Frome, 


aged 65, Thomas Farmer, esq. Inde- 
pendently of handsome legacies left to his 
widow and numerous relatives, this gen- 
tleman has bequeathed an estate (in trust), 
which is expected to realize 10,0002. to 
be applied to charitable purposes in the 


parish of Nunney. 

May 23. At Bath, aged 69, the relict 
of Ralph Hale Gaby, esq. 

May 29. At Bath, aged 7, Mary Chris- 
tiana, youngest daughter of Major and 
Mrs. Thorne, of Laura-place; on June 
2, the two surviving daughters, Euphe- 
mia Mary, aged 13, and Frances Isabella, 
aged 12; and June 3, aged 3§, Arthur 

oratio Thorne. 

June 4. At Bedminster, aged 87, 
Sarah, relict of Stephen Hawtrey, esq. 
Recorder of Exeter. 

June 9. At Bath, aged 69, George 
Booth, esq. 

June 13. At Bath, Martha, wife of 
the Rev. W. M. Whalley, of Swerford, 
Oxfordshire, 

June 19. At Saltford, aged 91, Per- 
rot Fenton, esq. formerly of Doctors’- 
commons, and for many years a magis- 
trate for Somerset. 

June 20. Aged 44, Mr. Job Whitaker, 
upwards of toon -are years assistant 
apothecary to the Bath General Hospital. 

June 21. At the house of her son-in- 
law, at Willsbridge, Mrs. Touchet, relict 
of John Touchet, esq. 

Starrorp.—June 9. At Castle Farm, 
near Stafford, aged 67, Philip Seckerson, 
esq. many yeats secretary to the late 
Bishop Ryder. 
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Surrey.—May 12. At Windlesham, 
aged 66, George Phyn, 

May 22. Aged 66, Wm. Atkinson, 
esq. of Silvermere, near Cobham, late of 
Grove-end, St. John’s-wood. 

May 28. At Merton, aged 26, Charles 
Greenfield Child, esq. eldest son of the 
late C. Child, esq. of Warnham, Sussex. 

May 31. At the Semaphore, Thames 
Ditton, aged 55, Lieut. William Henry 
Dore. 

June 7. Astley Roots, eldest son of 
Sudlow Roots, esq. of Kingston-upon- 
Thames; and June 15, Arthur Roots, 
second and only surviving son. 

June 10. At Mitcham, aged 89, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Rendall, esq. of Dean- 
st. Soho. 

June 13. At Reigate, aged 76, Mary, 
relict of James Chapman, esq. 

June 18. At Guildford, Mary, wife of 
Capt. G. W. Onslow, E. I. service, son 
of the Rey. G. W. Onslow, of Duns- 
borough house. She had recently arrived 
in England for the purpose of leaving her 
children to be educated—five of whom 
are left to deplore her loss. 

Sussex.—May 25. At Brighton, aged 
42, William Gale Pike, esq. formerly of 
St. Mary-at- Hill. 

June 4. In Sussex, George Robert 
Marriott, esq. barrister at law, one of 
the clerks of Nisi Prius, and clerk of the 
outer treasury of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. He was the eldest son of the 
late G. W. Marriott, esq. B.C.L, Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxf.; was 
formerly a commoner of Oriel, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
June 1, 1832. 

At Bexhill, Maria-Rosaria Birch, 
eldest daughter of the Archdeacon of 
Lewes. 

June 8. At Brighton, Charlotte, wife 
of S. Hawkins, esq. relict of B. Hall, 
esq. M.P. for co, Glamorgan. 

Aged 18, John Piers Ashburnham, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. J. Ashburn- 
ham, Rector of Guestling. 

June 10. At Worthing, Mrs. Syms, 
relict of G. W. Syms, esq. 

June 15, At Midhurst, aged 34, Eliza, 
only dau. of the late C. Wardroper, esq. 
of Etchingham, 

June 19. At Brighton, aged 71], the 
relict of J. Brown, esq. formerly of 
Malta, sister to H. Dudin, esq. of South. 
wark, 

Warwick, — May 16. At Woolston, 
aged 65, Mary, relict of Mr. Alderman 
Weare, of Coventry. 

May 23, At his father’s, in Coventry, 
Charles Harris, esq. of Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, 
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June 9. Aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of 
J. Jukes, esq. of Bordesley-house, near 
Birmingham. 

WESTMORLAND.—June 8. Aged 67, 
Robert Partridge, esq. of Ambleside. 

Witts.— May 17. At Hale-house, neav 
Salisbury, af 18, Sarah-Jane, eldest 
daughter of J. Goff, esq. 

June 9. At Melchet-park, — 21, 
Fanny, fourth daughter of the late R. 
Webb, esq. 

June 17. At Coombe Priory, aged 37, 
the wife of Charles Knight, esq. 

Worcester.—June 9. At Worces- 
ter, Stephen Godson, esq. brother of R. 
Godson, esq. M.P. 

Yorx.—May 15. Aged 48, at York, 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Benet, D.C.L. Rector of Donhead St. 
Andrew, Wilts. 

May 18. Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
W. Richardson, Vicar of Ferry Fryston. 

May 28. At Brompton-on-Swale, 
aged 82, Margaret, relict of the Rev. A. 
Hutton, late Curate of Felton, North- 
umberland. 

June 5. Aged 36, Edward, third son 
of the late J. B. Charlesworth, esq. 
banker, Leeds. 

At Beverley, aged 84, Mrs. Clementina 
Emilia Ragueneau, last surviving dau. of 
the late H. C. Ragueneau, esq. formerly 
of Leghorn. 

June 6. At Bessingby, near Bridling- 
ton, aged 42, Ann, wife of C. T. Soulsby, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late H. Hud- 
son, esq. by Lady Ann, his wife. 

At Rillingbeck, near Leeds, aged 65, 
Miss Bischoff. 

At Newington-place, near York, Chris- 
tiana, relict of the Rev. E. Harvey, M.A. 
formerly Vicar of Willian, and Rector of 
Stapleford, Herts, and sister of J. Greame, 
esq. of Sewerby- House, near Bridlington. 

June 10. At Chalk Villa, near Be- 
verley, aged 54, Margaret, wife of Wil- 
liam Brown, esq. deputy Commissary- 
general, 

June 18. At Cullingworth, near Bing- 
ley, aged 80, John Waddington, esq. 
father-in-law of the Rev. Thomas B. 
Charnock, of Haworth. 

Wates.—Dec. 26.—At Swansea, in 
her 75th year, Mrs. Hatton, only surviv- 
ing sister of the late John Philip Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons. As ‘“* Ann of Swan. 
sea,” she was well known in the literary 
wold as the authoress of several novels 
and political productions, which evince 
that with the name she inherited also a 
portion of the genius that has distin- 
guished so many of her family. 

May 15. At Vaynor Park, co. Mont- 
gomery, aged 86, Ann Charlotte Christi- 
ana, relict of J. Winder, Esq. of Vaynor 
Park, only daughter of the first Adm, Sir 
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C. Knowles, Bart. and sister of the late 
Adm. Sir C. H. Knowles, Bart. G.C.B. 
This lady was for some time Maid of 
Honour to the Empress Catharine the 
Second, during the time her father was 
reforming the Russian Marine, 7 per- 
mission of his Majesty George the Third. 

ScorLanp.—April 13. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Leslie, minister of the united parishes 
of St. Andrew’s and Lhanbryde, county 
of Moray, in the 92d year of his age, and 
66th of his ministry. 

May 15. At Aberdeen, aged 62, John 
Leith Ross, Esq., of Arnage and Bourtie, 
a Deputy Lieut. of Aberdeenshire. 

May 21. At Dundee, John Robert- 
son, aged 114. He was born in Eng- 
land, but was brought to Scotland when 
an infant. He was employed as a plough- 
man at the time of the battle of Culloden, 
and saw the Prince on his march. 

May 25. At Ayr, aged 41, Jane, wife 
of W. N. Garrett, Esq. Judge of Chit- 
tagong, Bengal. 

May 29. At Edinburgh, in her 20th 
year, Sarah Ann, wife of Dr. Gifford, 
and only sister of B. H. Tucker, Esq. 
of Bristol. 

Iste or Man.—May 22. At Douglas, 
Maria, widow of Capt. Sabine, Ist Guards, 
= dau. of the late Adm, Sir T. Pasley, 

rt. 


East Inpies.—Fed. 28. At Bombay, 
Margaret, wife of J. C. Anderson, esq. 
E. I. Co. Service, fourth dau. of the late 
C. Poole, esq. of the Grove, Stanmore. 

March 16. At Madras, John Tatham, 
esq. formerly of Highgate. 

West Inpixus.—March 22. At St. Vin- 
cent’s, Thomas Moody, Lieut. 70th Reg. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Moody, R. Eng. 

March 29. In St. Vincent’s, aged 25, 
Robert Cooper Lang, esq. of Moor Park, 
Farnham. 

AxsroaD.—March 11. At Wynberg, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, Penelope, 
relict of W. W. Bird, esq. and daughter 
of the late Rey. Sir C.Wheler, Bart. 

March 28. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
Jane Rebecca, wife of the Hon. T. H. 
Haviland, Provost Marshal. 

April 21. At Woodstock, Upper 
Canada, Lieut. James Gibson, R.N. 

April 24. At Berne, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of D. Morier, esy. her Majesty's 
Minister Plen. at Berne. 

At Naples, aged 33, John 
second son of the late A. 
M‘Donald, esq. of Sogan. 

May 3. At Pau, Charlotte, wife of 
Capt. E. R. Williams, R.N., and niece 
of Adm. Taylor, of Greenwich. 

May 5. At Malta, Martha, wife of 
the Rev. J. T. H. Le Mesurier, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Forces. 

May 18, At Calais, William Dunn, 
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esq. late purser of her Majesty’s ship 
Griffon. 

At Baden Baden, aged 13 months, Char- 
lotte Henrietta, only child of the Hon. 
Jobn Boyle. 

May 22. Aged 21, Prince William of 
Saxe Weimar, eldest son of Duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe Weimar, and nephew to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

May 27. On his way to Canada to join 
his regiment, aged 22, John Boughton 
Egerton Ward Boughton Leigh, esq. 
Cornet in the First Dragoons, eldest son 
of John Ward Boughton Leigh, esq. of 
Brownsover Hall, Warwickshire. 

Lately. Inthe United States, Zera Col- 
burn. He was distinguished when a 
child for a most remarkable power of 
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arithmetical calculation. He was born in 
Vermont, and soon after his remarkable 
talent was discovered, he visited some of 
the principal towns and cities of Ameri- 
ca. Subsequently he came to Europe, 
but after an absence of twelve years re- 
turned to his native country. He became 
a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; and recently a professor of the 
Literary Institution of Norwich, in 
which situation he remained to the period 
of his death. 

At Paris, aged 80, M. Emeric David, 
member of the Institute. 

At the Hague, aged 62, M. Van.Os, 
the distinguished animal and landscape 
painter, 











BILL OF MORTALITY, 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 586 hi 190 Males 


Females 604 Females 


Whereof have died under two years old...238 6 f 30 and 40 115 


548 S 
toa } 1082 343 and 20 47 80 


from May 28 to June 18, 1839. 


2 and 5 123{ 50 and 
5 and 10 67 


60 
70 


S )20 ana 30 58 90 
90 and 100 
40 and 50 114 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 21, 


Wheat. | Barley. 
da. | s 4d. 


Oats. 
&. . & 
703 |39 O 


. a 
25 11 


| Rye. 


Peas. 
s. d. 
38 8 


Beans. 
es @ 
39 4 


® 
41 8 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 21. 
Farnham Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 97. 9s.—Kent Bags, 2/. 2s. to Si, 12s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 24. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 15s, Od.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 128. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, June 24. 
3s. 4d. to 4s. 

2d. to 5s. 

2d. to 5s. 

Od. to 5s. 


6d. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


eer ee .. ds. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, June 24. 

é 2958 Calves 195 

Sheep and Lambs25,890 Pigs 600 


COAL MARKET, June 24. 


Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 22s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 19s. 3d.to 21s, Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. 





Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF 


SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock andShare Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 201.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81}. 
190.—Kennet and Avon, 283.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 750 
——Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 663. 


India, 1104. 
Works, 694.—— West Middlesex, 104. 
— Hope, 6. —— Chartered Gas, 55. 


28.——Independent Gas, 50.—General United Gas, 36. 


pany, 28,———Reversionary Interest, 136. 


Grand Junction, 
i Regent's, 15. 
St. Katharine’s, 1093.—— West 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 193.—— Grand Junction Water- 


Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 39. 
Imperial Gas, 51.——Pheenix Gas, 
Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From May 26 to June 25, 1839, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Therm. 
th +4 . o af jt 
Fy i ; 
E Weather. 


f 


Night. 


Weather. 


y 0 
Month. 
llo’cloc 

Night. 


llo’cloc 








‘2 | Da 


in. pts. 
30, 16 
»19 
» 20 
17 
, 


& 


| fair 

do. 

do. cloudy 
cloudy 
ldo, fair 

» 20 ||do. 

» 14 | fair, cloudy 
e sic 

, 04 \ldo. do. 

29, 80 | do. do. 

» 49 |\cloudy, rain 
cloudy, rain , 50 |'do. hvy. do. 
87 |/fair, cloudy , 80 | do, fair 
30, 04 |/do. 58 , 90 |\do. do, 

, 26 |\do. | | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
29 to June 26, 1839, both inclusive. 
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per Cent. 


Consols. 
34 per Cent 
1818. 
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Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


Long 
Annuities. 
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South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivck, and ARNULL, 


J, By NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STBEET, ' 
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DRAWN BY HIMSELF UPON WOOD, 1527. 


PORTRAIT OF ALBERT 
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FROM THE NUREMBERG CHRONICLE, 1493. 














